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PREFACE. 


Young  people  who  read  stories  like  to  be 
amused,  and  it  is  hoped  they  may  be  so  by  this 
one ;  but  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  selec- 
tion of  what  is  to  be  read,  like  to  know  with  what 
discretion  the  amusement  is  served  up.  The  writer 
of  this  little  book  has  a  sincere  sympathy  with  such 
a  form  of  caution,  and,  therefore,  takes  this  op- 
portunity to  say,  that  it  has  been  prepared  with 
an  honest  desire  not  only  to  make  its  pages  pleas- 
ant and  wholesome  for  the  young  reader,  but  to^ 
secure  for  it  the  merit  of  accuracy  in  those  parts 
which,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  its  contents, 
ought  to  be  written  with  a  true  love  for  exactness. 
Consequently,  though  memory  has  been  trusted  for 
such  passages  of  history  as  are  familiar  to  grown 
people,  and  for  some  local  descriptions  to  which 
the  recollections  of  more  than  one  visit  in  Paris 
have  contributed,  many  trustworthy  volumes  have 
been  consulted ;  among  them,  Henri  Martin's 
"  Histoire    de   France  ;  "    Thierry's    "  Recits   des 
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Temps  Mdroviiigiens ; "  Gilbert's  "Description  his- 
torique  de  la  Basilique  m^tropolitaine  de  Paris ; " 
Smiles's  "  History  of  the  Huguenots  ; "  White's 
"Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,"  and  Madame 
Campan's  "  Memoirs  of  Marie  Antoinette."  These 
are  but  a  few  of  the  works  which  have  been  re- 
ferred to,  and  the  best  modern  Guide  Books  have 
also  been  used.  < 

With  all  its  imperfections  it  is  hoped  that  this 
story  of  American  children  seeing  Paris  and  learn- 
ing its  history,  may,  with  the  aid  of  the  profusion 
of  attractive  and  truthful  illustrations  which  ac- 
company it,  give  young  Americans  at  home  or 
abroad  both  amusement  and  useful  knowledge, 
mingled  in  proportions  which  will  increase  the 
relish  for  each. 

September,  1869.  * 
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AMERICAN  FAMILY   IN   PAEIS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ARRIVAL    FROM    SWITZERLAND.' 

"  Mamma,  isn't  it  time  to  wake  up  baby  ?  Ma- 
rie will  not  wake  her.  We  shall  be  there  di- 
rectly." 

"  No,  my  darling",  not  for  twenty  minutes.  You 
may  get  the  shawls  and  rugs  together,  ready  to 
strap  them." 

"  But  we  want  baby's  cushion  to  put  in  the 
middle,  and  there's  her  blanket,  too." 

"  Never  mind  ;  get  the  others  together,  and 
look  about  for  the  playthings,  and  remember  what 
belongs  m  the  basket ;  for  if  we  left  anything  in 
this  carriage,  we  might  not  get  it  again." 

''  I  thought  'they  were  so  careful  on  these 
French  railways.     Joseph  said  so." 

"  Yes,  they  are,  wonderfully  careful ;  but  still 
we  had  better  spare  them  the  trouble  of  taking 
care  of  broken  dolls  and  plated  drinking-cups. 
Now,  lay  those  smoother." 

Laughing  at  the  idea  of  broken  dolls  and 
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plated  drinking-cups  being  wortli  the  care  of  the 
railway  people,  Rob  and  Fanny  proceeded  with 
the  collecting  and  packing  of  whatever  had  been 
used  during  their  day's  journey.  Papa  shut  his 
book,  and  gave  it  up  to  be  put  in  its  place  in  a 
travelling-bag;  and  presently  said  to  Mrs.  Lewis: 

"  I  must  confess  that  these  small  railway  car- 
riages are  comfortable,  when  you  have  a  party 
large  enough  to  fill  one,  and  when  there  are  chil- 
dren, to  make  such  a  litter  with  all  their  traps 
and  nonsense ;  but  w^hen  I  used  to  rush  about 
here  alone,  I  did  not  like  being  shut  in  with  just 
four  or  five  grumpy  strangers,  one  of  them  facing 
me,  with  his  knees  knocking  mine,  and  his  feet 
on  my  toes.  Come  now,  it's  high  time  to  wake 
that  baby." 

So  mamma  and  Marie  proceeded  cautiously  to 
wake  two-year-old  Miss  Nellie,  who  condescended, 
after  a  little  pouting  and  eye-rubbing,  to  content 
herself  on  mamma's  lap,  and  watch  the  other 
children  rolling  her  pillow  and  blanket  in  the  big 
bundle,  which,  with  Marie's  help,  they  succeeded 
in  strapping  very  neatly. 

The  guard  came  clambering  along  on  the  out- 
side of  the  carriage,  where  a  footboard  runs  be- 
low, and  iron  handles  are  placed  above,  with  the 
help  of  which  he  slipped  along  very  actively.  He 
stopped  at  the  door  of  the  carriage,  and  leaning 
in  at  the  window  (the  train  moving  on  all  the 
time),  he  said,  rather  gruffly,  but  touching  his 
cap,  "  Vos  billets,  monsieur,  s'il  vous  plait." 
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Mr.  Lewis  had  his  tickets  ready,  and,  as  they 
were  now  almost  in  Paris,  the  guard  took  them 
with  a  "  Merci,  monsieur,"  and  passed  on  out  of 
sight. 

Mrs.  Lewis  said,  ^'  I  never  shall  get  used  to 
seeing  them  climb  along  so;  it  seems  as  if  they 
must  fall  ofi*." 

"  More  convenient  for  us  than  the  English  way 
of  never  seeing  them,  or  being  able  to  call  them, 
except  at  the  station,  and  having  the  train 
stopped  ever  so  long  to  take  the  tickets  up.  After 
all,  the  Austrian  and  the  American  fashion  of 
having  doors  through  the  middle  is  the  best." 

"  We  had  that  in  Switzerland  too,  papa,"  said 
Fanny. 

"  Yes,  and  they  have  it  in  some  parts  of  Italy, 
Pussie." 

''  There  is  not  much  to  be  seen  of  Paris,  I 
must  say,  though  it  is  evident  we  are  coming  into 
a  large  city,"  said  Mrs.  Lewis,  who  had  been  look- 
ing out,  for  some  time,  at  the  window. 

"  Of  course,  a  big,  flat  town  does  not  show  for 
much,  especially  when  it  is  growing  all  round  the 
edges,  and  these  suburbs  of  high  new  houses  pre- 
vent your  seeing  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  at 
a  time." 

"  Is  Paris  all  flat  ?  "  asked  Rob. 

"Not  quite,  but  flat  enough  to  prevent  its 
making  a  fine  sight,  unless  you  get  on  some 
high  place,  where  you  can  see  how  it  stretches 
in  everv  direction.     Here  we  are  :  now,  then !  " 
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Station  of  the  Railway,  from  the  East. 


The  train  came  quietly  into  the  great  station, 
the  guards  opened  the  doors  of  all  the  carriages ; 
Joseph,  the  servant,  came  from  another  part  of 
the  train  to  take  the  shawls  and  hags ;  and  they 
all  got  out,  papa  and  mamma,  four  children, 
and  the  Swiss  nurse,  Marie. 

Of  course.  Master. Roh  liked  to  see  how  every- 
thing was  done ;  and,  as  he  very  rarely  gave  any 
trouble,  his  father  alloAved  him  to  go  with  Joseph 
wiienever  there  was  business  going  on.  The 
children  were  all  good  travellers,  as  good-tem- 
pered, obedient  children  always  are.  On  this 
day,  as  they  were  arriving  in  Paris,  Mr.  Lewis 
had  divided  the  w^ork  to  be  done;  and  Joseph, 
after  en<^aging  a  carriage,  was  to  go  with  Rob  at 
once  to  the  hotel,  where  their  rooms  were  ordered. 
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to  have  things  readj  for  them.  So  now  Kob  went 
with  Joseph  first,  and  engaged  a  small  omnibus, 
just  large  enough  for  their  party;  and  then  the}' 
went  to  look  for  a  hack  for  themselves,  leaving 
Mr.  Lewis  with  the  paper  check  for  the  luggage, 
and  plenty  of  railway  porters  to  stow  it  on  tlio 
omnibus. 

They  were  soon  ready  to  start  for  the  Place 
Vendome,  a  long  way  off.  It  was  twilight, 
and  Rob  was  infinitely  amused  by  the  lighted 
shops  and  the  signs,  as  they  drove  on  for  more 
than  two  miles  through  broad,  crowded  streets. 
He  looked  out,  first  on  this  side,  and  then  on  that, 
as  they  passed  some  great  "  magasin,"  or  g'ay 
cafes  and  restaurants,  with  people  lounging  at 
the  doors  and  windows,  till  he  fairly  got  bewil- 
dered, and  was  g^lad  to  stop  at  the  door  of  the 
hotel. 

The  concierge,  or  door-keeper,  stood  at  the 
great  arched  door,  and  called  a  waiter  to  take  the 
parcels.  Then  Joseph  took  Robert  with  him  to 
the  bureau,  the  little  oifice  of  the  house,  where  he 
told  the  landlady  that  Mr.  Lewis's  family  had  come, 
and  he  wanted  to  be  shown  their  apartment.  A 
neat  "  femme  de  charge,"  with  a  black  g'own  and 
clean  white  cap  on,  was  sent  to  show  the  way,  and 
kept  chattering  to  Joseph,  as  they  went  up-stairs, 
asking  where  they  had  come  from,  and  how  long 
they  would  stay.  They  found  a  very  good  apart- 
ment, consisting  of  an  anteroom,  parlor,  and  four 
bedrooms,  with  Joseph's  room  near  by. 
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*  The  woman  lighted  several  candles,  and  showed 
them  that  the  table  was  ready  laid  for  dinner, 
while  Rob  sat  down  at  the  window  to  see  all  he 
could  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  square  below. 
He  had  forgotten  his  family,  and  forgotten  that 
he  was  alone,  he  was  so  absorbed  in  watching  the 


Street  View. 

stream  of  carriages  and  carts,  and  the  people 
coming  and  going,  when  Fanny  and  Charles 
rushed  into  the  room  behind  him,  and  came  to 
look  out  also.  They  all  three  saw  a  variety  of 
sights  in  the  square  —  which  was  almost  as  bright 
as  day  —  that  interested  them,  and  kept  them 
talking  together  very  eagerly,  until  Joseph  and 
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Marie  had  settled  the  arrangement  of  the  rooms, 
the  luggage  had  been  brought  up  and  opened, 
and  everything  was  ready  for  use.  Nellie  sat 
quietly  on  papa's  knee,  studying  the  dinner-table 
and  the  candles ;  and  mamma  was  lying  on  the 
sofa,  very  tired  after  her  journey. 

When  Marie  came  to  take  Nellie,  she  called  the 
other  children.  "  Tout  est  pret,  venez,  mademoi- 
selle ;  le  diner  sera  servi  dans  une  minute ;  venez, 
Monsieur  Robert,  votre  chambre  est  par  ipi ;  ne 
me  faites  pas  attendre,  mes  enfants." 

"  Go,  children,  and  get  ready  for  dinner,"  said 
Mrs.  Lewis.  "  I  am  going  to  dress.  You  can 
look  out  at  the  window  to-morrow." 

"  0  dear  !  "  sighed  Fanny. 

But  before  they  had  washed  off  the  dust,  and 
had  their  hair  brushed,  and  their  dress  properly 
made  neat,  they  all  found  out  that  they  were  very 
hungry,  and  were  glad  to  be  told  that  dinner  was 
on  the  table.  Marie  had  her  hands  full,  but  she 
was  very  good-tempered,  and  hunted  up  whatever 
Rob  and  Fanny  wanted,  while  she  dressed  Charlie, 
and  kept  Nellie  happy,  seated  on  the  bed,  by  hand- 
ing her  a  brush  or  plaything,  and  talking  to  her 
while  she  was  busy  for  the  others. 

The  children  had  dined  so  much  later  than 
usual,  that  they  had  also  to  sit  up  later  than 
common  ;  so  they  grew  sleepy,  and  were  getting 
very  quiet  and  drowsy,  when  suddenly  a  loud 
noise  startled  them  wide  awake. 

"  0  !  what's  that  ?  "  cried  Fanny. 
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"  Thunder  !  what  is  it  ?  "  said  Rob,  jumping  tc 
the  window. 

Mr.  Lewis  laughed*  "  Drums  and  fifes,  chil- 
dren ;  that's  tattoo.  It's  nine  o'clock.  I  had  no 
idea  it  was  so  late." 

"  Why  do  they  have  tattoo  in  Paris  ?  "  asked 
Fanny. 

"  Because  Paris  is  a  fortified  town,  w^ith  a  garri- 
son, and  tattoo  is  to  tell  the  soldiers  who  are  in 
the  streets,  and  houses,  and  shops,  to  go  to  their 
barracks.  You  heard  enough  about  tattoo  and 
taps  in  the  war  at  home." 

"  Yes,  but  not  in  big  towns." 

"  We  don't  have  fortified  towns  ;  so  tattoo  is 
only  heard  in  camps  or  forts,  or  in  such  a  place 
as  West  Point.  Wherever  there  is  a  garrison,  you 
will  hear  tattoo ;  and  it  reminds  the  people  in  the 
town,  that,  if  they  are  not  quiet  and  orderly,  there 
are  soldiers  close  by,  who  will  make  them  so." 

"  What  a  lot  of  drums  there  must  be  out  there ! 
Where  are  they,  papa  ?  "  asked  Fanny. 

"  Here,  in  the  Place  Vendome ;  this  is  where 
they  start  from,  for  this  quarter  of  Paris.  I  dare 
say  there  are  twenty  or  thirty." 

"How  well  they  beat  together!"  said  Mrs. 
Lewis.  "  Now,  children,  you  go  to  bed  when  the 
soldiers  are  called  home." 

"  May  we  sit  up  every  night  till  tattoo,  mamma 
—  please  — - " 

"  No,  Gipsy,  not  by  any  means.  To-morrovv, 
early  dinner,  and  early  bed-time  again." 


CHAPTER  II. 


FIRST   DAY   IN   PARIS. 


The  next  day,  they  were  all  more  or  less  tired, 
out  the  weather  was  fine,  and  to  have  staid  in 


Place  Vendome. 


the  house  all  day  would  have  been  unpleasant  to 
them  all.  Bobert  went  out  with  his  father,  who 
had  several  matters  to  attend  to ;  and,  between 
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walking,  and  driving  in  the  little  fiacres  which 
you  can  find  everywhere  about  the  streets,  Roh 
thought  they  had  gone  all  over  Paris.  But  his 
father  bought  a  plan  of  the  city,  and  when  Rob 
undertook  to  show  Fanny,  on  that,  where  he  and 
papa  had  been,  he  found  they  had  been  over  only 
a  very  small  piece  compared  to  the  whole;  for 
Paris  is  a  very  big  city,  the  third  largest  in  the 
world,  with  over  a  million  and  a  half  of  people 
living  in  it. 

Meantime  Fanny  had  a  walk,  wdien  Marie  took 
the  little  children  out.  Being  ready  before  the 
others,  Fanny  had  taken  her  station  at  the  win- 
dow looking  into  the  Place  Vendome,  when  she 
heard  her  mother,  directing  Joseph  to  go  with 
Marie  and  the  children  to  a  garden  where  they 
could  play. 

"  Mamma,  dear,"  said  Fanny,  "  may  we  go 
round  that  great  tall  pillar,  with  the  little  man 
on  the  top,  that  I  can  see  here  from  the  win- 
dow ?  " 

"  Yes,  dear,  you  may  walk  round  the  tall  pillar, 
as  you  call  it,  in  the  middle  of  the  square." 

"  Well,  I  want  to  see  it  nearer.  Thank  you, 
mamma.     0,  Marie  is  ready ;  good-by,  mamma." 

"  Good-by,  child;  don't  tease  Marie  too  often  to 
stop  and  let  you  look  at  the  shops.  You  will  have 
a  great  many  chances  to  see  all  these  things." 

Fanny  promised  and  sprang  away,  glad  to  get 
down  into  the  streets,  which  looked  so  bewitching 
from  the  window. 
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The  streets,  the  shops,  all  the  sights  they 
passed  were  very  hewitching,  and  Fanny  was  glad 
little  Charlie,  who  was  only  four  years  oldj  walked 
so  slowly  that  she  could  look  ahout  without  break- 
ing her  promise.  Paris  shops  are  famous  for  their 
beauty,  and  few  of  them  make  so  pretty  a  show  in 
their  windows  as  those  near  the  Place  Vendome. 

She  had  a  fine  chance  to  look  at  the  tall  bronze 
column,  which  stands,  with  an  iron  railing  round 
it,  in  the  square ;  and  Joseph  informed  her,  with 
an  air  of  pity  for  her  ignorance,  that  the  "  little 
man  "  on  the  top,  with  a  great  coat  and  a  cocked 
hat  on,  w^as  the  great  Napoleon,  and  that  the 
statue  (which  looked  so  small  because  it  was 
high  in  the  air)  was  almost  twice  as  large  as  a 
man. 

They  had  not  far  to  go  from  their  hotel  to  the 
garden,  and  they  reached  it  before  Joseph  had 
said  half  that  he  would  have  been  glad  to  say 
^bout  the  first  Emperor  Napoleon. 

They  had  only  to  walk  straight  forward  down  a 
street  that  led  out  of  the  Place  Yendome,  until 
they  found  another  street  crossing  it,  and  saw 
opposite  to  them  a  low  stone  wall,  wath  a  hand- 
some iron  railing  upon  it  painted  black  and  gold, 
and  this  wall  and  rail  stretched  along  both  ways, 
nearly  as  far  as  Fanny  could  see.  It  is  really 
almost  half  a  mile  long,  and  is  the  wall  of  the 
Garden  of  the  Tuileries. 

Joseph  helped  them  to  cross  this  street,  the 
Rue  de  Rivoli,  which  was  very  much  crowded  with 
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carriages,  hacks,  carts,  and  omnibuses,  and  lie 
showed  them  the  steps  in  the  wall  which  led  up 
to  the  terrace,  where  a  sentinel  was  pacing  back 
and  forth.  Then  Joseph  left  them,  and  they 
looked  about  to  see  which  way  they  would  go. 

All  they  could  see  just  then  was  a  thick  grove 
of  tall  trees,  making  a  very  dark  shade ;  and  a 
broad  gravel  walk,  where  a  great  many  people 
were  walking  up  and  down,  or  sitting  in  the 
shade.  Nurses  and  children,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, little  girls  like  Fanny  driving  hoop,  little 
boys  playiug  soldiers,  and  so  many  nurses,  with 
fresh  white  caps  and  large  white  aprons  like 
Marie,  that  Fanny  thought  she  should  not  dare 
leave  her  Marie  a  moment  for  fear  of  mistaking 
one  of  the  others  for  her.  Nobody  seemed  in  a 
hurry,  they  had  all  come  to  stay  awhile  and  enjoy 
themselves ;  so  Fanny  and  Marie  and  the  chil- 
dren walked  along  slowly,  and  went  down  from 
the  terrace  into  the  broad  walk,  among  the  rest. 

Then  Fanny  spied  a  fountain  under  the  trees, 
next  a  white  statue,  and  presently  she  saw  that 
beyond  the  gTove  was  a  place  without  trees,  but 
full  of  green  grass  and  shrubs,  and  gay  flowers 
and  statues.  It  looked  charmingly  bright,  and 
she  begged  Marie  to  go  where  the  flowers  were. 

Marie  did  not  care  to  leave  the  shade,  but  she 
went  to  the  edge  of  it,  and  found  a  place  where 
she  could  sit  down.  There  she  took  a  chair,  for 
the  use  of  which  she  paid  two  sous  (about  two 
cents)   to  a  neat-looking  old  woman,  who  came 
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when  she  saw  anybody  sit  down,  for  it  was  her 
business  to  get  two  sous  for  every  chair  when  it 
was  used.  People  were  very  willing-  to  pay  for 
having  a  g*ood  rush-bottomed  seat,  to  place  where 
they  liked,  and  to  use  as  long  as  they  pleased. 

Fanny  had  little  Charlie's  hand,  and  she  asked 
Marie  if  she  might  take  him  a  little  way  towards 
the  pretty  tiow^er-garden. 

"  Oui,  mademoiselle,  mais  u'allez  pas  loin." 

"  0  non,"  said  Fanny,  "  vous  me  verrez  tou- 
jour s." 

'^  Tres  bien,"  answered  Marie,  who  had  set  Nellie 
on  the  ground,  the  baby  as  glad  to  get  on  her 
own  little  legs,  and  toddle  round,  as  Marie  was  to 
get  rid  of  her  from  her  arms.  Then  Marie  began 
taking"  from  her  large  pockets  (and  she  seemed 
to  have  a  great  many)  a  lot  of  toys  for  the  chil- 
dren, and  finally  some  work  for  herself;  and  when 
Fanny  came  back  to  her,  she  was  seated  as  com- 
fortably, embroidering  a  cambric  ruffle,  as  if  she 
were  quietly  at  home.  Charlie  and  Nellie  took 
their  plaything-s,  and  made  themselves  very  happy. 

Then  Fanny  said  (in  French,  but  we  will  trans- 
late it),  "  Do  you  see,  Marie,  what  a  great  building 
there  is  beyond  the  flower-garden,  as  wide  as  the 
whole  garden,  a  great  stone  building?  It  must 
be  a  palace.     What  is  it  ?  " 

"  Oui,  mademoiselle,  it  must  be  a  palace.  I 
don't  know,  but  this  is  the  Garden  of  the 
Tuileries,  so  perhaps  that  is  the  Palace  of  the 
Tuileries.  Will  you  have  the  goodness,  madame," 
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said  she  to  the  old  woman  who  had  taken  the 
money  for  the  chairs,  and  who  was  walking  np 
and  down  knitting,  "  to  tell  ns  if  that  is  the 
Palace  of  the  Tuileries  ?  " 

"  Mais,  oui,  madame :  of  course  that  is  the 
Emperor's  palace,  where  the  Emperor,  and  Em- 
press, and  the  little  Prince  live.  It  is  very  hand- 
some inside,  too.  Then  you  have  never  been  in 
Paris  before,  madame,  nor  the  petites  demoiselles, 
and  the  petit  monsieur." 

You  see  French  people  always  use  very  polite 
language  to  each  other,  and  have  very  pleasant 
manners. 

Fanny  went  again  to  look  at  the  great  gray 
stone  palace,  with. its  long  rows  of  windows,  and 
its  broad  towers  and  high  roofs  ;  and  she  stood  a 
long  time  looking  at  the  garden,  where  shrubs 
and  flowers  were  plenty,  and  where  there  seemed 
to  be  almost  as  many  statues  as  flowers.  Part  of 
it  was  closed  with  wire  fence ;  and  when  she  went 
back  she  heard  the  old  woman  say  that  it  had 
been  shut  up,  so  as  to  give  the  Empress  and  little 
Prince  a  place  to  walk  sometimes. 

Then  Fanny  played  with  her  little  brother  and 
sister,  and  watched  the  many  pretty  children  who 
were  playing  near,  while  their  nurses,  with  white 
caps,  sat  talking  and  working  under  the  trees. 
Once  she  walked  away  toward  the  middle  of  the 
garden,  and  came  running  back,  saying,  — 

"  0  Marie,  when  you  are  ready  to  go  home, 
go  that  way,  please.     I  want  to  see  something." 
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So,  when  Marie  knew  it  was  almost  time  to  take 
the  baby  home  for  her  luncheon  and  her  nap,  she 
put  all  the  toys,  and  her  own  work,  in  her  great 
pockets,  took  Nellie  on  her  arm,  opened  her  large 
white  parasol,  and  went  the  way  Fanny  asked  her 
to  go.  There  they  found  another  gravel  walk, 
like  the  first,  but  wider  still,  with  the  grove  of 
tall  trees  on  both  sides,  and  when  they  looked  one 
way  they  saw  the  palace  at  that  end,  but  when 
they  looked  the  other  way  they  saw  a  wide  stone 
gate,  and  beyond  the  gate  a  large  open  square 
with  statues  and  fountains,  and  something  tall 
like  a  column,  different  from  anything  Fanny 
had  ever  seen.  They  walked  along  towards  the 
square,  then  left  the  garden  by  the  same  w^ay 
they  came,  and  went  home. 

When  they  reached  their  parlor,  Fanny  was  be- 
ginning in  a  great  hurry  to  tell  her  mother  all 
that  she  had  seen ;  but  she  saw  that  her  mamma 
was  reading  a  letter,  and  she  forgot  at  once  every- 
thing about  the  garden  and  the  palace. 

"  0,  mamma,  have  the  letters  come?  are  they 
home  letters  ?  is  there  one  for  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,  dear ;  the  nice  home  letters  have  come, 
and  there  are  two  little  ones  for  you." 

"  How  good  !  "  said  Fanny,  catching  the  letters, 
and  sitting  down,  with  her  hat  on,  to  read  them. 
You  must  know  that  Fanny  had  left  a  brother 
and  sister  at  home  in  America,  staying  with  their 
grandmamma  and  aunt;  as  it  was  thought  they 
were    not    quite    old    enough     to    learn     what 
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Fanny,  who  was  twelve,  and  Robert,  who  was  ten, 
would  learn  in  Europe,  and  yet  they  were  old 
enough  for  their  mother  to  feel  more  willing  to 
leave  them,  than  to  leave  the  little  ones.  To  take 
all  the  six  children  on  such  a  journey  would  have 
been  really  too  much  care. 

Fanny  was  very  fond  of  grandmamma,  and 
wrote  her  nice  little  letters.  She  had  here  one  of 
grandmamma's  pleasant  answers;  and  Lizzie 
(who  was  eight  years  old)  had  written  to  her  for 
the  second  time.  So  Fanny  forgot  she  was  in 
Paris,  and  thought  of  nothing  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  but  what  was  in  her  letters,  and  what  her 
mother  read  to  her.  Then  Mr.  Lewis  and  Robert 
came  home,  and  Robert  spread  the  map  of  Paris 
on  the  floor,  lay  down  in  front  of  it,  and  began 
showing  Fanny  where  he  had  been,  making  her. 
show  him  where  she  had  walked,  and  finding  out, 
too,  how  they  came  the  night  before  from  the 
railway  station  in  the  Place  de  Strasbourg. 

The  children  dined  early,  and,  in  the  afternoon, 
Fanny  and  Robert  went  to  drive  in  a  delightful 
open  carriage,  with  their  papa  and  mamma.  They 
passed  again  by  the  column  in  the  Place  Ven- 
dome,  and  drove  along  the  side  of  the  garden, 
till,  to  Fanny's  great  delight,  they  came  to  the 
square  which  she  had  seen  through  the  wide  gate 
of  the  garden.  She  was  chattering  busily  to  Rob- 
ert, but  when  they  reached  the  square,^  she  ex- 
claimed, — 

1  See  Frontispiece. 
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"  0,  papa,  what  is  that  column  in  the  middle, 
which  looks  like  a  tall  stone  needle?  I  never 
saw  such  a  thing." 

"  That's  very  true,  you  never  did.  It  is  an 
Egyptian  obelisk.  It  is  the  oldest  thing  in  Paris, 
though  it  has  not  been  in  Paris  a  great  many 
years.  It  was  brought  here  from  Egypt  about 
thirty  years  ago.  Cocher,  allez  doucement,  faites 
le  tour  de  la  Place." 

"  Fanny,  look  at  the  fountains ;  aren't  they 
beautiful "?  "  said  her  mother. 

"  Look  at  the  statues  all  around  the  corners, 
on  those  queer  high  bits  of  wall,"  said  Robert, 
"  How  many  are  there  ?  one,  two,  three,  —  eight, 
and  then  the  two  horses  at  the  gate,  here,  to  the 
garden,  and  two  more  over  there,  opposite.  0, 
there's  your  palace.  Fan !  " 

"Now.  see  here,  children;  when  you  look  to 
the  east,  you  look  through  the  broad  walk  in  the 
garden  to  the  palace ;  that  is  the  east  view. 
Halte,  cocher.  This  is  the  south  side,  and  here 
you  look  across  a  stone  bridge  to  that  handsome 
building,  the  Palace  of  the  Corps  Legislatif, 
where  the  French  House  of  Eepresentatives 
meets.  Avancez,  cocher.  This  is  the  west  side. 
Now  isn't  that  pretty  ?  a  broad  carriage-road  be- 
tween two  groves  of  trees,  leading,  a  little  up  hill, 
to  a  splendid  stone  arch,  —  we  shall  go  along 
there  presently,  but  we  must  go  back  a  little, 
and  look  at  the  north  side.  Here  you  look 
through   a   street   of   handsome   houses   to  the 
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Church  of  the  Madeleine.  It  does  not  look  like 
a  church,  but  like  a  Greek  temple,  a  heathenish 
kind  of  thing ;  but  it  is  beautiful  to  look  at.'^ 

"What  is  the  name  of  this  square,  papa?" 
asked  Fanny,  who  always  liked  to  have  names  for 
places,  and  things,  and  people. 

"  It  is  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  now.  It  used 
to  be  called  Place  Louis  XV.,  because  it  was  laid 
out  in  his  reign,  and  his  statue  stood  in  the  mid- 
dle, where  the  obelisk  is  now." 

"What  a  jolly  lot  of  statues,  with  queer  things 
on  their  heads !  pretty  big  women  they  are.  Are 
they  bronze,  papa  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Rob." 

"  What  are  they,  William  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Lewis. 

"I  believe  they  represent  the  chief  cities  in 
France.  They  are  not  particularly  good  in  them- 
selves, but  they  make  the  square  look  finely,  don't 
they  ?  " 

"  Yes  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Lewis,  looking  back, 
as  they  now  drove  up  the  grand  road  through 
the  Champs  Eiysees  to  the  arch.  By  this  time 
the  children  were  straining  their  eyes  to  see  all 
the  gay  things  there  were  under  the  trees  on 
each  side,  for  they  had  a  strong  impression  that 
there  were  many  things  there  which  they  should 
w^ant  to  'come  and  see  again,  —  little  theatres  for 
Punch  and  Judy,  flying  horses  and  merry-go- 
rounds,  and  booths  where  toys  and  candy  were 
sold.  Before  they  reached  the  great  arch,  they 
had   made  their  father  promise  to  bring  them 
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there  some  day  to  enjoy  these  enchantments  in 
the  Champs  Elys^es,  which  they  thought  a  good 
name  for  this  gay  place.  As  they  passed  the  arch, 
the  Arc  de  I'Etoile,  they  looked  up  at  it  with  won- 
dei'ing  eyes;  hut  they  could  not  hear  all  their 
father  was  saying  about  it  to  their  mother,  so 
they  made  their  own  remarks,  and  agreed  to  re- 
serve their  questions  for  some  other  opportunity. 
They  soon  reached  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  a  pretty 
park,  with  ponds,  and  groves,  and  lawns,  and  had 
a  delightful  drive ;  but  the  crowd  of  carriages  and 
the  gay  sights  made  them  very  silent,  their  eyes 
being  so  busy  that  their  tongues  could  afford  to 
be  quiet. 


CHAPTER    III. 

AN   UNEXPECTED   MEETING. 

For  some  days  after  this  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis 
were  busy  in  various  ways,  aud  could  not  often 
take  the  children  with  them. 

One  morning,  however,  Fanny  was  in  the  Gar- 
den of  the  Tuileries,  skipping  rope  and  playing 
with  Charlie,  when  a  girl  about  her  own  age, 
after  looking  at  her  for  a  minute,  ran  up  to  her, 
exclaiming,  — 

"•  Why,  Fanny  Lewis,  how  do  you  do  ?  Mother, 
here's  Fanny  Lewis :  mayn't  I  stay  with  her  a 
little  while  ?  " 

Her  mother,  a  gayly  dressed  person,  came  and 
spoke  to  Fanny,  and,  after  asking  about  all  the 
family,  gave  her  little  daughter  leave  to  stay  till 
she  came  for  her  in  half  an  hour.  They  were  peo- 
ple who  had  come  from  America  in  the  steamer 
with  the  Lewis  family,  and  Fanny  had  not  been 
fond  of  Mary  Thompson  on  the  voyage;  but 
this  time  she  had  no  choice  about  it,  and  she 
was  rather  glad  to  have  a  girl  of  her  own  age  to 
talk  with. 

Mary  Thompson,  who  had  no  brother  or  sister, 
was  delighted  to  see  Fanny,  hugged  her,  aud  ex- 
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claimed,  "  0,  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you ! "  and 
then  began  talking  and  asking  questions  as  fast 
as  her  tongue  could  run. 

"How  long  have  you  been  in  Paris?  Only 
since  last  Thursday  !  why,  we've  been  here  three 
weeks.  0,  is  that  Charlie,  dear  little  fellow? 
Come  here,  Charlie,  give  me  a  kiss ;  don't  you 
remember  Mamie  ?  and,  I  declare,  there's  Nellie, 
you  little  darling !  But,  Fanny,  where's  Ellen, 
nurse  ?     You're  not  here  all  alone  ?  " 

"  0  no,"  said  Fanny,  "  Ellen,  nurse,  is  gone 
to  her  friends  in  England.  She  only  came  out  to 
stay  till  we  got  somebody  else.  We  have  Marie, 
now.     There  she  sits  sewing.     She's  a  Swiss." 

"  Dear  me !  do  you  have  to  talk  French  to  her  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I've  got  quite  used  to  it,  and  Charlie  and 
Nellie  don't  mind  it  a  bit,  only  it's  funny  to  hear 
them.  Joseph  don't  talk  English  either.  Papa 
said  we  should  learn  a  great  deal  quicker." 

"  But  I  shouldn't  like  it  one  bit.  Who's  Jo- 
seph ?  Do  you  have  a  man-servant,  too  ?  How 
smart  1 " 

This  was  not  civil  of  Mary,  but  Fanny  said,  — 

"  Papa  has  so  many  of  us  to  take  care  of,  he 
needs  a  "inan,  and  then  papa  is  not  very  well,  you 
know." 

"Where  did  you  go  all  summer?  We  went 
everywhere.  T  don't  believe  we  stopped  two  days 
in  any  place,  except  Loudon,  till  we  got  here. 
Have  you  been  travelling  all  the  time  ?  '' 

"  0  no,"  said  Fanny,  "  we  went  up  the   Rhine 
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to  Switzerland,  and  staid  there  till  we  came  here. 
We  children  staid  at  Vevay,  and  when  papa  and 
mamma  went  off  into  the  mountains,  if  they 
couldn't  take  Rob  and  me,  we  all  staid  with  a 
friend  of  mamma's,  who  was  living  in  the  same 
house.  Sometimes  we  went  with  them,  and  only 
the  children  staid  with  Marie  and  Mrs.  Mason." 

"  0,  I'm  so  glad  we  didn't  do  so !  We've 
been  flying  about  at  such  a  rate.  And  ever  since 
we  came  here  I've  gone  shopping  with  mother,  all 
day  and  every  day,  and  we  dine  at  restaurants, 
and  go  to  the  theatre,  and  everywhere.  I  suppose 
you've  done  lots  of  shopping,  too." 

"  No,  I've  only  been  to  one  shop.  Mamma  took 
me  to  a  beautiful  toy-shop,  to  get  some  things  to 
send  home  to  Lizzie  and  Harry." 

"  And  that  was  all !  Why,  what  are  you  going 
to  do  about  your  dresses  and  hats  9  I've  got  ever 
so  many  new  gowns,  and  four  such  lovely  hats, 
and  mother  is  buying  all  sorts  of  things." 

"We  shall  have  time  for  that,  mamma  says, 
and  she  says  she  has  other  things  she  likes  better 
*  to  do  than  to  go  to  shops.  And  she  says  "  — 
but  here  Fanny  thought  her  mother  would  not 
like  to  have  her  repeat  w4iat  she  said,  thoiigh  per- 
haps it  might  have  put  some  good  ideas  into 
Mary's  head.  Mrs.  Lewis  had  said  that  she  did 
not  see  why  it  was  any  more  right  to  think  a  great 
deal  about  one's  clothes  in  Paris,  than  in  other 
places.  In  f.jct,  as  it  was  easier  to  get  pretty 
things  in  Paris,  there  was  a  good  reason  for  not 
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giving  quite  so  much  time  and  thought  to  it,  un- 
less you  were  to  stay  only  a  very  little  while,  and 
■  wanted  to  get  many  things,  so  as  not  to  have  to 
think  about  them  again  for  a  long  time. 

Mary  rattled  on,  and  said  they  were  going  to 
stay  in  Paris  two  months  more,  and  then  they 
were  going  to  Berlin,  to  live  there  while  her  father 
went  to  Russia  on  business. 

"  Well,  what  have  you  been  doing,  if  you  haven't 
been  shopping,  Fanny  ?  " 

"  I've  been  here  two  or  three  times,  and  to  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne  and  the  Pare  de  Monceaux,  and 
Sunday  we  went  to  church.  Yesterday  I  went 
with  mamma  to  see  such  a  nice  old  French  lady." 

"  Why,  how  did  you  know  an  old  French  lady  ? 
We  don't  know  any  French  people." 

, "  Her  son  was  at  our  house  at  home  last  year, 
and  he  came  to  see  papa,  and  yesterday  he  came  and 
took  mamma  and  me  to  see  his  mother.  She  was 
so  kind,  and  showed  me  ever  so  many  pretty  things, 
and  an  old  cabinet,  full  of  queer  little  drawers, 
with  curiosities  in  all  the  drawers.  She  said  it 
was  three  hundred  years  old,  and  had  always  be- 
longed to  her  family." 

"  0  dear !  what  a  funny  old  lady  !  "  said  Mary. 

The  two  girls  walked  up  and  down,  Mary  doing 
far  the  most  of  the  talking,  and  telling  Fanny 
about  the  places  she  had  seen  and  the  gowns  she 
had  bought ;  but  she  was  an  inquisitive  child,  and 
she  asked  so  many  questions  that  Fanny  began  to 
wish  Mrs.  Thompson  would  come  for  her  and  take 
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her  away.  Some  of  her  questions  did  not  seem  to 
Fanny  very  civil,  hut  she  answered  her  quietly. 

"  What  does  your  mother  do,  if  she  don't  go^ 
shopping ;  and  you  say  she's  so  husy  ?  " 

"  I  believe  she  and  papa  are  looking  at  houses, 
to  find  one  to  live  in  till  we  go  to  Italy,  and  then 
they  are  looking  for  teachers  for  Rob  and  me. 
There's  a  lady  coming  to-morrow  to  teach  us 
French,  and  attend  to  our  writing  and  history, 
and  to  go  out  with  me." 

"  Dear  me !  are  you  going  to  have  lessons  ? 
You're  only  going  to  be  here  one  month  longer 
than  we  shall,  but  I  don't  expect  to  have  any  les- 
sons.    I  left  ray  school  at  home." 

"  I  think  I  shall  like  having  some  lessons.  It's 
only  French,  and  music  and  drawing,  because  we 
can  learn  them  better  here  than  we  can  at  home, 
papa  says.  Writing  and  history  will  only  be  so 
as  to  read  and  write  French,  and  not  forget  what 
we  learned  at  home.  Yes,  Charlie,  dear,  we'll 
come  and  play  with  you." 

"Come  and  thee  my  pretty  houth,"  lisped 
Charlie. 

"  Your  pretty  house  ?  why,  where  did  you  get 
those  beautiful,  strong,  thick  cards  to  build  it 
of  ?  "  said  Fanny. 

"  La  petite  Russe  gave  them  to  me." 

"  The  little  Russian  girl  ?  how  kind  !  Did  you 
thank  her?" 

"  Yeth,  I  thaid  '  Merci,'  and  I  gave  her  my  bon- 
bons." 
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*^That  was  right.  Isn't  it  funny?  Charlie 
always  lisps  in  English,  but  Marie  has  taught 
him  not  to  in  French." 

"  That's  a  little  Russian  girl,  is  it  —  that  one 
in  blue  ?  " 

"  Yes,  she  comes  here  every  day.  And  there 
are  some  Spanish  children  that  come  here,  too. 
0,  there  they  are!  And  yesterday  we  heard 
some  ladies  talking  German." 

Mrs.  Thompson  was  gone  more  than  half  an 
hour,  and  Marie  grew  quite  impatient,  for  she  did 
not  like  having  the  baby  kept  out  too  long.  At 
last  Mary  left  them,  and  they  went  home.  As 
they  passed  the  sentinel  at  the  gate,  they  saw  one 
reason  why  he  stood  there,  which  Fanny  had 
wondered  about  before.  He  stopped  a  man  who 
wanted  to  come  in,  because  he  had  a  parcel  in  his 
hand.  If  everybody  were  let  into  the  garden  who 
wanted  to  go  across  to  the  streets  on  the  other 
side,  the  garden  would  be  as  crowded  as  the 
streets,  and  it  would  not  be  so  pleasant  a  place 
for  ladies  and  children.  So,  when  anybody  comes 
with  a  bundle  or  a  parcel,  looking  as  if  he  were 
only  going  through  on  his  business,  they  stop 
him,  and  make  him  go  round.  This  prevents  the 
crowd,  and  hurry,  and  pushing  there  might  be  if 
the  garden  were  what  we  call  a  thoroughfare. 
There  are  other  reasons  for  the  sentinel's  being 
there,  but  this  is  one.  They  saw  also  two  men 
cleaning  the  dust  off  the  wall  and  railing  of  the 
garden,  one  standing  outside  and  the  other  in- 
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side,  with  brushes,  cleaning  the  stones  and  every 
rail,  as  if  they  were  brushing-  furniture  in  a  draw- 
ing-room. This  is  the  way  they  keep  it  looking 
clean  and  bright ;  and  it  amused  Charlie  so  much, 
they  could  hardly  get  him  away. 

When  Fanny  told  her  mother  about  her  meet- 
ing with  Mary  Thompson,  Mrs.  Lewis  said,  "You 
don't  seem  to  enjoy  Mary  much ;  what  do  you 
think  is  the  reason  '?  " 

"  Well,  mamma,  she  asks  heaps  of  questions." 

"  That  is  not  well-bred,  for  we  should  not  try 
to  find  out  more  about  people  than  they  seem 
quite  willing  to  tell.  A  few  questions  are  enough 
to  show  that  we  are  interested  in  what  happens 
to  them,  but  a  great  many  are  tiresome  and  un- 
civil." 

"  Then,  mamma,  I  think  she  is  rude  in  other 
ways  sometimes,  and  she  does  think  so  much 
about  her  clothes.  She  could  hardly  do  anything 
but  walk  up  and  down  to-day,  for  fear  of  hurting 
her  dress,  and  she  wouldn't  stoop  down  to  play 
with  Charlie  at  all." 

"  That  is  silly,  though  it  is  partly  other  peo- 
ple's fault,  who  dress  her  so,  and  make  her  feel 
that  it  is  of  so  much  consequence.  But  there 
must  be  some  nice  things  about  Mary.  People 
on  board  ship  seemed  to  like  her  pretty  well." 

"  She's  very  good-natured,  mamma.  I  remem- 
ber she  used  to  be  very  kind  to  people  that  were 
sick,  and  run  to  get  things  for  them.  She  used 
to  read  to  Charlie." 
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"  Well,  if  you  try  not  to  do  what  you  don't  like 
Mary  to  do,  and  try  to  be  kind  and  good-natured 
as  she  is,  I  shall  be  very  much  pleased.  Here  is 
your  worsted  work.  I  have  corrected  the  mis- 
takes, and  it  is  all  right  now." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE    FRENCH    GOYERNESS. 

"  What  a  bother  to  have  that  Madame  Ledru 
coming  to-day  !  I  wonder  what  she  is  like.  Has 
mamma  told  you  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Fanny,  "  she  only  said  she  was  very 
lady-like." 

"  And  it's  such  a  beautiful  day,  and  Joseph  is 
going"  out,  and  he  would  have  taken  me  with  him, 
only  Madame  Ledru  is  coming." 

The  children  were  in  the  nursery  after  break- 
fast, Robert  and  Fanny,  as  usual,  at  the  window, 
leaning  on  the  iron  railing,  on  the  top  of  which 
a  little  strip  of  red  cushion  was  tied,  to  prevent 
people  feeling  the  cold,  hard  iron. 

Robert  went  on  :  "  It's  too  bad  !  There,  it's 
almost  ten.  I  say,  come  into  my  room,  and  we'll 
open  the  door  into  the  anteroom,  and  then  we 
can  see  what  she  looks  like." 

Fanny  followed  him  without  thinking  what  she 
was  doing ;  but  in  a  moment  she  took  hold,  of  her 
brother  to  pull  him  back,  and  said,  — 

"  No,  Rob,  it  isn't  proper ;  mamma  wouldn't 
like  to  have  us  peeping." 

Just  then  the  antechamber  bell  rang,  and  a 
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lady  passed  through  to  the  parlor,  so  that  all 
Fanny  could  do  was  to  turn  away,  and  go  back 
into  the  nursery  without  looking.  Robert  did  not 
gain  much  by  watching,  for,  as  he  told  Fanny, 
the  lady  moved  so  quickly,  that  he  could  only 
see  she  was  a  little  bit  of  a  woman,  dressed  all  in 
black. 

After  a  few  minutes  Mrs.  Lewis  called  the  two 
children,  and  thev  found  Madame  Ledru  taking" 
off  her  bonnet.  When  their  mother  said,  "  This 
is  Fanny,  and  this  is  Robert,  and  I  hope  they  will 
be  good  children,"  the  little^dark-complexioned 
lady  held  out  a  hand  to  each,  and  smiled  at  them 
with  such  a  pleasant  look  in  a  beautiful  pair  of 
dark  eyes,  that,  though  they  did  not  think  her 
pretty,  they  thought  she  looked  very  pleasant. 
Her  beautiful  black  hair  was  very  prettily  dressed, 
and  everything  she  had  on  was  so  neat  and  well 
made,  that  although  it  was  all  plain  black,  and 
probably  cost  very  little,  yet  she  looked  (as  all 
Frenchwomen  look  when  they  are  tidy,  which 
they  are  not  always)  as  if  she  had  a  great  deal  of 
taste.  The  first  thing  she  said  was  (in  French, 
of  course) :  — 

"  I  am  glad.  Monsieur  Robert,  that  you  have 
that  name,  for  I  have  a  brother  who  is  called 
Robert  also,  and  I  shall  like  some  day,  if  Ma- 
dame votre  mere  permits,  to  take  you  to  his 
atelier.  He  makes  models  and  drawings  for  a 
great  many  pretty  things,  which  I  think  you 
would  like  to  see,  candelabra  and  vases,  clocks. 
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caskets,  and  all  sorts  of  ornamental  things  in 
bronze^  and  ormoulu,  and  different  metals." 

Robert  became  interested  at  once,  and  Madame 
Ledru  went  on  :  "  You  know  we  are  famous,  here 
in  Paris,  for  making*  all  kinds  of  ornaments  for 
dress  and  furniture ;  and  ever  since  my  brother 
Robert  was  a  boy,  he  has  shown  so  much  taste  in 
inventing"  pretty  things,  that  now  he  is  the  prin- 
cipal designer  for  one  of  the  best  establishments 
in  Paris  for  the  things  I  told  you  of.  Mademoi- 
selle Fanny,  Madame  votre  mere  says  we  need 
not  begin  lessons  to-day;  but  we  may  talk  to- 
g-ether,  and  by  and  by  we  will  go  for  a  walk. 
Have  you  not  some  embroidery  ?  Ah,  yes,  I  will 
show  you  a  new  stitch,  if  you  like ;  and  when  I 
have  told  Monsieur  Robert  about  some  beautiful 
things  my  brother  has  just  designed,  which  are 
to  go  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  then,  perhaps, 
he  will  like  to  read  aloud  while  you  work." 

In  half  an  hour  the  children  were  growing  very 
fond  of  Madame  Ledru.  Robert  was  reading  a 
charming  fairy  story  which  she  had  brought  with 
her,  and  Fanny  was  learning  the  new  stitch: 
Before  the  morning  was  over,  they  felt  sure  that 
they  should  be  very  happy  with  their  new  gov- 
erness ;  and  she  had  found  out  how  much  and 
how  little  French  each  of  them  knew,  and  had 
begun  to  understand  what  sort  of  minds  and 
characters  they  had. 

When  they  went  to  walk,  she  made  them  take 
her  arm,  one»on  each  side,  and  went  with  them  to 
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the  Boulevard,  where  Fanny  had  never  walked, 
for  though  it  is  a  wide  street,  it  is  so  very  crowded 
and  bustling  that  Marie  could  not  take  the  little 
children  there. 

Once,  when  Paris  was  smaller  than  it  is  now, 
the  immense  thick  walls  with  which  it  was  forti- 
fied were  far  inside  the  present  walls.  The  town 
grew  beyond  these  old  walls ;  they  were  pulled 
partly  down,  a  broad  street  planted  with  trees 
was  made  upon  them,  and  the  moat,  or  ditch, 
filled  up,  so  as  to  make  all  level.  Some  parts  of 
the  old  Boulevards  have  the  gayest  and  most  beau- 
tiful shops  in  Paris.  Lately  other  wide  streets 
have  been  made  which  are  called  Boulevards  too ; 
but  the  name  came  first  from  the  great  street 
made  on  the  old  walls  or  Bulwarks. 

As  they  walked  along  by  the  splendid  shops, 
one  with  its  windows  full  of  engravings,  another 
with  beautiful  things  for  ladies'  dresses,,  another 
with  furniture,  Madame  Ledru  proposed  a  kind  of 
game,  to  try  how  quickly  the  children  could  see 
things,  and  how  many  they  could  name  or  de- 
scribe in  French.  They  liked  it  so  much  that 
they  used  often  to  do  it  afterwards.  Walking 
slowly  by  the  window  of  a  large  shop,  they  looked 
very  attentively  at  the  things  in  it,  and  after  they 
had  passed  it  they  mentioned  in  turn  everything 
they  had  seen  in  it,  trying  which  could  observe 
and  name  the  most.  They  learned  after  a  time 
to  see  a  great  number  of  things  very  quickly, 
and  learned  the  French  names  at  the  same  time. 


CHAPTER  Y. 

END  OF   THE   FIRST  WEEK    IN   PAEIS. 

That  afternoon,  when  Madame  Ledru  was  gone, 
Fanny  and  Robert  had  a  grand  frolic  with  the 
little  ones  and  Marie.  They  played  at  being 
travellers  in  Switzerland,  climbing  mountains, 
and  walking  on  glaciers ;  tying  themselves  to- 
gether, with  long  strings  round  their  waists,  and 
taking  sticks  in  their  hands  (canes  or  umbrellas) 
as  "  make  believe "  Alpenstocks ;  Robert  and 
Fanny  going  first,  and  pretending  to  stride  over 
crevasses  and  walk  along  precipices,  while  the 
others  held  back,  and  imitated  all  their  motions, 
little  Nellie  stretching  her  legs  to  try  to  take  as 
long  steps  as  the  others.  They  climbed  over  the 
furniture  wherever  Marie  would  let  them,  and 
made  noises  and  echoes  when  they  were  in 
Robert's  room,  which  was  the  farthest  from  the 
parlor. 

Then  they  played  at  being  Swiss  people  in  a 
chalet  upon  a  green  Alp,  where  the  cows  and 
goats  are  driven  in  summer,  and  Marie  showed 
them  how  to  pretend  to  make  cheese,  and  to 
"jodel,"  which  is  a  kind  of  mountain  singing 
that  can  be  heard  a  long  way  off,  and  which  Swiss, 
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people  use  to  call  to  each  other  and  to  their 
cattle. 

Then  they  played  that  they  were  French  people; 
at  a  cafe,  sitting  at  two  tables,  Robert  at  one,  and 
Fanny,  Nellie,  and  Marie  at  another,  and  little 
Charlie  was  the  waiter,  whom  they  kept  ordering 
about  all  the  time. 

"  GarQon,  deux  cafes."  "  Oui,  madame."  "  Gar- 
9on,  une  glace."     "  Oui,  madame." 

"  Gar^on,  un  cafe." 

"  Oui,  monsieur ;  "  and  Charlie  ran  backwards 
and  forwards  all  the  time,  bowing  and  smiling. 

"  Gargo,  verre  d'eau,"  said  little  Nellie;  and 
"  Oui,  mademoiselle,  tout  suite,"  answered  Char- 
lie, both  in  their  broken  French. 

"  Gar^on,  le  journal."     "  Oui,  monsieur." 

Then  the  tired  little  gar  con  had  to  get  his 
money,  and  make  change. 

Afterwards  ihey  all  went  to  the  theatre,  which 
French  people  are  very  fond  of,  and  Fanny  and 
Robert  acted  a  play  for  the  amusement  of  the 
others,  who  clapped  and  laughed  a  great  deal; 
hissed  when  Robert  (who  was  a  king)  poked  his 
sceptre  in  the  princess's  eye,  and  threw  a 
bouquet  of  paper  to  the  princess,  when  the  play 
ended  by  her  promising  to  marry  tbe  king. 

When  Fanny  and  Robert  went  into  the  parlor 
after  dinner,  Mr.  Lewis  was  smoking,  and  Mrs. 
Lewis  looking  at  a  newspaper.  Presently  Mr. 
Lewis  said,  — 

"  That   is    a    surprising    proposal    which    De 
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Lignolles  made  this  afternoon.  It  is  a  very  great 
favor,  depend  upon  it.  What  do  you  think  about 
accepting  it  ?  *' 

Mrs.  Lewis,  who  had  laid  down  her  paper, 
looked  at  the  children,  and  then  at  their  father ; 
a  glance  to  which  he  answered,  by  saying,  — 

"  I  am  quite  willing  they  should  hear.  We 
have  to  talk  this  over,  and  they  are  old  enough 
to  understand ;  only  they  must  remember  that, 
when  we  talk  before  them  of  private  matters,  they 
must  be  careful  not  to  speak  of  them,  unless  we 
give  them  leave,  especially  before  the  servants. 
You  understand.  Fan  and  Rob  ?  " 

"Yes,  papa,"  said  both  of  them. 

"  Well,  mamma,  what  do  you  think  ?  "  said  Mr. 
Lewis. 

"  I  think,"  said  Mrs.  Lewis,  "  that  there  is  a 
good  deal  about  the  plan  which  seems  pleasant. 
Count  Adolphe  has  asked  us,  children,  if  we  will 
go  and  live  in  an  apartment  in  his  mother's  house 
for  two  months,  his  sister's  apartment,  as  she  is 
not  coming  to  town  till  the  middle  of  December, 
and  is  willing  we  should  have  it." 

"The  difficulty  is,"  said  Mr.  Lewis,  "that  in 
some  ways  it  would  be  like  making  a  visit.  We 
should  be  less  independent  than  in  that  apart- 
ment we  saw  to-day  in  the  Rue  ^arbceuf,  and  if 
you  prefer  that,  you  know  we  can  take  it  to-mor- 
row, and  move  in  the  next  day.  The  advantage 
of  the  Hotel  de  Lignolles  w^ould  be  that  we  should 
see  something  of  real  French  life." 
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"  I  fancy  we  should  not  be  so  much  with  them 
as  to  make  it  quite  like  a  visit." 

"  Perhaps  not,  but  we  should  be  living  in  a 
house  where  no  one  out  of  the  family  has  ever 
lived ;  and  out  of  respect  to  their  habits,  and  the 
old  lady's  hea;lth,  we  must  be  careful  to  find  out 
their  preferences,  and  adapt  ourselves  to  them." 

"  The  old  marquise  lives  on  the  lower  floor,  the 
'  rez-de-chaussee,'  I  know,  and  this  apartment 
of  Madame  de  Bernon  is  '  au  second.'  Who  is 
'  au  premier,'  up  one  flight  ?  I  suppose  that  is 
the  grand  apartment." 

"  The  marquis,  the  eldest  son,  has  it,  and  that 
fills  the  house,  you  see.  But  in  the  old  houses 
the  '  rez-de-chaussee,'  opening  on  the  garden, 
is  really  the  best  apartment." 

"  How  comes  it  that  the  old  marquise  is  in 
town  so  early  P  " 

"  Adolphe  says,  being  such  an  invalid,  she  likes 
to  be  near  her  doctor,  and  her  director,  —  her 
favorite  priest,  you  know,  and  confessor ;  so  she 
comes  to  town  as  soon  as  possible.  We  shall  have 
to  remember  that  they  are  all  earnest  Catholics, 
except  the  younger  marquise,  who  is  a  Protestant. 
I  believe  they  get  on  perfectly  well  with  her." 

"  Certainly  it  seems  odd  they  should  be  willing 
to  take  us  into  their  house,  it  is  evidently  so 
unusual  a  thing.  I  am  glad  they  feel  so  kindly  to 
us,  and  I  suppose  it  must  come  from  Adolphe's 
long  friendship  for  you,  since  the  old  days  in 
Germany,"  said  Mrs.  Lewis. 
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^'  Yes,  and  the  pleasure  he  really  had  among  us 
in  America  last  year,"  answered  Mr.  Lewis.  ' 

"  He  made  a  great  deal  of  that  for  himself,  he 
is  so  intelligent  and  so  winning.  You  children 
all  Hked  him." 

"  He  is  so  nice,"  said  Fanny,  who  was  leaning 
against  her  mother's  shoulder,  drinking  in  every 
word.  Rob  was  listening,  and  looking  out  at  the 
window  at  the  same  time.  Mr.  Lewis  puffed 
away  at  his  cigar  a  few  moments,  and  then  said,  — 

"  You  see  those  old  families,  who  live  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  make  a  society  quite  by 
themselves,  and  they  are  the  only  genuine  French 
people  of  the  upper  class  that  are  left,  except  the 
quiet  humdrum  people  in  the  provinces.  The 
Parisians  of  the  present  fashionable  sort,  and  the 
people  about  the  court,  are  more  cosmopolite." 

"  What's  that,  mamma  P  "  whispered  Fanny. 

"  Belonging  to  the  whole  world,  to  the  globe  ; 
not  local,  belonging  to  a  place,  nor  national,  but 
cosmopolite,  of  the  globe." 

"  This  part  of  Paris,  about  the  Rue  de  la  Paix, 
belongs  to  the  hotels  and  shops,  and  foreigners 
who  stay  but  a  short  time.  The  Champs  Elysees 
quarter  is  very  much  filled  with  foreigners  ;  and 
all  the  new  town  in  that  direction,  and  to  the 
north  of  it,  is  inhabited  by  the  gay  French  and 
foreign  society,  which  is  dressy  and  extravagant, 
and  very  like  the  fashionable  showy  people  of 
other  countries.  But  over  the  river,  in  the 
Quartier   St.    Germain,  are   the   people   of   the 
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old  French  families,  who  receive  their  society, 
as  nearly  as  they  can,  after  the  old  fashion,  but 
whose  lives  seem  very  dull  to  us  active,  bustling 
people.  They  keep  their  old  ideas  of  despising 
personal  luxury  and  show,  while  they  approve  of 
certain  forms  of  expense,  which  they  think  support 
the  dignity  of  the  family. 

"  You  will  find  their  bedrooms,  their  daily 
meals,  their  usual  dress,  all  as  simple  as  possible, 
and  their  attention  to  their  religious  duties  and 
their  charities  excessively  faithful.  At  the  same 
time,  they  keep  as  many  servants  and  equipages 
as  they  can  afford ;  and  the  furniture  of  their 
salons,  and  of  their  tables  when  they  have  com- 
pany, is  rich  and  solid.  You  know  they  offer  us 
the  use  of  the  garden,  just  as  Madame  de  Bernon 
and  her  children  have  it ;  but  we  must  be  careful 
to  find  out  at  what  hour  we  had  best  use  it,  and 
the  children  must  not  be  noisy.  They  will  always 
be  within  reach  of  the  Tuileries,  and  we  shall  be 
making  excursions  in  October." 

"  I  think  1  should  like  to  go.  What  do  you 
think,  children  ?  " 

"  0,  please,  yes.  I  should  like  it  so  much," 
said  Fanny. 

"  I  don't  care,"  was  all  Robert  could  say. 

"If  we  do  decide  to  go  (and  you  know  Adolphe 
will  come  to-morrow),  we  shall  stay  here  another 
week,  till  the  first  of  October,  and  I  shall  insist 
on  his  having  an  inventory  taken,  and  his  sister's 
things  put  away,  more  than  they  seemed  to  be 
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when  we  went  up,  Monday,  to  see  the  pictures  in 
her  salon.  Then  in  December,  if  we  like  to  post- 
pone going  to  Italy  till  February,  we  can  move  into 
the  Champs  Elysees,  or  somewhere  about  there, 
and  go  to  a  court  ball  or  two,  and  see  the  other 
side  of  life.  The  chief  reason  for  hesitating  is, 
that  we  may  be  in  danger  of  interfering  with 
their  ways,  and  both  causing  them  to  be  genes, 
as  they  call  it,  and  being  genes  ourselves.  The 
children  will  have  to  be  careful  about  manners 
and  noise." 

"  I  am  quite  ready,"  said  Fanny.  "  I  think 
Mademoiselle  Eulalie  is  lovely,  and  you  know  I 
love  Monsieur  Adolphe  dearly.  He  says  his 
brother  has  a  daughter  of  my  age,  and  two  boys 
of  Rob  and  Lizzie's  ages,  and  a  little  girl  the  age 
of  Charlie.     I  know  I  shall  have  a  good  time." 

"  So  shall  I,  if  Joseph  goes  with  us.  Madame 
Ledru  is  first-rate,  aud  I  like  Monsieur  Adolphe 
too,"  said  Robert. 

"  Very  well.  I  think  the  vote  is  for  going  to 
the  Hotel  de  LignoUes.  We  will  think  it  over 
and  take  a  final  vote  at  breakfast  to-morrow." 

"  Why  is  it  Hotel  de  Lignolles  ?  "  asked  Robert. 

"  Because  that  means  a  gentleman's  house.  A 
'  maison '  is  a  building,  or  a  common  dwelling,  or 
even  a  household  of  servants,  aud  so  on.  A  hotel 
is  the  best  kind  of  house,  except  a  palace.  The 
H6tel  de  Ville  is  the  City's  House,  and  the  oldest 
hospital  in  Paris  is  the  Hotel  Dieu,  God's  House." 

"  Is  the  Hotel  de  Lignolles  very  old,  papa  ?  " 
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"  I  suppose  it  was  built  about  a  hundred  years 
ago.  The  De  LiguoUes  have  had  it  since  they 
came  back  to  Paris,  when  the  first  Emperor 
Napoleon  came  to  grief,  and  their  own  king  came 
back.  Madame  de  Lignolles  came  to  this  house, 
she  told  me,  when  she  was  married." 


CHAPTER  YI. 

HOTEL   DE   LIGNOLLES. 

The  next  clay,  when  Madame  Ledru  came  for 
the  second  time,  she  began  her  system  of  lessons, 
and  Fanny  and  Eobert  had  a  busy  mornmg.  One 
of  the  lessons  was  in  arithmetic,  and,  in  the 
course  of  it,  they  learned  French  coins,  and 
measures,  and  weights,  which  are  all  different  from 
ours.  Madame  Ledru  asked  the  children  about 
American  money  and  measures,  and  found,  that, 
although  none  of  them  correspond  exactly  with 
the  French,  some  are  near  enough  to  explain  by 
and  to  reckon  with. 

An  American  gold  dollar  is  about  equal  to  5 
French  francs,  that  is,  a  franc  is  worth  about  one 
fifth  of  a  dollar,  or  20  cents.  There  is  a  silver 
piece  of  5  francs,  corresponding  to  a  dollar,  and 
a  gold  piece  of  20  francs,  called  a  Napoleon, 
equal  to  about  4  dollars.  Then,  since  a  franc 
is  divided,  as  a  dollar  is,  into  100  parts,  each 
centime  is,  worth  the  fifth  part  of  a  cent  (or  2 
mills),  and  a  sou,  of  5  centimes,  may  be  called  the 
same  thing  as  a  cent. 

The  measures  are  harder  to  learn,  because  the 
French   begin  with   a  metre,  which   is  a  little 
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loDger  than  a  yard  (it  is  ten  ninths  of  a  yard), 
and  they  divide  it  by  100  into  centimetres,  each 
less  than  half  an  inch,  and  multiply  it  by  10,  and 
by  1,000,  and  by  10,000  into  decametre  (10  metres), 
kilometre  (1,000  metres,  or  about  five  eighths  of  a 
mile)  and  myriametre,  which  is  about  6  miles  and 
a  quarter. 

Weights,  too,  are  divided  and  multiplied  by  10 
and  100,  which  is  really  the  most  sensible  way, 
though  it  is  a  little  hard  to  get  used  to  at  first. 
A  gramme  is  equal  to  about  one  twenty-eighth 
of  an  ounce,  and  is  divided  by  10  and  100  into 
decigramme  and  centigramme,  and  multiplied 
into  a  decagramme  (about  one  third  of  an  ounce) 
a  hectogramme,  which  is  about  3  ounces  and 
a  half,  and  a  kilogramme,  about  2  pounds  and  a 
quarter  avoirdupois,  or  2  pounds  and  a  half  troy. 

It  was  a  good  while  before  the  children  got 
their  heads  clear  about  metres  and  grammes. 
They  were  apt  to  think  a  gramme  was  a  yard, 
and  a  metre  was  a  weight. 

In  the  midst  of  their  reading,  Robert  broke 
out  with  a  very  abrupt  question,  which  made 
Fanny  blush,  and  exclaim,  "  0  !  Rob,  how  can 
you  ?  " 

He  said,  "Madame  Ledru,  are  you  a  Cath- 
ohc  ? '' 

To  Fanny's  relief,  Madame  Ledru  did  not  seem 
vexed  at  all,  but  answered  with  a  smile,  "  Mon- 
sieur Robert,  I  am  a  Protestant,  like  you.  I  was 
born  near  Tours,  and  my  parents  were  Protest- 
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ants  ;  indeed,  we  belong  to  an  old  Huguenot 
family,  and  some  day  I  will  tell  you  how  the  Hu- 
guenots in  old  times  suffered  for  their  faith." 

"  I  should  like  to  hear  that,"  said  Fanny  and 
Robert  both  at  once. 

Robert  went  on,  "  Then  we  are  all  Protestants. 
Marie  is,  —  I  don't  know  about  Joseph,  but  he 
never  goes  to  the  Catholic  churches." 

Then  he  went  on  reading  in  his  turn. 

The  fact  is,  his  head  was  running  a*  little  on 
the  decision  which  had  been  made  at  breakfast 
time,  that  they  should  take  the  apartment  in  the 
Hotel  de  LignoUes,  and  it  had  just  crossed  his 
mind  that  the  De  Lignolles  were  Catholics,  and 
he  wanted  to  know  which  side  Madame  Ledru 
would  be. 

They  did  not  go  to  walk  at  noon,  because,  the 
weather  being  very  warm  and  bright,  they  were 
to  have  a  treat  in  the  afternoon.  After  their 
early  dinner,  Fanny  was  to  go  with  her  mother  to 
see  Madame  de  Lignolles ;  while  Madame  Ledru 
took  Robert  on  a  private  shopping  expedition  of 
his  own,  for  which  he  had  got  leave;  and  all 
were  to  meet  afterwards  in  the  Champs  Ely  sees. 

Count  Adolphe  de  Lignolles  came  to  know  their 
decision,  and  was  delighted  to  find  that  his  kind 
American  friends  were  disposed  to  come  and  live 
under  his  mother's  roof;  and  Mr.  Lewis  went  off 
with  him  to  settle  some  of  the  business  arrange- 
ments, while  Mrs.  Lewis  drove  over  to  pay  her 
respects  to  his  mother. 
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Mr.  Lewis  and  Adolplie  de  Lignolles  had  known 
eacli  other  well  for  some  years  ;  and  on  several 
occasions,  in  different  places,  Mr.  Lewis  had  been 
able  to  be  of  mnch  use  to  his  friend,  in  ways 
which  had  touched  the  hearts  of  his  family,  who, 
like  other  French  people,  were  not  used  to  having 
sons  and  brothers  far  from  home,  depending  on 
comparative  strangers  for  care  and  kindness. 

Mrs.  Lewis,  who  was  a  very  charming  woman, 
intelligent,  modest,  and  thoroughly  lady-like,  had 
pleased  Madame  de  Lignolles  so  much,  that  she 
was  glad  to  do  for  her  what  she  had  never 
thought  of  doing  before,  and  what,  perhaps,  she 
would  not  have  thought  of  now  but  for  her  son's 
suggestion.  Eulalie,  her  youngest  daughter,  a 
girl  of  eighteen,  had  fallen  in  love  both  with  Mrs. 
Lewis  and  Fanny,  and  was  overjoyed  to  find  they 
would  be  her  neighbors  in  the  house. 

On  the  way  to  the  Hotel  de  Lignolles,  Fanny 
went  for  the  first  time  along  the  side  of  the  Palace 
of  the  Tuileries ;  and  when  the  carriage  turned 
through  a  great  archway  in  the  palace,  she  was 
puzzled  to  know  what  the  coachman  could  mean. 
The  archway  is  cut  quite  through  a  part  of  the 
building ;  and  they  found  themselves,  when  they 
had  driven  through  it,  in  a  court-yard  so  large 
that  it  was  like  an  immense  city  square,  with 
the  palace  all  around  it. 

Mrs.  Lewis  showed  Fanny  that  the  part  next 
the  garden  had  a  court  of  its  own,  shut  in  by 
high  railings  and  a  great  gateway  of  stone,  like 
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a  triumphal  arch;  and  that  part  is  called  the 
Tuileries,  and  Place  dii  Carrousel.  There  the 
Emperor  and  his  family  live.  The  rest  of  the 
great  range  of  building,  some  old  and  some  new, 
but  all  looking  much  alike,  built  of  gray  stone, 
with  carvings,  and  statues,  and  the  Emperor's 
monogram,  all  about  on  the  walls  and  roofs,  is 
called  the  Louvre,  and  is  used  for  the  quarters 
of  the  guards,  for  great  collections  of  pictures, 
statues,  and  so  on,  and  for  residences  of  people 
attached  to  the  Emperor's  service,  and  officers 
of  his  court. 

A  large  part  of  the  open  space  is  paved,  and 
used  like  a  public  square ;  and  in  another  part, 
called  the  Place  Napoleon  III.,  are  shrubberies, 
enclosed  with  pretty  iron  rails.  Sentinels  pace 
up  and  down  at  many  of  the  doors,  and  at  the 
archways,  through  which  vehicles  come  and  go  ; 
and,  when  the  Emperor  is  living  in  the  palace, 
mounted  sentinels  sit  motionless  on  their  horses 
at  the  arch  called  Arc  du  Carrousel,  which  leads 
into  the  enclosure  of  the  Tuileries. 

Fanny  got  an  idea  she  had  never  had  before 
of  the  size  of  an  emperor's  palace ;  and  well  she 
might,  for  this  great  palace  covers  as  much 
ground  as  the  garden  in  which  she  had  played, 
and  which  seemed  to  her  like  a  park.  The 
straight  line  of  the  garden  and  palace-wall,  that 
stretches  along  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  beginning  at 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  is  nearly  a  mile  long ; 
taking  in  the  Place,  it  is  quite  a  mile. 


Part  of  the  Palace  in  the  Place  Napoleon  III. 
(Pavilion  Richelieu.) 
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They  crossed  the  river  by  the  Royal  Bridge, 
Pout  Royal ;  aud,  as  it  was  not  the  same  which 
they  had  crossed  before,  Fanny  saw  some  new 
things.  She  saw  the  yellow  river,  and  several 
bridges  over  it,  of  stone  and  of  iron,  —  there 
are  twenty-seven  in  all,  —  which  she  had  already 
seen  ;  but  she  said  to  her  mother,  — 

"  What  in  the  world  ar-e  those  great  boats,  like 
long  low  houses,  on  the  river,  close  to  the  shore 
on  each  side  ?  There  is  one  with  trees  in  big 
boxes  on  the  deck,  —  do  see !  —  and  colored  lan- 
terns on  poles.  What  are  they  for?  There  is 
one  like  a  ship." 

"  They  are  bathing-houses  aud  swimming- 
schools.     Don't  you  see  '  Ecole  de  Natation  '  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  T  did  not  know  what  Natation 
meant." 

Their  call  on  Madame  de  Lignolles  was  pleas- 
ant, for  she  was  a  gentle,  kindly  person,  very  del- 
icate, always  sitting,  when  they  had  been  there, 
in  an  easy-chair  by  a  window,  looking  into  the 
garden,  with  pretty  furniture  and  j)retty  pictures 
in  the  little  parlor  around  her.  Eulalie  took 
Fanny  out  into  the  garden ;  and  when  they  were 
called  in,  they  found  that  the  lady's  maid,  The- 
r^se,  an  old  servant  who  had  been  in  the  family 
since  she  was  a  very  young  girl,  had  been  sent 
up-stairs  with  the  keys  of  Madame  de  Demon's 
apartment,  and  they  were  to  go  up  aud  look 
about.  Fanny  wrote  a  long  letter  to  her  grand- 
mother  a  few  days  after,  describing  the  house. 
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which   will   do    hetter  than   any  other  descrip- 
tion :  — 

"  Dear  Grandmamma,  —  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  that  I  got  the  day  after  we  came  here.  I 
read  it  ever  so  many  times.  We  have  taken  an 
apartment  for  two  months,  and  mamma  says  I 
may  tell  you  ahout  it.  She  says  you  know  how 
people  live  here,  not  having  a  whole  house  to 
themselves,  hut  each  family  having  one  story  of 
a  house.  I  think  it  is  very  nice.  You  know  how 
cross  it  makes  me  at  home  when  I  have  to  run 
from  the  dining-room  up  three  flights,  to  get 
something.  I  shan't  have  to  be  cross  for  that 
here.  French  girls  don't  know  how  bad  it  is,  for 
they  only  have  to  go  along  on  one  floor,  except 
when  they  go  out. 

"  The  house  where  we  are  going  is  all  filled 
with  relations  to  each  other.  We  are  the  only 
strangers,  and  it  is  Count  Adolphe's  mother's 
house.  Papa  says  we  need  not  call  any  of  them 
by  their  titles,  for  they  don't  care  about  it,  and 
we  only  say  Monsieur  and  Madame.  The  house 
is  rather  an  old  one,  and  nicer  than  most  of  the 
new  houses,  because  it  has  a  garden.  M.^  Adolphe 
says  they  call  it  a  hou^e  '  entre  cour  et  jardin,' 
because  you  go  first  into  a  court,  and  the  part 
they  live  in  is  beyond  the  court ;  and  when  you 
are  in  it,  you  have  the  court  between  you  and  the 
street,  and  the  garden  behind,  so  you  are  between 
the  court  and  the  garden.     Next  the  street  are 

1  The  French  abbreviation  for  Monsieur  is  M.,  not  Mr.,  as  in  English. 
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the  porter's  and  servants'  rooms,  and  the  carriage- 
houses.  When  we  go  to  see  Madame  de  Li- 
gnolles,  we  drive  in  through  a  great  iron  gate, 
and  right  across  the  court,  which  is  all  paved  like 
the  street.  Then  we  go  in  at  a  door  that  is 
always  open,  and  there  is  a  hall,  with  a  stone  floor 
and  a  great  wide,  stone  staircase,  and  two  doors 
that  are  shut. 

"  Joseph  rings  a  bell  at  one  of  the  doors,  and 
a  footman  opens  it,  and  we  go  in,  for  Madame  de 
Lignolles  lives  on  the  lower  floor.  It  is  not  a 
basement,  for  the  rooms  are  hig'h  and  handsome. 
We  went  through  an  anteroom,  and  a  billiard- 
room,  and  a  large  salon,  with  big  mirrors  and 
windows  looking  into  the  garden,  and  then  into 
the  little  parlor  where  Madame  de  Lignolles  sits, 
and  that  looks  into  the  garden. 

"  The  garden  is  lovely,  with  trees,  grass,  and 
flower-beds,  and  a  fountain,  and  a  walk  all  round, 
and  high  walls  covered  with  creepers,  so  nobody 
can  see  in,  and  it  seems  to  be  twice  as  big  as  it  is. 

"  Our  apartment  is  up  two  flights  of  stairs. 
We  go  up  the  great  staircase,  past  the  rooms 
where  Monsieur  Adolphe's  brother  lives  when  he 
is  in  town,  and  our  rooms  are  up  higher.  They 
are  Madame  de  Bernon's.  M.  de  Bernon  is  a 
Vicomte,  but  nobody  calls  him  so.  Our  rooms 
are  smaller,  but  they  are  very  cozy,  and  the  gar- 
den looks  ever  so  pretty  from  there.  We  can  go 
into  the  garden  when  we  like,  but  papa  says  he 
shall  only  let  us  go  once  a  day. 
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"  We  have  got  a  small  anteroom,  and  a  pretty 
salon,  with  lots  of  pictures.  And  there  is  a  little 
room,  with  a  light  blue  paper,  and  a  blue  ceiling 
to  look  like  blue  sky,  and  Rob  and  I  are  to  have 
our  lessons  there.  The  dining-room  is  very  pleas- 
ant. Then  the  bedrooms  and  dressing-rooms  are 
very  plain.  There  are  no  carpets,  except  in  the 
salon  and  dining-room,  but  parquet  floors,  dark 
wood,  you  know,  all  polished.  It  is  funny  to  see 
a  man  with  a  carpet-shoe  on  one  foot  and  a  brush 
on  the  sole  of  the  other,  sliding  about,  rubbing 
the  floor  with  his  feet.  There  are  little  crucifixes, 
and  things  for  holy  water,  in  the  bedrooms,  but  I 
suppose  mamma  will  put  them  away. 

"  This  is  a  long  letter,  and  I  have  not  written 
it  all  at  once.  Please  give  my  love  to  Lizzie,  and 
Harry,  and  auntie. 

"Your  aftectionate  granddaughter, 

"  Fanny  Lewis."  ' 


CHAPTER  VII. 

ROMANS   IN   PARIS. 

When  the  carriage  stopped  in  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde  that  afternoon,  Fanny  saw  her  father 
and  Monsieur  de  Lignolles  walking  up  and  down, 
and  in  a  moment  they  came  to  the  carriage.  Mon- 
sieur de  Lignolles,  with  a  merry  though  not  at  all 
a  handsome  face,  said,  — 

"  Come,  Meess  Fanny,  get  out  and  take  a  walk 
with  me  a  TAm^ricaine.  It  will  be  the  last  time, 
perhaps,  for  we  are  going  to  make  a  French  girl 
of  you ;  and  when  that  is  done,  you  will  not  even 
dare  to  look  at  me." 

"  Why  not  ?  "  asked  Fanny.  "  Shall  you  grow 
horrid,  if  I  am  a  French  girl  ?  " 

"  0  no ;  but  you  will  be  so  timid  and  so  demure, 
you  will  never  look  up,  but  cast  your  eyes  down 
this  way,  and  never  say  more  than  '  Oui,  mon- 
sieur,' and  '  Non,  monsieur.'  " 

His  little  grimaces  and  his  mincing  way  of 
speaking  were  very  funny,  and  made  Fanny  laugh  ; 
but  before  she  could  say  anything,  he  exclaimed  — 

"  Ah  !  I  see  a  procession  coming ;  what  a  fam- 
ily party  !  I  must  run  away.  My  friends  would 
not  know  me  if  any  of  them  saw  me  in  the  midst 
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of  such  a  crowd  of  children.  You  know  I  hate 
children,  Miss  Fanny." 

"  I  am  sure  you  don't,"  said  Fanny.  "  How 
you  play  with  Nellie  !  " 

"  0,  Nellie,  of  course ;  she  is  a  little  queen. 
Here  she  comes,  ma  souveraine !  No  one  can  find 
fault  with  my  politics  when  I  pay  my  homage  to 
her.  May  I  kiss  that  little  hand?  She  really 
holds  it  out  as  if  she  were  used  to  having  knights 
and  nobles  kneel  and  kiss  it.  Is  the  new  govern- 
ess very  dreadful  ?  "  he  whispered  to  Fanny,  who 
was  getting  out  of  the  carriage. 

"0  no ;  we  like  her  very  much,"  answered 
Fanny. 

"  Little  hypocrite  !  "  exclaimed  Adolphe.  Then, 
lifting  his  hat  to  Mrs.  Lewis  as  she  drove  away, 
he  said,  "  Adieu,  mes  enfants ;  sans  adieu,  mon 
ami ;  I  go  to  my  club,  and  leave  you  to  play  the 
bon  pere  de  famille." 

Mr.  Lewis  was  really  a  very  kind  papa  that 
afternoon,  for  he  staid  more  than  an  hour  in  the 
Champs  Elysees,  that  the  children  might  see  all 
there  was  to  enjoy  under  the  trees.  Along  the 
broad  road  up  to  the  Arc  de  FEtoile  carriages 
were  rolling  by;  and  on  the  gravel  at  each  side 
many  persons  were  walking,  and  others  sitting, 
gazing  at  everybody  who  passed. 

Just  behind  the  chairs  and  benches  were  vari- 
ous entertainments.  A  circle  of  wooden  horses 
with  saddles  and  stirrups,  and  between  every  two 
horses  a  seat  like  a  bench,  in  a  kind  of  tub,  swung 
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round  and  round.  Robert  and  Charlie  were  put 
on  two  of  the  horses,  while  Fanny,  and  Marie, 
with  Nellie  in  her  lap,  sat  in  tubs ;  and  they  all 
rode  to  their  heart's  content,  while  Mr.  Lewis  and 
Madame  Ledru  looked  patiently  on. 

Then  all  the  chiklren  were  seated  on  a  low 
bench,  in  front  of  a  little  puppet  theatre,  and  saw 
Punch,  with  a  French  name,  knock  people  about, 
and  heard  them  squeak.  Little  Charlie  was  im- 
mensely excited  and  puzzled  by  this ;  but  Robert 
and  Fanny  were  very  wise,  and  knew,  all  the  time, 
that  inside  the  booth  which  made  the  theatre, 
there  was  a  man  who  moved  the  dolls,  and  made 
the  noises. 

Finally  the  children  all  had  a  ride  in  a  fasci- 
nating* little  open  carriage,  drawn  by  four  goats 
with  pretty  harne-ss ;  and  the  boys  were  allowed  to 
hold  the  reins,  while  Marie  and  the  man  who  had 
charge  of  the  carriage  walked  by  its  side. 

Madame  Ledru  told  Fanny  that  in  a  warm  sum- 
mer evening  the  Champs  Elysees  looked  very  gay, 
for  the  rows  of  gas-lamps  made  everything  as 
bright  as  day  ;  the  "  cafes  chantants,"  with  lights 
and  mirrors,  where  open-air  concerts  are  given, 
were  very  pretty ;  and  the  carriages,  all  having 
their  lamps  lighted,  looked  like  fire-flies  darting  up 
and  down  the  broad  avenue  to  the  Arc  de  I'Etoile. 

They  all  went  back  to  the  hotel,  well  tired,  and 
found  Mrs.  Lewis  talking  to  some  American  vis- 
itors, who  were  glad  to  see  the  children,  and  to 
hear  them  describe  all  they  had  seen ;  Charlie, 
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being"  a  very  eager  talker,  telling  half  in  French 
and  half  in  English,  how  cruel  Doctor  Punch  had 
been  to  his  poor  patients. 

That  evening,  after  dinner,  when  the  little  chil- 
dren were  in  bed,  the  party  in  the  parlor  was  very 
quiet.  Mr.  Lewis  was  reading;  Mrs.  Lewis  was 
busy  making  lists  of  things  to  be  ordered  and  at- 
tended to ;  while  Robert  and  Fanny,  of  course, 
were  as  still  as  mice.  Robert  had  the  map  of 
Paris  open  on  the  table;  and,  with  his  elbows 
upon  it,  and  his  hands  in  his  hair,  was  pursuing 
his  favorite  study  of  the  names  of  streets.  Fanny 
was  trying  to  draw  a  plan  of  their  future  home 
in  the  Hotel  de  Lignolles,  to  put  in  her  letter. 

When  no  one  had  spoken  for  some  time,  Mr. 
Lewis  made  them  all  start  by  exclaiming  suddenly, 
"  Well  done ;  here  is  a  Roman  emperor's  opinion 
of  Paris  and  its  climate  fifteen  hundred  years  ago. 
Listen  to  it !  'I  was  in  winter  quarters  in  my 
dear  Lutetia,  which  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  a 
river,  on  an  island  of  moderate  extent,  joined  to 
the  shore  by  two  bridges.  Winter  there  is  less 
severe  than  elsewhere  ;  perhaps  on  account  of  the 
soft  sea-breezes  which  reach  Lutetia,  the  distance 
of  that  place  from  the  ocean  being  only  nine  hun- 
dred stadia.  That  country  also  possesses  excellent 
vineyards ;  many  fig-trees  are  raised  there,  pro- 
tected from  the  cold  of  winter  by  wrappings  of 
straw.' " 

"  That  is  curious  !  "  said  Mrs.  Lewis.     "  When 
did  you  say  it  was  written  ?  " 
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"  About  fifteen  hundred  years  ago." 

"  But,  papa,"  said  Robert,  "  why  did  you  say 
that  was  about  Paris  ?  " 

"  Because  it  really  is  about  Paris.  Look  here. 
I  will  tell  you  some  of  the  thiug-s  I  have  come 
across  in  this  book.  Now,  attend :  have  you 
any  idea  who  were  the  first  people  that  we  know 
about  as  living  in  this  country  ?  " 

"  Wasn't  it  the  Gauls,  papa  ?  "  asked  Fanny. 

"  0  yes  !  Gauls  and  Druids,  and  all  that," 
said  Robert. 

"  All  right,"  said  their  father.  "  They  had  a 
language  of  their  own,  and  nauies  of  their  own, 
for  their  places.  This  particular  place,  where  we 
are  now,  they  called  Loukteith,  which  means  a 
marshy  place." 

'^  It  isn't  marshy  now,"  said  Robert. 

"  No,  but  the  banks  of  rivers  are  often  marshy 
before  they  are  built  up,  and  built  upon,  as  this  is. 
Then,  you  see,  the  town  is  described  as  on  an 
island.  Look  on  your  map  there,  and  see  where 
it  would  have  been." 

"  Why,  was  it  the  little  island  that  begins 
near  this  end  of  the  Louvre  ?  " 

"  Yes,  that  was  all  there  was  for  a  town  for  a 
long  while,  and  the  island  was  even  smaller  then 
than  it  is  now.  It  is  scarcely  a  hundredth  part  of 
what  is  within  the  walls  of  Paris  now.  Wlien 
the  Romans  came,  they  changed  the  name  of  the 
town  a  little,  and  called  it  Lutetia.  The  partic- 
ular tribe  of  the  Gauls  who  lived  about  here  were 
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called  Parisi ;  and  the  town  being  called  Lutetia- 
Parisiorum  came  at  last  to  be  called  Parisi,  or 
Paris.    Now,  young  man,  who  was  Julius  CsBsar  ?  " 

"  A  Roman,  a  great  general." 

"  Wasn't  he  an  emperor  ?  "  asked  Fanny. 

"  Not  quite ;  something  happened  to  him,  and 
his  nephew  was  the  first  Roman  emperor." 

"  0,  I  know,  Julius  Caesar  was  murdered." 

"  What  did  he  write  ?  " 

"  '  Caesar's  Commentaries,'  I  suppose ;  but  my 
class  hasn't  begun  Caesar  yet,  you  know." 

"  I  know,  my  boy,  so  I  will  tell  you  that '  Caesar's 
Commentaries'  are  a  very  lively  account  he  wrote 
of  the  way  he  conquered  France.  Most  likely  he 
came  to  Lutetia  several  times,  for  he  rushed 
backward  and  forward  all  over  the  country,  and 
went  to  England;  but  he  was  certainly  here  once, 
for  he  held  a  meeting  here  of  the  chiefs  of  tribes 
that  he  had  beaten  in  battle.  This  was  nineteen 
hundred  years  ago,  more  or  less,  and  you  can 
fancy  what  a  queer  little  place  this  was,  a  village 
on  the  island,  filled  with  wild,  half  civilized  Gauls 
and  Roman  soldiers." 

"  How  much  did  the  Romans  ever  do  here  ?  " 
asked  Mrs.  Lewis. 

"  Not  so  much  as  at  the  south,  but  they  kept 
a  pretty  good  hold  here,  though  every  now  and 
then  the  Gauls  got  the  better  of  them ;  and 
once  poor  Lutetia  was  burned,  and  the  bridges 
cut,  to  keep  the  Romans  off.  However,  great 
Roman  roads  were  built  across  the  country,  and 
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one  of  thera,  the  road  from  Lyons  to  Boulogne, 
must  have  passed  through  here.  Several  of  the 
emperors  must  have  been  in  Lutetia,  —  Caligula 
when  he  went  to  Boulogne,  and  Claudius  going 
to  England,  and  Constantius  Chlorus  (the  father 
of  Coustantine),  who  died  at  York,  in  England. 
They  made  rather-  an  important  place  of  Lutetia, 
and  built  walls  and  towers  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river.  There  was  a  temple  of  Jupiter  on  the 
island ;  and  a  palace  and  an  amphitheatre  were 
built  on  the  other  bank,  with  an  aqueduct  to 
bring  water  to  the  palace  from  Arcueil." 

"Anything  more,  papa?"  asked  Fanny. 

"  Yes ;  there  were  two  other  temples  on  a  hill 
on  this  side  of  the  river,  one  to  Mars  and  one  to 
Mercury.  Three  hundred  years  after  Julius 
Caesar  was  in  Lutetia,  a  good  Christian  missionary 
came  to  live  here,  and  converted  Ganls  and  Ro- 
mans, taught  them  to  love  Christ,  and  do  right. 
But  the  Roman  emperor  was  still  a  heathen,  and 
he  ordered  the  Christians  to  be  put  to  death  ;  so 
Dionysius,  or  Denis,  the  missionary,  and  some 
others,  were  beheaded  on  the  hill  where  the  tem- 
ples of  Mars  and  Mercury  stood ;  and  people 
don't  know  now  whether  Montmartre  means 
Mons  Martis,  from  the  temple  of  Mars,  or  Mons 
Martyris,  from  the  martyrdom  of  Denis,  the 
good  missionary." 

"  Montmartre  !  why,  my  goodness  !  that's  in 
Paris  now.  Here  it  is,"  cried  out  Robert,  in 
great  delight.    "  Let's  go  there  some  day.    Here's 
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the  Boulevard  Montmartre  and  Montmartre  du 
l^ford." 

"  Of  course  you  shall,  but  you  won't  see  much 
of  Mars  or  martyrs." 

"  No,  I  suppose  not,"  said  Rob. 

"  There  is  another  name  outside  of  Paris  that 
refers  to  the  Roman  times.  Get  your  map  of  the 
neighborhood,  Rob.  You  see  where  the  Marne 
flows  into  the  Seine  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  —  here,  Fanny,  this  side." 

"  And  the  Marne  makes  a  great  bend,  an  ox- 
bow, as  we  call  it  at  home,  almost  a  circle.  Well, 
the  Romans  built  a  wall,  and  dug  ditches,  across 
the  narrow  place  where  the  river  almost  meets, 
and  so  made  an  island  of  it.  It  is  said  this  was 
done  in  Julius  Caesar's  time.  Once  an  army  of 
peasants  got  on  this  artificial  island,  and  defended 
themselves  against  the  Romans  for  some  time. 
Now  look,  isn't  there  a  place  called  St.  Maur 
les  Fosses  —  fossa  or  fosse,  a  ditch  —  close  by 
there  P " 

"Yes,  father.     0,  that's  jolly  !  "  said  Robert. 

"  Quite  like  the  Roman  wall  across  England," 
said  Mrs.  Lewis,  "  and  the  towns  called  Wall's 
End,  Walwick,  Walltown  Mill,  all  along  it.  Who 
was  the  emperor  that  wrote  about  Paris?  " 

"  Julian.  He  was  here  about  four  hundred 
years  after  Julius  Caesar;  one  hundred  after 
Denis  was  put  to  death." 

"  Was  it  Julian  the  Apostate  ?  " 

"  The  very  man.     He  was  related  to  Cons  tan- 
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tins,  —  sou  of  Constantine  who  made  Christianity 
the  religion  of  the  state,  and  pretended  to  he  a 
Christian,  —  and  Constantius  sent  him  here. 
Jnlian  lived  in  the  palace  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  which  was  most  likely  built  by  Con- 
stantius Chlorus,  who,  I  believe,  was  his  great- 
grandfather. Both  Gauls  and  Romans  were  very 
fond  of  Julian  ;  for  he  was  just  and  kind,  which 
was  more  than  could  be  said  of  his  contempo- 
raries in  general. 

"  That  was  the  time  when  there  were  usually 
half  a  dozen  emperors  at  once,  some  called  Caesar, 
some  called  Augustus,  and  all  of  them  got  mur- 
dered very  soon  after  they  were  proclaimed. 
Julian,  living  here  in  Lutetia,  was  Caesar,  but  not 
a  full-blown  Augustus ;  when  his  soldiers  insisted 
on  making  him  Augustus  Caesar,  and  he  led  them 
on  till  they  conquered  the  rest  of  the  empire, 
and  he  never  came  back.  One  other  emperor, 
Gratian,  lived  a  g'reat  deal  in  this  part  of  France, 
caring  for  nothing  but  hunting,  and  for  killing 
wild  beasts  in  the  amphitheatres,  here  and  at 
Treves." 

"  But,  papa,  if  there  were  three  temples  here, 
and  walls,  and  an  amphitheatre,  and  a  palace, 
isn't  there  anything  left?  " 

"  Yery  little  indeed,  Fanny.  You  must  remem- 
ber that  it  is  fifteen  hundred  years  since  Gratian 
was  here  ;  and  for  a  great  part  of  the  time,  wars, 
and  miseries  of  all  kinds,  made  people  care  very 
little  for  Roman  ruins,  unless  they  could   pull 
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them  down  and  use  the  stones  to  build  houses  for 
themselves.  There  is  one  great  hall  left  of  the 
palace  Julian  lived  in,  and  whatever  has  been 
found  in  other  spots  —  small  stone  altars,  and 
carved  stones  of  Roman  work  —  has  been  put 
there.  I  believe  there  are  one  or  two  arches  of 
the  aqueduct  left  at  Arcueil." 

"0,  I  say.  can't  we  go  and  see  that  hall, 
please  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Rob,  I  don't  see  why  we  should  not  go 
to-morrow.     Shall  we,  Mary  ?  " 

"I  should  like  it." 

"  Whereabouts  is  it,  papa  ?  I  must  find  it  on 
the  map." 

"  Follow  the  Boulevard  St.  Michel,  which 
crosses  the  island,  and  a  little  way  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river,  on  the  left  hand,  is  the  Musee 
Cluny.  That  is  the  place  where  the  baths  of  the 
old  palace  stood,  and  it  is  a  room  of  the  bath 
that  is  still  to  be  seen." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

PALAIS   DES   THERMES,  AND  JAEDIN  DES  PLANTES. 

On  the  next  day,  Saturday,  Madame  Ledru 
did  not  find  it  easy  to  keep  the  children's  at- 
tention on  their  lessons,  for  they  had  a  great 
deal  to  say  ahout  the  afternoon  in  the  Champs 
Elysees  (and  she  took  this  opportunity  to  teach 
them  carefully  not  to  call  the  place  the  Champs 
Eleesy,  as  Americans  and  English  generally  do, 
but  E-ly-sees,  with  all  the  syllables  equal),  and 
they  wished  to  tell  her,  also,  how  they  were  going 
sight-seeing,  to  look  for  old  Roman  walls.  She 
was  amused  to  hear  that  their  father  had  been 
telling  them  about  Paris  in  its  village  days,  and 
she  promised  to  find  some  other  stories  about  it. 

The  morning  work  was  over  at  last,  and  the 
children's  dinner  too.  They  made  themselves 
ready  for  going  out,  and  were  surprised  to  find 
that  Charlie  was  to  go. 

''  He  don't  know  about  the  Romans,"  said  Rob- 
ert to  Fanny,  a  little  "  stuck  up  "  with  the  idea 
that  he  knew  about  Julius  Caesar.  However, 
they  got  no  explanation  of  Charlie's  going,  but 
Joseph  went  on  the  box  of  the  carriage,  and  was 
to  have  charge  of  the  little  boy. 
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Fanny  thought  they  were  to  pass  again  across 
the  great  court  of  the  Tuileries  ;  instead  of 
which  they  drove  along  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  the 
whole  length  of  the  palace,  and  still  farther  in 
the  same  direction.  On  the  side  of  the  street 
opposite  the  garden  and  palace,  the  houses  are 
huilt  so  that  the  lower  story  is  an  open  arcade, 
with  shops  inside ;  and,  as  you  pass  along,  you 
look  through  one  arch  after  another,  and,  through 
each,  you  see  the  window  or  door  of  a  pretty  shop. 
The  Rue  de  Rivoli  is  nearly  three  miles  long,  in 
a  straight  line  ;  but  the  Lewises  did  not  drive  all 
the  length  of  it  this  time.  They  turned  to  the 
right  towards  the  river;  and  when  they  had  crossed 
a  short  bridge,  Mr.  Lewis  said  to  Rob,  "  Now  we 
are  on  the  island."  The  next  minute  they  were 
crossing  another  piece  of  bridge,  to  the  farther 
side  of  the  river,  for  the  island  is  very  narrow. 
Before  they  reached  the  place  where  they  were 
going,  Mr.  Lewis  said  to  Rob  and  Fanny,  — 

"  You  know  you  must  not  expect  to  see  any- 
thing beautiful.  The  one  great  room  which  is 
left,  that  was  built  by  the  Romans,  may  have  been 
handsome  once,  for  they  used  to  cover  the  w^alls 
of  rooms  with  marbles  and  mosaics ;  but  those 
are  all  gone,  peeled  off,  and  crumbled.  It  is 
wonderful  enough  that  the  stone  walls  should 
have  been  made  so  strong  as  to  last  all  this 
time.  If  you  try  to  think  how  long  a  hundred 
years  are,  twice  as  long  as  your  grandmother  has 
lived  —  " 
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"  Not  quite,  papa/'  said  Fanny.  "  Grandmother 
is  fifty-six,  you  know." 

"  Yery  true,  little  woman  ;  but  still,  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  your  grandmother  was  a  very  little  girl ; 
and  then  think  that  it  is  fifteen  times  a  hundred 
years  since  Julian  lived  here  —  you  will  wonder 
there  is  anything  left  that  he  ever  saw,  except  the 
river  and  the  island." 

They  arrived  at  the  Hotel  de  Cluny,  and  told 
the  concierge  they  wanted  to  see  the  Palais  des 
Thermes  (Palace  of  the  Baths),  as  it  is  called, 
most  likely  because  the  splendid  great  halls  for 
the  baths  remained  standing,  so  long  after  the 
rest  of  the  buildings  were  destroyed.  When  they 
reached  the  door  of  the  great  hall,  Fanny  ex- 
claimed, "  Why,  it  is  down  cellar.  You  did  not 
say  it  was  a  cellar,  papa !  It  is  all  cold  and 
damp.     I  don't  think  it  is  a  nice  bath-room." 

Her  father  laughed.  "  It  is  not  probable  that 
this  used  to  be  a  cellar.  Look  how^  high  the  roof 
is,  and  how  large  the  room  is.  We  have  to  go 
down  some  steps,  because  the  ground  all  around 
here  has  been  filling  up  these  last  twelve  hundred 
years  or  so.  The  land  about  it  is  higher,  and  so 
this  old  floor,  which  used  to  be  on  a  level  with 
the  ground,  or  above  it,  is  below  it  now." 

"  Come  look  at  this  !  "  says  Eob.  "  Why,  here 
are  Latin  words  cut  in  a  stone.  Who  cut  them, 
papa  ?  " 

"  Who,  but  the  Romans,  my  boy  ?  What  lan- 
guage did  they  speak  and  write  ?  " 
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"  Latin,"  said  Rob ;  "  but  then  other  people  cut 
Latin  words  on  tombs  and  places,  don't  they  ?  " 

"  That's  very  true.  The  Romans  used  to  do  it, 
and,  ever  since  their  time,  their  language  has 
been  so  much  admired  that  it  has  been  used  a 
great  deal  for  public  inscriptions,  because  it  was 
thought  more  dignified ;  but  these  are  old  Roman 
stones,  cut  by  the  Romans." 

"  Well,  that's  queer,  any  way,"  said  Rob,  who 
was  beginning  to  take  in  the  notion  that  the  Ro- 
mans had  built  up  the  walls  and  carved  the  stones 
all  round  him,  so  long  ago  that  his  grandmother 
might  have  lived  as  long  as  she  had  now,  thirty 
times  over ;  and  he  had  a  feeling  that  his  grand- 
mother was  a  very  old  lady ;  so  he  was  growing 
quite  sober  on  the  occasion. 

His  father  made  him  look  at  the  large  stones 
of  which  the  wall  was  built,  and  see  how  well 
they  were  laid  on  one  another.  Among  the 
stones  lying  on  the  floor,  along  the  wall  (on  some 
of  which  were  cut  the  Latin  words  Robert  had 
discovered),  Mr.  Lewis  showed  him  one  or  two 
large  ones,  nicely  cut,  of  a  peculiar  shape,  which 
he  said  had  been  used  for  altars  in  the  Roman 
temples.  There  were  some  pieces  of  Roman  pot- 
tery too,  but  so  broken  and  covered  with  dirt  that 
the  children  would  not  have  guessed  what  they 
were ;  and  there  were  some  broken  statues  lean- 
ing against  the  wall,  brought  there  from  different 
places. 

Among  the  statues,  Mr.  Lewis  showed  his  wife 
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one  which  was  said  to  be  the  portrait  of  Julian, 
the  emperor,  part  of  whose  letter  about  Paris  he 
had  read  aloud  the  night  before. 

Mrs.  Lewis  made  the  children  observe  how 
nicely  the  arches  were  built,  some  of  them  open- 
ing into  passages,  and  some  built  into  the  wall  to 
make  it  stronger.  The  porter  who  had  come 
with  them,  told  them  that  at  one  time,  long  ago, 
the  earth  was  so  piled  up,  around  and  over  this 
hall,  that  a  garden  with  large  trees  was  on  the 
roof;  but  it  was  so  strong  that  it  /lid  not  break 
down,  even  with  that  weight  on  it,  though  it  was 
like  a  cave,  and  was  used  by  a  cooper,  for  a  store- 
house. The  room  that  opened  out  of  this  had 
fallen  in,  though  some  pieces  of  wall  are  standing, 
and  can  be  seen  from  the  street. 

When  Robert  and  Fanny  seemed  really  to  un- 
derstand what  they  were  seeing,  and  knew  that 
it  was  one  of  many  rooms  of  a  great  building, 
the  rest  of  which  had  been  pulled  down  or  had 
fallen  to  ruins  centuries  ago,  then  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lewis  took  them  away,  for  it  was  a  chilly 
place.  Little  Charlie  had  been  left  in  the  car- 
riage all  this  while,  and  was  very  happy,  playing 
with  Joseph. 

Robert  was  still  puzzled  to  know  why  his 
mother  had  brought  Charlie ;  for,  certainly,  if  he 
was  only  to  drive  through  the  streets  with  them, 
and  wait  in  the  carriage,  it  was  very  little  fun  for 
him. 

When  they  were  all  in  the  carriage  again,  Mr. 
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Lewis  told  Joseph  to  drive  to  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes  ;  and  he  was  immediately  assailed  with  a 
chorus,  or  rather  a  duo,  of  questions,  for  neither 
Robert  nor  Fanny  had  ever  heard  of  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes.  Rob  was  a  little  mortified  that  he 
had  not  seen  it  on  the  map,  but  his  father  assured 
him  he  would  find  it  there  when  he  got  home. 

"  What  a  funny  name  it  is,"  said  Fanny,  "  as  if 
all  gardens  weren't  gardens  of  plants !  What 
else  could  it  be,  I  wonder  ?  " 

"  Come  now,  perhaps  it  isn't  a  garden  at  all, 
they  have  such  queer  names  for  places." 

"  You  will  see  pretty  soon,"  said  their  father. 

At  last  they  stopped  at  the  door  of  a  large, 
plain  building,  with  two  other  large  buildings 
near  it,  and  Robert  exclaimed,  "  There,  I  said 
perhaps  it  wouldn't  be  a  g*arden  at  all." 

Here  they  all  got  out,  and  Robert  and  Fanny 
found  they  were  going  into  one  of  the  buildings 
with  their  father ;  while  their  mother  and  little 
Charlie,  followed  by  Joseph,  went  another  way, 
and  the  carriage  drove  off.  When  Mr.  Lewis  had 
found  a  man  to  take  their  tickets  and  show  them 
the  way,  he  explained  the  mystery  of  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes  to  the  children  ;  and  they  were  de- 
lighted to  find  that  they  were  to  see  stuffed 
animals  in  the  building,  and  living  animals,  rare 
flowers,  and  trees  in  the  garden,  where  their 
mother  and  Charlie  had  gone.  In  fact,  they  had 
come  to  see  a  collection  in  natural  history, 
larger  than  they  had  ever  seen,  a  beautiful  me- 
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uagerie,  and  a  botanical  garden,  all  three  to- 
gether ;  and  Mr.  Lewis  told  them  it  was  a  kind 
of  college  for  natnral  history  besides,  where  the 
professors  gave  lectures  and  lessons,  with  the 
plants  and  animals  close  at  hand,  to  show  to  the 
pupils,  and  so  make  the  lessons  more  interesting. 

There  were  so  naany  things  collected  and  nicely 
arranged  in  these  large  buildings  that  Mr.  Lewis 
said  they  would  be  quite  tired  if  they  tried  to  see 
all ;  so  he  would  take  them  only  to  see  the  birds, 
and  insects,  and  stuffed  animals. 

They  walked  quickly  through  several  larg'e 
rooms  in  the  first  story,  where  snakes,  fish,  liz- 
ards, and  frogs  were  kept  in  glass  jars  of  alcohol ; 
and  shells,  and  corals,  tortoises,  water-birds,  and 
some  quadrupeds  were  placed,  in  such  numbers 
that  Robert  and  Fanny  began  to  wonder  where 
such  multitudes  could  have  come  from. 

Then,  going  up  one  more  flight  of  stairs,  they 
found  four  long  halls ;  three  of  them  full  of  curi- 
ous large  animals ;  and  one  hall  containing,  as 
their  father  told  them,  ten  thousand  birds.  The 
two  children  were  very  fond  of  these  things,  and 
had  often  gone  to  see  such  at  home  ;  but  they  had 
never  dreamed  of  seeing  so  many  together,  and 
Mr.  Lewis  w^as  obliged  to  tell  them,  over  and  over 
again,  that  they  might  come  here  often,  if  they 
wished,  before  he  could  get  them  away. 

They  left  the  building  by  another  door  from 
that  by  wdiich  they  had  come  in,  and  saw  a  long 
formal  garden  before  them,  with  buildings   on 
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each  side,  where  their  father  said  were  more  col- 
lections, and  a  library  and  lecture-rooms ;  but 
they  left  the  straight,  stiff  walks  of  this  garden 
and  turned  to  the  left,  where  they  saw  large 
green -houses,  winding  walks,  shrubberies,  and 
beautiful  trees. 

Presently  they  found  some  of  the  live  animals 

of  the  menagerie. 
Fanny  was  delighted 
to  see  that  they  were 
not  kept,  as  she  had 
seen  them  in  travel- 
ling menageries  a  t 
home,  shut  up  in  nar- 
row cages,  hardly  big- 
ger than  themselves ; 
but  that  they  had 
large  yards,  shut  in 
with  fences,  where 
they  could  walk  about ;  and  each  one,  as  for  in- 
stance the  elephant,  had  a  comfortable  house  to 

go  into  when  he  liked. 

They  saw  a  great 
many  beautiful,  large 
1  birds,  some  in  a  kind  of 
'^  poultry  yard,  with  a  lit- 
tle pond  in  it  for  swans 
and  herons ;  some  in  a 
great  aviary,  with  wire 
net  all  around  it,  where 
they   had    room    to   fly 
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about,  and  where  there  were  eagles,  parrots,  and 
mauy  birds  still  more 
odd  and  strange.  There 
were  deer  and  goats, 
too,  and  beautiful  Asi- 
atic sheep  in  other 
yards. 

The  beasts  of  prey  — 

lions,     and     tigers,     and        JardiadesPlantes,  Beasts  of  Prey. 

such  dangerous  creatures  —  were  in  a  building 
where  each  had  a  large  chamber,  with  strong 
iron  bars  to  keep  them 
from  doing  harm ;  but 
they  had  room  enough, 
and  were  kept  beauti- 
fully clean. 

At  last  the  children 
found  Mrs.  Lewis  sit- 
ting watching  Charlie, 
who  was  in  Joseph's 
arms  in  a  perfect  ecstasy  of  delight,  in  front  of 
the  great  monkey-house,  where  a  crowd  of  mon- 
keys of  all  sizes  were  springing  about,  climbing  up 
and  down,  rolling  over  each  other,  making  funny 
faces,  and  behaving  as  if  it  were  their  business 
to  make  people  laugh.  Joseph  had  plenty  of  nuts 
to  give  them ;  and  it  was  very  droll  to  see  them 
trying  to  crack  the  nuts,  and  at  the  same  time, 
to  hide  them  from  each  other,  for  fear  they 
should  be  stolen. 

The  children  saw  the  bears  last,  and  were  all 
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Jardin  des  Plantes,  Beeirs. 


very  unhappy  at  leaving 
this  dear,  delightful 
place,  even  with  the 
promise  of  coming' 
again.  They  knew  now 
why  Charlie  had  come 
with  them, '  and  were 
only  puzzled  to  know 
how  they  were  to  get 
^^  home,  as  they  were 
sure  they  must  he  a 
long  way  from  the  Place 
Vendome.  This  mystery  was  solved  also,  for,  at 
a  great  gate  of  the  garden  which  they  found 
close  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  stood  the  car- 
riage ;  and,  as  Charlie  was  immensely  talkative, 
they  chattered  so  fast  all  the  way  that  it  seemed 
to  them  scarcely  five  minutes  before  they  were  at 
their  hotel. 

Mrs.  Lewis  always  kept  up  the  good  home 
habit  of  going  in  to  see  her  children  after  they 
were  in  bed,  and  having  a  little  quiet  talk  with 
the  older  ones  about  the  doings  of  the  day. 
When  she  went  into  Robert's  room  that  night, 
he  said,  "  Mamma,  I  should  like  to  live  a  hun- 
dred years  ! " 

"  You  will,  my  boy,"  answered  his  mother. 
"What  do  you  mean,  mamma?  "  exclaimed  he, 
sitting  up  in  bed,  with  his  brown  eyes  open  very 
wide. 

"  It  is  not  very  likely  you  will  be  living  in  this 
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body,  on  this  earth,  but  you  will  be  living  some- 
where." 

"  0  !  "  said  Robert,  dropping  back  on  his  pillow, 
as  if  he  understood  now  what  mamma  was  talk- 
ing of. 

"  If  you  were  to  live  all  that  time  in  this  body, 
I  think  you  would  find  it  a  dull  business  at  last. 
By  the  time  you  were  eighty,  your  body  would  be 
very  tiresome  to  you,  and  you  would  be  glad  to 
have  God  willing  to  take  you  out  of  it,  and  let 
you  leave  it  behind.  Until  you  are  fifty,  if  you 
are  well  and  strong,  you  may  not  think  so ;  but 
you  know  how  tired  and  feeble  poor  old  Mr. 
Jameson  is  ?  " 

''  Yes,  mamma,  I  know.  But  if  I  could  be  w  ell 
and  strong  always  till  I  was  a  hundred,  wouldn't 
it  be  fun  ?  I  should  like  to  know  what  people 
were  doing.  Don't  you  think  the  old  Romans 
would  like  to  know  what  we  do  ?  Do  you  think 
I  shall  know  where  —  where  —  I  am  ?  " 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  I  think,  Rob.  If  you  live 
like  a  good  Christian,  and  a  loving  child  of  our 
Heavenly  Father,  all  the  time  you  are  here,  so 
that  some  day  our  Lord  may  say  to  you,  '  Well 
done,  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into 
the  joy  of  thy  Lord,'  then  I  think  you  will  have 
everything  that  will  make  you  happy. 

"  If,  a  hundred  years  hence,  you  are  in  heaven, 
and  wish  so  very  much  to  know  what  is  doing  here 
that  you  can't  be  happy  without  knowing,  then  I 
think  you  will  know,  because  I  think  our  dear 
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Father  will  make  us  all  liappy  in  heaven.  But 
when  we  get  there,  perhaps  we  shan't  wish  for 
quite  the  same  things  we  do  here,  because  we 
shall  be  so  interested  in  what  happens  in  heaven. 
Good-night,  my  darling." 

Rob  put  his  arms  tight  round  his  darling 
mother's  neck,  and  kissed  her  half  a  dozen  times 
before  he  let  her  go.  When  she  was  gone,  he 
thought  a  few  minutes  about  heaven ;  then  his 
eyelids  closed,  and  he  went  to  sleep,  looking  as 
happy  as  if  he  were  there. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

PARIS   AFTER   THE    ROMANS    LEFT    IT. 

The  day  after  the  visit  to  the  Palais  cles 
Therraes  was  Sunday ;  and  the  Lewises  went,  as 
they  had  gone  the  Sunday  before,  to  the  English 
Chapel,  near  the  Champs  Elysees,  where  they 
happened  that  day  to  hear  an  American  clergy- 
man preach.  In  the  afternoon,  they  stayed  quietly 
at  home,  Robert  and  Fanny  learning  some  Sun- 
day lessons,  and  reading  and  writing,  and  play- 
ing with  Charlie  and  Nellie.  At  last  they  were 
growing  tired  of  occupying  themselves,  and  came, 
as  they  often  did,  to  ask  their  mother  to  read  or 
tell  them  something.  So  Mrs.  Lewis  laid  down 
her  book,  and  sent  Fanny  to  get  another  from 
her  bedroom,  in  which  she  said  there  was  an 
account  of  a  good  woman,  which  she  would  tell 
them,  not  reading  it  exactly  as  it  was,  but  adding 
some  things  she  had  read  in  other  books. 

When  the  children  were  sitting  by  the  sofa 
where  their  mother  was  resting,  she  began  to  tell 
them  this  story,  a  true  story,  and  about  things 
that  once  happened  in  Paris  too  j  so  they  liked  it 
all  the  better. 

"  Once  upon  a  time,  a  little  peasant-girl  was 
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born  at  Naiiterre,  seven  or  eight  miles  from  here. 
Paris  was  still  a  small  village  on  the  island, 
though  the  Roman  palace,  and  gardens,  the  tem- 
ples, and  the  aqueduct,  and  amphitheatre  were 
here,  some  on  one  bank  of  the  river,  and  some 
on  the  other.  The  child's  name  was  Genevieve. 
If  youTvant  to  know  just  when  'once  on  a  time' 
was,  it  was  sixty  years  after  Julian  left  Paris, 
that  is,  in  the  year  421 ;  and  the  Romans  were 
all  gone,  except,  perhaps,  some  Avho  had  bought 
land,  and  settled  here  with  their  families. 

"  When  Genevieve  was  a  little  girl,  she  seems 
to  have  been  poor ;  and  they  say  she  tended  sheep 
for  a  farmer  who  lived  near  her  father.  If  she 
did  that,  she  spent  her  days  out  in  the  fields, 
round  the  village,  walking  about  with  the  sheep 
and  lambs,  perhaps  spinning  with  a  distaff,  or 
knitting,  and  thinking. 

"When  she  grew  up,  she  seems  to  have  had 
money  to  give  away ;  so  perhaps  some  of  her  rela- 
tives were  well  off. 

"  Genevieve  was  a  very  good  and  gentle  child, 
who  loved  God,  and  Christ  her  Saviour,  and 
longed  to  do  all  that  Jesus  taught.  When  she 
was  about  seven  years  old,  a  good  clergyman, 
Germain,  Bishop  of  Auxerre,  who  was  going  over 
to  England  to  try  to  make  the  people  there  more 
Christian,  spent  a  night  in  Nanterre,  on  his 
journey;  and  all  the  people  crowded  to  see  him, 
and  to  ask  him  to  give  them  his  blessing.  Among 
the  others  Genevieve's  father  and  mother  came. 
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bringing  her  with  them ;  and  Germain  was  told 
that  '  la  pucellette  Genevieve '  was  better  than 
the  other  children  in  the  village,  that  her  piety 
and  humility  were  very  sweet,  and  made  every- 
body love  her,  though  she  was  so  little. 

"  Germain  talked  to  her,  and  asked  her  some 
questions  ;  and,  as  this  was  the  afternoon  that  he 
arrived,  he  told  her  to  come  to  see  him  the  next 
morning  before  he  went  away.  Both  times  that 
she  saw  him,  she  told  him  how  much  she  wished 
to  be  a  good  Christian  woman,  to  love  Christ,  and 
to  feel  sure  that  Christ  loved  her ;  and  she  was 
so  eager  and  earnest  in  her  way  of  saying  it  that 
he  saw  she  felt  it,  and  he  toW  her  always  to  try 
to  feel  as  she  did  then.  He  hung  round  her  neck 
a  little  copper  coin,  with  a  cross  marked  on  it, 
and  told  her  to  keep  it  there,  as  a  sign  that  she 
meant  to  set  herself  apart  from  all  that  was 
wrong,  and  to  serve  God  all  her  life. 

"  Genevieve  was  very  much  excited  by  this, 
and  seriously  considered  herself  separated  from 
the  world,  and  dedicated  to  heaven.  She  per- 
severed, too,  though  she  was  a  little  girl ;  and 
when  she  was  fifteen,  and  felt  quite  grown  up,  she 
reuewed  all  her  promises  to  God  and  to  herself. 
As  long  as  her  parents  lived,  she  stayed  in  Nan- 
terre,  which  must  have  been  only  a  little  place, 
with  very  few  houses  in  it. 

"  The  times  were  hard,  for,  in  those  days,  gTcat 
troops  of  wild  and  lawless  people  kept  coming 
into  France  —  through  Germany  —  from  Russia 
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and  Hungary,  —  heathen,  uncivilized  men  and 
women,  fighting  when  people  did  not  give  them 
all  they  wanted;  murdering  and  ill-treating  any- 
body they  were  angry  with  ;  burning  towns  which 
for  any  reason  they  did  not  like ;  camping  in 
fields,  and  destroying  whatever  was  planted  there, 
and,  when  they  went  away,  leaving  all  the  coun- 
try people  miserable,  and  poor,  and  frightened. 

"  While  Genevieve  lived,  this  sort  of  thing 
must  have  happened  a  great  many  times  to  peo- 
ple whom  she  knew ;  and,  besides,  those  in  her 
own  village  and  in  Paris  weVe  not  like  the  people 
nowadays,  —  they  were  rude  and  ignorant,  and 
only  half  Christian,  —  so  that  she  saw  a  great 
deal  of  wickedness,  and  a  great  deal  of  misery. 

"When  her  parents  died,  Genevieve  came  to 
Paris,  to  live  with  her  old  godmother,  who  was  a 
relation  of  hers,  probably  an  aunt,  or  cousin  of 
her  mother ;  and  here  she  lived  all  the  rest  of  her 
life.  Her  beautiful  piety  and  modesty,  her  de- 
sire always  to  do  what  would  please  God,  which 
naturally  made  her  spend  all  her  time  and  money 
in  active  kindnesses  to  the  sick  and  poor,  made 
almost  everybody  love  and  respect  her ;  but  still 
there  were  many  who,  because  they  were  not 
good  themselves,  could  not  really  understand 
anybody's  being  so  good,  and  they  abused  her, 
and  called  her  visionary,  and  a  hypocrite,  that 'is, 
they  sometimes  said  she  was  fanciful  and  crazy, 
and  sometimes  that  she  was  only  a  humbug,  pre- 
tending to  be  good,  so  as  to  get  admired. 
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"  At  last  it  happened  that  some  of  the  wild 
strangers  from  the  forests  of  Eastern  Europe 
came  towards  Paris,  and  the  Parisians  were  so 
frightened  that  they  thought  of  packing  up  every- 
thing and  running  away,  leaving  their  island-town 
to  be  burned  by  these  Huns.  Genevieve,  though 
she  was  such  a  quiet,  modest  woman,  could  not 
bear  to  have  her  townspeople  behave  in  this 
cowardly  way  ;  and  she  talked  to  them  so  elo- 
quently about  not  leaving  their  homes  to  be 
abused  and  destroyed  by  these  rude  pagans,  and 
promised  them  so  confidently  that  God  would 
take  care  of  them  if  they  were  brave  and  did 
their  duty,  that  they  changed  their  minds,  and 
determined  to  stay  and  defend  Paris. 

"  They  had  scarcely  decided  to  do  this,  when 
news  came  that  the  Huns  had  changed  their 
minds  too,  and  were  moving  off  another  way, 
without  coming  to  Paris  at  all.  The  Parisians 
were  overjoyed,  of  course,  and  thankful  that  they 
had  not  made  fools  of  themselves  by  running 
away,  as  they  meant  to  do;  and,  as  they  knew 
very  well  it  was  only  Genevieve  who  had  saved 
them  from  doing  such  a  cowardly  thing,  they  fell 
down  at  her  feet  and  thanked  her. 

"  Indeed,  since  she  had  told  them  God  would 
take  care  of  them,  they  thought  that  she  had 
soi]ie  wonderful  means  of  knowing  what  God  was 
going  to  do,  and  that  her  prayers  had  more  power 
with  God  than  other  people's ;  and,  being  igno- 
rant and  only  half  Christian,  they  began  to  think 
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she  could  do  miracles.  At  any  rate,  from  that 
time  they  all  looked  up  to  her  as  a  kind  of  mother 
to  the  whole  town,  and  nobody  dared  to  say  a 
word  against  her. 

"  Afterwards,  when  Genevieve  was  at  least  sixtv 
years  old,  some  other  wild  foreigners  —  not  Huns, 
but  Franks  —  really  besieged  Paris  ;  and,  as  they 
had  no  cannon,  or  muskets,  or  rifles  then,  only 
bows  and  arrows,  swords  and  lances,  and  as 
the  Parisians  could  build  towers  and  walls,  and 
cut  off  their  bridges,  the  most  the  Franks  could 
do  was  to  prevent  any  food  or  help  from  coming 
into  the  town ;  so  the  siege  lasted  a  very  long 
time,  some  people  say  five  years. 

"  All  this  time  Genevieve  was  never  weary  of 
doing  good  in  the  little  town,  taking  care  of  the 
sick  and  wounded,  and  trying,  in  every  way,  to 
get  food  for  the  poor,  famishing  people.  Once, 
when  it  seemed  as  if  nothing  would  save  them 
all  from  starving,  she  went  off  herself,  in  com- 
mand of  a  little  fleet  of  boats,  —  at  the  risk  of 
being  attacked  and  destroyed  if  they  were  seen, 
—  and  succeeded  in  going  up  the  river  to  Troyes, 
and  getting  her  boats  well  loaded  with  provis- 
ions, which  she  brought  back  to  Paris,  and  saved 
the  lives  of  many  people.  The  poor  Parisians 
were  beaten  at  last,  but  they  would  not  really 
submit  to  the  Franks,  until  their  king,  Clovis, 
had  his  son  baptized  as  a  Christian,  and  showed 
in  that  way  that  he  was  willing  to  be  just  to 
the  Christians  whom  he  had  conquered. 
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"  III  her  old  age  Genevieve  was  more  beloved 
and  respected  than  ever.  When  Clovis  and  his  son 
learned  what  sort  of  woman  she  was,  they  treated 
her  with  great  respect ;  and  it  is  said  that  often 
prisoners  and  criminals,  for  whom  she  asked  that 
they  might  be  set  free,  were  pardoned  and  re- 
leased by  the  king,  because  Genevieve  desired  it. 
She  lived  to  be  eighty-nine  years  old,  and  it  is 
said  that  she  built  a  church  on  the  hill  of  Mont- 
mart  re. 

"  While  she  was  alive,  her  wonderful  goodness 
and  courage  made  the  ignorant  people  who  loved 
her,  believe  and  repeat  extraordinary  stories  of 
what  she  did,  things  which  could  not  have  been 
done,  except  by  miracles ;  and  these  stories  were 
repeated  and  exagg^erated  in  aftertimes,  when 
there  were  no  printed  books,  and  very  few  people 
coukl  read  or  write  ;  so  that  modest,  pious  Gene- 
vieve would  have  been  amazed  to  hear  the  untrue 
and  impossible  tales  that  Avere  told  of  her,  by  peo- 
ple who  thought  they  were  only  praising  and  ex- 
alting her.  She  and  Bishop  Germain,  her  friend, 
were  both  soon  called  saints,  and  Genevieve  was 
made  what  is  called  a  patron  saint  of  Paris. 

"  But  because  fanciful,  untrue  stories  have 
been  told  about  good  persons,  and  foolish  honors 
paid  to  them  which  should  not  be  paid  to  human 
beings,  we  need  not  for  that  reason  forget  the 
good  and  pleasant  things  about  them  which  are 
true. 

"  Genevieve's  benevolent,  brave,  modest  life,  in 
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lawless,  half-pagan  times,  is  a  bright  spot  in  the 
history  of  Paris ;  and  we  love  to  think  of  her,  liv- 
ing on  the  little  island,  sometimes  not  daring  to 
cross  either  bridge  for  fear  of  the  rude,  cruel  peo- 
ple whom  she  might  meet ;  but  sometimes,  in 
quieter  days,  able  to  go  over  to  the  Roman  palace, 
or  to  Montmartre,  where  Denis  and  his  com- 
panions died  for  the  Christian  faith,  and  where 
she  built  the  church  I  told  you  of;  sometimes 
having  a  peaceful  sail  on  the  river  up  and  down, 
then  taking  that  fleet  to  Troyes ;  but  always  busy 
going  from  house  to  house  doing  good,  going  to 
church,  and  being  useful  to  all  her  neighbors,  till 
she  was  nearly  ninety  years  old." 

Both  the  children  sat  for  some  time  without 
speaking,  after  Mrs.  Lewis  had  finished,  till  she 
said,  — 

"  Well,  how  do  you  like  my  story  ?  " 
"  Very  much,"  said  Fanny,  who  was  evidently 
thinking  it  over  seriously. 

"  First-rate,"  said  Rob  :  "  wasn't   she   plucky, 
going  to  Troyes  ?     How  far  off  is  Troyes  ?  " 
"About  one  hundred- miles,  I  should  think." 
"  How  long  would  it  take  to  get  there  ?  " 
"  In  the  boats,  rowing  and  sailing?     Twenty- 
four  hours  or  more,  I  suppose.     You  had  better 
ask  papa  by  and  by." 

"  Do  you  think  it  was  any  easier  for  Genevieve 
to  be  good  when  she  was  a  little  girl,  than  it  is 
for  us  nowadays,  mamma  ?  "  asked  Fanny. 

"  No,  dearie,  I  don't  think  it  was.     The  diffi- 
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culties  for  you  and  me  are,  that  life  is  so  easy  and 
happy  aud  pleasant,  that  it  is  hard  to  remember, 
and  watch,  and  deny  ourselves,  and  not  fret  at 
trifles,  and  keep  holy  thoughts  in  our  minds. 

''  The  trouble  for  Genevieve  was  that  her  life 
was  very  hard,  and  there  was  so  much  to  discour- 
age, and  frighten,  and  weary  her.  The  people 
she  lived  among  were  rough  and  cruel,  and  often 
ungrateful  for  her  care  and  kindness ;  and  the 
pagans  whom  she  frequently  met,  who  did  not 
even  believe  in  God,  but  in  Thor  and  Jupiter  and 
a  great  many  other  false  gods,  were  always  ready 
to  ill-treat,  or  even  kill  her  for  being  a  Christian. 
So  it  must  have  been  hard,  for  people  who  were 
not  so  much  in  earnest  as  Genevieve  was,  to  see 
God's  goodness  in  the  midst  of  so  much  wicked- 
ness, and  to  be  kind,  for  Christ's  sake,  to  such 
odious  people." 

"  How  do  you  suppose  she  did  it  ?  "  said  Fanny, 
with  a  little  sigh. 

"  By  praying  to  God  very  often,  and  thinking 
of  what  He  would  wish  as  nearly  all  the  time  as 
she  could." 

Just  then  Mr.  Lewis  came  into  the  room, 
bringing  a  gentleman  whom  he  had  asked  to  dine 
with  them,  and  there  was  no  more  chance  to  talk 
about  Genevieve.  The  next  day  Fanny  was  not 
quite  well,  aud,  as  the  weather  was  bad  for  a  day 
or  two  afterwards,  she  would  have  had  rather  a 
dull  time,  but  for  Madame  Ledru,  and  the  draw- 
ing-master who  came  to  give  Robert  and  Fanny 
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their  first  lessons,  which  he  made  ver}^  pleasant 
to  them. 

When  Madame  Ledru  found  that  Fanny  did 
not  feel  well,  and  could  not  have  the  amusement 
of  going  out,  she  remembered  her  promise  of 
finding  some  more  stories  about  old  Paris. 
So,  instead  of  one  of  their  regular  lessons,  she 
told  them,  one  morning,  some  stories  about 
things  which  happened  in  Paris,  fifty  years  after 
Genevieve  died,  in  the  days  of  the  grandsons  of 
that  Clovis  who  was  king  of  the  Franks  when 
Genevieve  was  alive.  And  really  those  stories  were 
so  full  of  princes  and  princesses,  and  wicked 
kings  and  queens,  \hat  the  children  thought  they 
sounded  very  much  like  some  of  their  fairy  tales, 
though  there  were  no  fairies  in  them. 

"  The  Franks  who  took  Paris  in  Genevieve's  life 
were  still  here.  They  had  spread  themselves 
over  a  great  deal  of  the  country,  and  there  were 
four  Prankish  kings,  in  diiferent  jjlaces,  all 
brothers,  all  grandsons  of  Clovis ;  and  all  four 
were  wicked,  cruel  men,  almost  as  bad  as  the 
ogres  in  fairy  stories.  Sigebert  was  rather  the 
best  of  the  four,  and  Hilperic  ^  was  rather  the 
worst,  but  there  was  not  much  to  choose  among 
them. 

"  Hilperic  and  Sigebert,  both  used  to  come 
sometimes  to  Paris,  for  they  liked  living  in  the 
old  Roman  palace,  which  had  great  gardens 
round  it,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river.     Not 

1  Often  called  Chilperic. 
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far  from  the  palace  was  a  churcli  where  their 
grandfather  Clovis  and  his  wife  were  buried, 
and  Genevieve  too.  The  four  brothers  were 
always  quarrelling  about  something,  and  once 
a  grand  quarrel,  that  three  of  them  had,  was  set- 
tled by  a  plan  that  Paris  should,  somehow,  belong 
to  all  the  three,  and  yet  no  one  of  them  should 
ever  have  a  right  to  go  there.  This  was  a  very 
'funny  arrangement,  and  before  long*  Sigebert 
made  up  his  mind  it  was  a  very  silly  one,  so  he 
came  to  Paris  in  spite  of  it. 

"When  he  had  arrived  safely  here,  and  had 
settled  himself  in  the  old  palace,  Brunehilde,  his 
wife,  determined  to  come  too ;  so  she  took  her 
three  children,  two  little  girls,  Ingonde  and 
Chlodeswinde  (queer  names,  the  Prankish  people 
had),  and  one  little  boy,  Hildebert,  six  years  old, 
and  came  to  Paris. 

"  Her  baggage  chariots  were  loaded  with  all 
the  silver  plate,  and  all  the  gold  and  jewels  and 
fine  things  she  had;  and,  being  a  young  and 
pretty  woman,  she  evidently  meant  to  dazzle  peo- 
ple by  her  beauty,  and  her  dress,  and  her  splendor. 
As  it  turned  out,  she  would  have  done  better  to 
leave  her  pretty  things  behind. 

"  The  day  Brunehilde  got  to  Paris,  the  people 
crowded  out  to  meet  her,  and  everything  seemed 
so  comfortable  and  safe  that,  when  her  husband 
left  her  and  went  off  to  fight  with  his  brother 
Hilperic,  she  did  not  mind  his  going  at  all,  but 
felt  very  grand  and   independent,  sure  that  he 
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would  beat  his  brother,  that  they  would  have 
more  land  and  more  money  than  ever,  more  peo- 
ple to  admire  them  and  wait  upon  them,  more 
fine  clothes  and  more  nice  palaces,  so  that  she 
was  in  high  spirits. 

"  Instead  of  having"  what  she  expected,  she  got 
news,  all  of  a  sudden,  that  her  husband,  Sigebert, 
had  been  murdered  by  messengers  of  his  brother 
Hilperic;  and  in  one  little  minute  she  found 
that  nobody  cared  for  her,  nobody  minded  her, 
nobody  would  even  help  her  to  go  away  from 
Paris  before  Hilperic  should  arrive.  She  and  her 
children  were  prisoners  in  the  Roman  palace, 
just  as  much  as  if  Hilperic  were  there,  and  had 
locked  her  up ;  because,  now  that  Sigebert  was 
dead,  the  only  person  whom  anybody  was  afraid  of, 
and  wanted  to  please,  was  Hilperic. 

"  Now  that  Sigebert  was  dead,  their  little  boy 
Hildebert  ought  to  be  king  ;  but  Brunehilde  knew 
very  well  that  if  his  uncle  Hilperic  could  get 
hold  of  him,  a  king  he  never  would  be,  so  there 
was  one  thing  she  resolved  to  do,  by  some -means 
or  other,  and  that  was,  to  send  little  Hildebert 
home.  She  put  him  in  a  great  basket,  which 
was  used  to  carry  provisions  in,  —  a  great  market- 
basket,  or  clothes-basket,  —  and  let  him  down  out 
of  a  window  of  the  palace,  and  he  was  taken 
away  by  the  only  man  whom  Brunehilde  could 
find  who  was  faithful  to  her.  She  did  it  only 
just  in  time,  and  when  Hilperic  came  he  was 
furious. 
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"  There  was  poor  Bruneliilde,  face  to  face  with 
her  augry  brother-in-law,  and  with  nobody  to  pro- 
tect her  if  he  chose  to  be  cruel  to  her.  She  could 
look*  pretty  and  cry,  and  beg  him  to  be  kind  to 
her  and  her  daughters ;  but  he  did  not  care  much 
for  her  pretty  face,  or  her  crying;  he  cared  a 
great  deal  more  for  the  money,  and  jewels,  and 
plate  she  had  brought  with  her  to  Paris,  poor, 
silly  little  woman. 

"  One  of  Hilperic's  sons,  Merowig,  was  charmed 
with  her  pretty  looks  and  pretty  ways ;  but  old 
Hilperic  spent  his  time  for  some  days  in  counting 
the  bags  of  gold  and  silver,  taking  lists  of  the 
dishes  and  drinking-cups  of  silver  and  gold, 
opening  the  cases  of  jewels,  and  looking  over  the 
bales  of  rich  stuffs  for  clothes  and  furniture, 
that  had  belonged  to  Sigebert  and  Brunehilde. 
She  did  not  know  what  he  might  do  with  her  and 
her  girls  ;  he  might  put  them  to  death,  and,  no 
doubt,  he  would  keep  all  her  property. 

"  Still  she  had  the  consolation  of  seeing  that 
Merowig  admired  her,  and  devoted  himself  to 
pleasing  her,  while  they  were  all  living  for  a  time 
together  in  the  old  palace. 

"  At  last  Hilperic  found  out  just  how  much 
wealth  he  had  got  by  killing  his  brother,  and  he 
decided  what  to  do  with  Brunehilde  and  her  girls. 
He  sent  little  Ingonde  and  Chlodeswinde  off  to 
one  of  his  own  towns,  Meaux  ;  but  he  sent  pretty 
Brunehilde  down  the  Seine  to  Rouen.  She  was 
sorry  to  be  separated  from  her  girls,  and  Merowig 
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was  wretched  at  having  her  go  away ;  but  on 
the  whole  she  was  well  off,  for  Hilperic  gave  her 
back  some  of  her  property.  When  she  went 
afterwards  from  Rouen  to  Metz  she  was  free, 
and  could  have  her  little  King  Hildebert  with 
her. 

"  Hilperic  was  bad  enough,  but  he  had  a  wife, 
Fredegonde,  who  was  as  bad  as  he,  if  not  worse. 
Five  or  six  years  after  Sigebert  was  killed,  these 
two  bad  people  were  living  in  Paris.  This  time 
they  lived  in  a  house,  about  the  middle  of  the 
town,  on  the  island.  It  seems  as  if  almost  every- 
body had  been  wicked  then,  yet  there  were  some 
good  people  scattered  about,  and  one  of  the  good 
ones  was  the  Bishop  of  Paris.  However,  he  could 
not  improve  either  the  king  and  queen,  nor  a 
wicked  man,  a  count,  who  was  perhaps  worse 
than  they  were,  and  who  had  tried  to  injure  both 
the  bishop  and  the  queen. 

"  Fredegonde  hated  this  count,"  and  he  had 
been  sent  into  exile,  excommunicated,  and  his 
title  taken  away  from  him.  But  the  king  half 
pardoned  him  afterwards ;  so  that,  as  he  was  a 
bold  man,  the  count  came  to  Paris,  and  when 
he  found  no  one  disturbed  him  for  the  first  few 
days,  he  thought  he  was  safe  enough. 

"  One  Sunday  morning,  when  the  king  and 
queen  were  in  church,  the  count  walked  into  the 
cathedral  in  the  middle  of  the  service,  went 
boldly  through  the  crowd  of  people,  straight  up 
to  where  the  queen  sat,  got  down  on  his  knees 
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before  her,  aud  asked  her  to  give  him  a  full  par- 
don. Fredegoude  was  astonished,  but  she  was 
also  furiously  angry  ;  she  grew  scarlet,  and  tears 
of  rage  came  rolling  down  her  cheeks.  She  was 
just  like  an  angry  child,  and  instead  of  forgiving 
the  count,  she  made  the  king  have  him  driven 
out  of  church.  Of  course  all  this  scene  had  in- 
terrupted the  service,  though  it  went  on  again 
afterwards  as  if  nothing  had  happened ;  and  if 
the  count  had  been  a  sensible  man,  he  would  have 
gone  out  of  Paris  before  they  left  the  church ; 
but  he  was  rash  enough  to  stay. 

"  Between  the  cathedral  and  the  palace  there 
was  a  square  with  shops  round  it,  shops  that  were 
open  in  front,  like  booths,  and  had  a  wooden  shed 
in  front  of  them,  making  a  kind  of  piazza  or 
veranda.  These  shops  were  open,  although  it 
was  Sunday  morning,  and  the  count  sauntered 
about  the  square,  lounging  before  the  shops,  ex- 
amining expensive  stuflPs  and  jewelry,  and  saying, 
boastfully :  '  I  have  lost  a  good  deal  to  be  sure, 
but  I  have  plenty  of  gold  aud  silver  yet.' 

"  He  handled  the  silks  and  damasks,  picked 
out  some  'handsome  jewels,  took  up  silver  cups 
and  dishes  to  feel  their  weight,  and  said  to  the 
shopkeepers,  '  I  like  this  ;  put  this  aside  for  me  , 
I  will  take  all  these.' 

"Presently  the  service  was  over  in  church,  th« 
crowd  came  out,  and  the  king  and  queen,  with 
their  own  people,  came  w^alking  through  the 
square  to  their  palace. 
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"  Persons  in  the  crowd  advised  the  count  to 
keep  out  of  sight,  but  he  stayed  where  he  was, 
under  the  shed  before  the  shops,  and  the  queen's 
sharp  eye  saw  him  very  quickly.  She  took  no 
notice  of  him  as  she  went  by ;  but  the  moment 
she  reached  the  palace  door,  she  sent  out  some 
men  to  seize  the  count,  and  bring  him  directly  to 
her.  They  tried  to  do  this,  but  they  were  not 
quick  enough  in  disarming  him;  so  he  defended 
himself  and  ran  towards  the  bridge  on  the  south 
side  of  the  island. 

"  A  little  street  led  out  of  the  square  to  this 
bridge ;  and  at  the  other  end  of  the  bridge  was 
a  road,  which  led  past  the  side  of  the  old  palace 
of  Julian.  Out  of  that  road  turned  another, 
which  went  along  the  front  of  the  palace,  and  by 
the  church  where  Genevieve,  and  Clovis  and  his 
wife  were  buried  (where  the  Pantheon  is  now). 

^'  Well,  the  count  was  badly  wounded  in  the 
head,  but  he  w^anted  to  get  beyond  the  bridge,  so 
he  ran  that  way.  It  w^as  a  wooden  bridge,  very 
old,  and  dreadfully  out  of  repair,  with  such  holes 
in  it  that  people  had  to  be  very  careful,  in  cross- 
ing it,  where  they,  or  their  horses,  put  their  feet. 
The  count  was  wounded  and  flying  for  his  life, 
so  he  could  not  stop  to  pick  his  way ;  his  foot 
caught  in  one  of  the  holes,  he  fell,  and  was  taken 
prisoner.  He  nearly  died  of  his  wounds,  and  the 
queen  had  him  put  to  death  in  prison  ;  and  so 
ended  the  life  of  a  wdcked  man,  by  the  orders  of 
a  cruel  woman." 
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Robert  and  Fanny  were  quite  interested  in  this 
last  story,  and  asked  Madame  Ledru  whether 
there  was  such  a  square  now,  on  the  island,  as 
that  where  the  count  went  shopping  on  Sunday 
morning. 

"  I  suppose  the  square  in  front  of  Notre-Dame 
is  in  the  same  place,"  she  said,  "  hut  it  has  no 
shops  round  it  now.  The  Cathedral  of  Notre- 
Dame  stands  where  the  old  cathedral  was,  so  the 
place  before  it  must  be  just  about  where  the  old 
square  was." 

"  I  want  to  see  it,"  said  Robert. 

"  Of  course  you  will  go  to  see  the  Church  of 
Notre -Dame,  and  then  you  will  see  the  square 
also." 


CHAPTER   X. 


WHEN  THE  COUNTRY  WAS  FIRST  CALLED  FRANCE. 

Fanny  was  quite  well  again  in  a  day  or  two, 
and  they  moved  to  the  Hotel  de  Lignolles,  where 
they  soon  felt  quite  at  home.  The  children  led 
very  regular  lives  with  their  drawing  and  music, 
and  Madame  Ledru's  lessons,  in  the  pretty  blue 
room.  They  spent  an  hour  in  the  garden  almost 
every  day,  at  the  time  when  Madame  de  Lignolles 
usually  went  to  drive ;  and  took  their  walks  with 
Madame  Ledru,  or  went  out  with  their  father 
and  mother.  When  they  started  for  their  walk, 
they  always  went  in,  for  a  few  minutes,  to  say 
good  morning  to  Madame  de  Lignolles,  as  if  they 
had  been  her  grandchildren ;  and  always  received 
each  a  bonbon  from  a  pretty  silver  bonbonniere, 
which  stood  on  her  little  work-table. 

As  she  seemed  to  grow  fond  of  the  children, 
and  particularly  of  the  little  ones,  Charlie  and 
Nellie  were  allowed  to  go  into  the  garden  with 
Marie  more  than  the  older  ones,  and  Madame  de 
Lig-nolles  often  called  them  to  her  window  and 
told  Marie  to  let  them  play  about  there,  or  told 
Therese  to  bring  some  of  the  playthings  she  kept 
for  her  grandchildren,  wdiicli  enchanted  the  little 
ones. 
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Mr.  aud  Mrs.  Lewis  also  paid  their  respects  to 
Madame  de  Liguolles  every  day,  and,  generally^ 
just  before  dinner,  M.  Adolplie  and  Mademoi- 
selle Eulalie  came  np  for  a  call,  when  the  chil- 
dren were  sure  to  get  a  story  from  one  or  the 
other,  or  a  frolic. 

"  You  do  not  fall  into  our  French  ways  about 
meals,"  said  Adolphe,  one  day.  "  I  mean  about 
breakfast,"  he  explained. 

"  Not  quite ;  "  said  Mrs.  Lewis,  "  a  cup  of  coffee 
with  a  roll,  taken  in  bed,  and  a  luncheon  break- 
fast at  twelve,  —  that  is  your  way,  is  it  not  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  That  would  do  very  well  for  us  grown  people, 
and,  indeed,  I  see  it  is  more  convenient,  to  have 
all  the  time  from  one  to  six  for  visiting  and  driv- 
ing, instead  of  going  out  at  three,  as  we  do.  Of 
course  you  never  go  out  before  your  twelve  o'clock 
dejeuner.  But  we  do  not  like  to  leave  our  chil- 
dren's breakfast  to  the  servants,  so  we  keep  our 
American  breakfast  table  at  half  past  eight,  and 
luncheon  at  half  past  one,  when  the  children 
should  dine." 

"  I  am  sure  it  must  be  better  for  the  children,, 
dear  Mrs.  Lewis,"  said  sweet  Eulalie ;  "  still,  our 
children,  I  mean  my  nephews  and  nieces,  have 
the  governess  with  them  at  their  breakfast,  aud 
go  to  see  their  parents  in  their  dressing-rooms, 
before  they  begin  lessons.  My  sister's  oldest  girl 
is  at  school  in  the  convent,  where  I  was  till  last 
year,  and  my  brother's  boys  go  to  the  college." 
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"  Are  they  not  too  young  for  college  ?  "  asked 
Mrs.  Lewis. 

"  Our  college  is  only  a  school,"  said  Adolplie,' 
laughing.  "  You  call  a  university,  college,  and 
for  that  your  hoys  leave  home.  Some  of  our  boys 
leave  home  for  a  boarding-school,  but  when  they 
are  old  enough  for  the  University  or  Lycee,  they 
can  live  at  home  and  go  to  the  lectures." 

"  Then,"  said  Mrs.  Lewis,  "  I  would  have  our 
fashion  for  the  little  boys  and  yours  for  the  older 
ones.  I  like  keeping  them  at  home,"  —  which 
made  the  gentlemen  laugh. 

Robert  was  sitting  by  M.  Adolphe,  and  when 
the  others  had  begun  talking  again,  he  asked 
privately :  — 

"  When  are  the  boys  coming  ?  " 

"  Next  week."  To  which  Robert  exclaimed, 
"  0,  good  !  " 

One  evening  Fanny  said,  "  Papa,  is  not  that 
the^  book  you  were  reading  when  you  read  us 
about  the  Romans  ?  •" 

"  Yes,  puss,  do  you  want  some  more  ?  " 

"  N-o,"  said  Fanny,  hesitating,  "  not  exactly, 
but  if  there's  anything  more,  queer,  about  Paris, 
you  might  tell  it  us,  couldn't  you  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  I  think  I  read  something  last  night. 
Let  us  see.     What  is  the  last  you  know  about?  " 

"Why,  mamma  told  us  about  St.  Genevieve, 
and  then  Madame  Ledru  read  to  us  about  those 
wicked  kings,  and  about  Queen  Fredegonde  kill- 
ing the  count  on  the  bridge." 
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"  Pshaw,"  said  Robert,  "  not  killing  him  on 
the  bridge,  but  in  prison.  Don't  you  know,  he 
was  running  over  the  bridge  ?  " 

"  0  yes,"  said  Fanny,  "  that  was  the  last." 

"  Hm,  —  I  suppose  that  was  Hilperic's  wife, 
wasn't  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  both  the  children. 

•'  They  were  a  pretty  set  of  people.  They  were 
Franks,  and  those  things  happened  before  the 
year  600.  There  was  .not  much  peace  and  com- 
fort for  anybody  then,  nor  for  a  good  while  after- 
wards ;  but  the  Huns  and  Goths,  and  those  peo- 
ple from  the  East,  stopped  coming  along ;  and 
by  and  by  it  was  people  from  the  North,  from 
Norway  and  Sweden,  who  began  bothering  the 
poor  Parisians.  These  Norsemen  kept  coming 
up  the  Seine  in  boats.  They  settled  down  round 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  were  continually  run- 
ning up  to  rob  the  country.  They  took  every- 
thing the  Parisians  had  three  times  in  forty  years. 
How  often  is  that  ?  " 

"  Three  times  forty  ?  "  asked  Robert. 

"  No,"  said  Fanny,  triumphantly,  "  three  times 
in  forty.     Is  it  twelve  ?  " 

"  About  thirteen ;  that  is,  they  came  about  once 
in  thirteen  years.  Think  of  being  robbed  of  all 
you  have  in  the  world,  once  in  twelve  or  thirteen 
/ears ! " 

"  They  couldn't  have  had  much  left  at  last.'" 

"  Once  the  Norsemen,  or  Normans,  came  to 
Paris  with  seven  hundred  boatsful  of  men." 
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"  What  a  lot !  They  might  take  the  island 
easy  — just  make  a  line  of  boats  all  round,  and  go 
ashore." 

"  So  you  think,  do  you,  general  ?  and  the  real 
fact  was,  they  kept  trying  for  nine  months,  and 
never  got  in  at  all." 

"  What  a  set  of  stupids ;  what  hindered  them  ?  " 
"  In  the  first  place  a  wall  round  the  island, 
and  towers  at  each  end  of  the  bridges,  and  walls 
and  towers  along  both  banks ;  then  men  in  the 
towers  and  behind  the  walls,  ready  to  shoot  Ar- 
rows and  sling  stones  at  everybody ;  -and,  in  the 
last  place,  the  people  in  Paris  were  brave  and 
desperate.  Once  a  rise  in  the  river  broke  away 
one  of  the  bridges,  and  twelve  men  from  the  town, 
who  were  in  the  tower  on  the  land  side,  were  cut 
oif  from  help  and  left  to  themselves  ;  but  they  kept 
their  enemies  off  a  whole  day,  and  did  not  surren- 
der till  night." 

"  First-rate !     What  became  of  them  9  " 
"  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  Normans  killed  them." 
''  How  mean,  after  they  had  surrendered  !  " 
"Yes,   it   was   a   mean    and   cowardly  thing. 
Now  what  makes  this  long  Norman  siege  inter- 
esting is,  that,  just  after  it  ended,  this  country 
began  to  be  called  France.     The  Count  of  Paris 
was  here  through   that  siege,   and   he   and   his 
friends  did  a  great  deal  towards  preventing  the 
Normans  from  taking  the  town ;  so  when  they 
had  been  fairly  driven  off,  the  count  was  crowned 
king  at  Compiegne,  the  country  which  he  gov- 
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eriied  —  all  tlie  region  round  Paris  —  was  called 
France  for  the  first  time;  and  as  the  govern- 
ment of  the  kings  who  followed  him  grew  larger, 
France  grew  larger  and  larger,  so  that  Paris 
and  the  country  close  about  it  was  the  centre 
and  origin  of,  the  present  nation.  The  Count  of 
Paris  was  crowned  at  Compiegne  in  888." 

"Did  the  Normans  come  any  more,  papa?" 
asked  Fanny. 

"  I  think  never  again  to  do  so  much  mischief; 
but  this  country  did  not  grow  rich  and  comfort- 
able for  a  good  while  yet ;  and,  a  hundred  years 
after  this,  there  was  a  curious  reason  why  people 
were  poor  and  miserable.  Is  it  late,  Mary,  or 
shall  I  go  on,  and  tell  them  one  thing  more?  " 

"  0,  please,  mamma,"  said  Fanny,  who  much 
preferred  even  a  dull  story  to  going  to  bed,  and 
who  began,  therefore,  to  think  this  very  interest- 
ing. 

"  I  think  they  may  stay  a  little  longer." 

"  A  hundred  years  after  the  first  king  of  France 
was  crowned,  made  it  about  what  year  ?  " 

"  988,"  answered  Robert. 

"  Or  very  near  the  year  1000.  Now  I  must 
explain  something  you  never  heard  of,  I  suppose. 
It  was  not  long  after  our  Saviour  died,  that  Chris- 
tians began  to  think  the  world  would  soon  come 
to  an  end ;  and,  every  little  while,  people  thought 
that  in  twenty  years,  or  in  fifty  years,  the  earth 
would  be  destroyed.  Of  course  it  never  happened 
as  they   expected,  and  they  were   puzzled;   but 
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they  only  put  it  a  little  further  off,  for  they  still 
thought  they  could  know  when  it  was  to  he.  At 
last  so  many  people  said  it  would  happen  in  the 
year  1000,  that  this  got  to  be  very  generally 
believed." 

"  How  queer !  It  wasn't  true,  though,  ivas 
it??' 

"  We  know  they  were  mistaken ;  -iDut  before  the 
year  1000  came,  almost  everybody  expected  that 
the  earth,  and  the  sea,  and  the  sky,  would  all  go 
to  pieces  at  once,  and  everybody  would  go  into 
another  world  together.  Of  course,  if  this  was 
true,  there  was  no  use  in  building*  houses,  or 
planting  any  more  than  they  would  just  need  to 
eat;  no  use  in  earning  money  or  making  clothes. 
Many  people  stopped  doing  all  these  things ;  let 
their  houses  go  to  ruin,  planted  very  little  corn ; 
gave  their  money  to  priests  and  bishops  and 
monks,  to  get  them  to  pray  for  them,  so  that  they 
might  g*o  to  heaven;  and  spent  almost  all  their 
time  in  churches,  praying  and  crying,  for  most 
of  them  were  horribly  frightened. 

"  At  last  the  year  1000  came,  and  went  by, 
like  any  other  year,  and  people  found  out  their 
mistake ;  but  by  that  time  there  was  little  left 
to  eat  or  to  wear,  their  houses  were  tumbling 
down,  their  fields  were  full  of  weeds,  and  people 
starved  to  death,  or  died  of  diseases  caused  by 
want  of  proper  food." 

"I  suppose  they  were  glad  though,  because 
they  had  been  so  frightened  before." 
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"  Yes,  they  felt  relieved  and  thankful ;  and  so, 
among  the  first  things  people  djd  all  over  Europe, 
in  France,  and  Germany,  and  Italy,  was  to  begin 
building  beautiful  stone  churches.  Before  that 
they  had  generally  built  wooden  ones ;  but  now, 
as  the  year  1000  had  passed,  they  thought  the 
world  was  going  to  last  some  time,  and  they  be- 
gan to  build  great  churches,  so  large  and  grand 
that  some  of  them  took  one  or  two  hundred  years 
to  build,  and  a  great  many  of  them  are  standing 
now." 

"  Is  there  one  in  Paris  ?  " 

"  None  that  was  begun  immediately,  for  there 
was  an  old  one  here,  which  had  been  so  well  built 
that  it  lasted,  in  good  order,  some  time  after 
the  year  1000 ;  but  in  1161,  they  set  to  work  in 
good  earnest  to  build  a  much  finer  one,  more 
like  the  splendid  ones  that  were  going  up  in 
other  places,  and  that  is  still  the  finest  church 
in  Pa'ris.  It  is  the  Cathedral  of  Notre-Dame, 
♦on  the  island." 

"  0,  yes,  Madame  Ledru  said  that  was  in  the 
place  of  the  old  cathedral,  where  the  queen  was 
when  the  count  made  her  so  angry ;  and  she  said 
we  must  see  it." 

"  Who  ?  The  queen  said  you  must  see  it  ?  Of 
course  the  queen  must  be  obeyed  !  " 

"  No,  papa,  don't  make  fun  of  me ;  Madame 
Ledru  said  so." 

"  It  is  very  true  that  you  must  go  and  see  it. 
When    Madame   Ledru  gives  me  a  particularly 
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good  report  of  you,  I  will  take  you  there ;  good- 
night, monkeys !  " . 

"  0,  papa,  she  always  gives  us  good  reports." 
"  I  believe  she  does.     Good-night,  my  admi- 
rable children ! " 


CHAPTER  XI. 


A   BOURGEOIS   FAMILY. 


When  they  had  been  a  few  days  at  the  Hotel 
de  Lignolles,  Robert  and  Fanny  were  allowed  to 
go  with  Madame  Ledru  to  her  own  home,  where 
she  lived  with  her  brother  and  his  family. 


'■^■^^ci 


Street  View. 


Robert  Giraiid,  her  brother,  was  the  man  who 
made  drawings  and  models  for  bronze  and  or- 
moulu  ornaments,  and  he  had  his  atelier  or 
work-room  in  the  upper  story  of  the  house  where 
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he  lived..  Many  other  people  lived  and  worked  in 
the  same  house,  which  was  a  very  large  one,  built 
round  a  court-yard. 

On  the  rez-de-chaussee  (which  means  level 
with  the  road)  there  were  shops  in  front,  and 
business  rooms  in  the  court.  In  the  entresol, 
which  is  a  story  of  low,  small  rooms,  next  above 
the  ground  floor,  some  milliners  and  dressmakers 
worked,  and  had  show-rooms ;  and  one  of  these 
was  a  sister  of  Kobert  Giraud's  wife.  There  were 
several  stories  above  this  entresol,  with  many 
small  apartments,  where  people  lived  who  had  to 
work,  yet  were  not  excessively  poor. 

When  the  children  reached  this  house  with 
Madame  Ledru,  as  they  turned  in  under  the  great 
arch,  by  which,  like  almost  every  house  in  Paris, 
it  was  entered,  they  saw  the  shops  at  each  side 
on  the  street.  As  they  passed  through  the  arch- 
way, they  saw  the  little  dark  room  wliere  the 
house  porter,  the  concierge,  lives,  and  where  the 
porter's  smiling  old  wife  was  at  w^ork,  ready  to 
nod  to  Madame  Ledru,  and  tell  her  that  some  of 
her  family  had  just  gone  up-stairs.  They  went 
up  three  flights  of  a  narrow  stone  staircase,  which 
was  clean  and  light,  but  looked  as  if  a  great 
many  people  went  up  and  down  it  every  day ;  and, 
as  they  went  up,  they  noticed  at  each  landing  two 
or  three  closed  doors,  each  with  its  own  door-bell, 
and  each  with  a  small  sign,  or  door-plate,  or  card, 
on  some  of  which  they  saw  the  names  of  a  mil- 
liner, a  dressmaker,  a  doctor,  a  drawing-master ; 
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and  others  too  small  to  be  read  unless  they  could 
have  stopped. 

At  last  they  came  to  a  door  with  Robert  Giraud's 
name  on  it  (another  door  on  the  same  landing 
had  an  engraver's  name),  where  Madame  Ledru 
rang  the  bell,  the  door  flew  open,  and  they  were 
let  in  by  a  smiling,  hearty  servant  girl,  who 
seemed  very  glad  to  see  them,  and  said,  "  Bon- 
jour,  mademoiselle.  Bonjour,  mon  petit  mon- 
sieur," as  merrily  as  if  they  had  come  to  see  her. 
She  had  a  dark  skin,  bright,  black  eyes,  and  very 
white  teeth  ;  small  gold  ear-rings  hung  in  her 
ears  ;  and  her  bare  arms  looked  strong  and  sturdy. 
Fanny  saw  that  she  was  dressed  like  a  great  many 
women  whom  she  saw  in  the  street  (for  as  ser- 
vants and  workwomen  scarcely  ever  wear  bonnets, 
they  look  much  the  same  in  the  street  as  in  the 
house),  in  a  short,  dark  woolen  skirt  and  black 
jacket,  with  a  clean  calico  apron,  and  a  small 
mousseline  de  laine  shawl  on  her  shoulders,  pinned 
across  very  neatly  in  front.  The  only  white  thing 
she  had  on  was  a  cambric  cap,  with  beautifully 
fluted  ruffles  all  round  it,  and  wide  white  strings 
flying  behind. 

The  room  they  first  went  into  was  not  large, 
and  seemed  to  be  the  dining-room,  for  though 
the  table  in  the  middle  was  cleared,  as  it  was  past 
the  early  dinner  hour,  a  plate  and  napkin  were  on 
it,  and  other  things,  as  if  dinner  was  being  kept 
for  some  one  who  was  late,  and  Catherine,  the 
servant,  had  just  set  down  a  pile  of  clean  white        f 
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plates.  They  went  through  this  room  into  the 
sitting-room,  and  Fanny  noticed  that  in  both 
there  were  flower-pots  in  the  windows,  and  that 
the  plants  looked  bright,  and  fresh,  and  full  of 
flowers,  as  if  they  were  well  taken  care  of.  She 
had  often  heard  her  mother  say,  as  they  drove 
through  the  streets,  how  common  and  how  pleas- 
ant it  was  to  see  plants  in  the  windows,  even  up 
in  the  attics,  and  to  see  small  plants  for  sale  in 
the  streets  in  so  many  places. 

When  they  came  into  the  sitting-room,  there 
were  only  two  persons  there,  a  little  girl  lying  on 
a  sofa,  and  a  boy  sitting  near  a  window,  with  a 
book  in  his  hand,  which  he  seemed  to  have  been 
so  eager  to  get  hold  of,  that  he  had  dropped  his 
cap  on  the  floor,  and  sat  down  without  taking  off 
a  strap  that  was  over  his  shoulder,  to  which  a 
sort  of  portfolio  and  box  were  hanging.  He  was 
quite  absorbed  in  the  story  until  he  heard  the 
visitors  come  in,  and  then  he  jumped  up  and 
came  to  meet  them,  as  civilly  and  pleasantly  as 
possible.  The  little  girl  did  not  move,  but  she 
smiled  so  brightly,  and  spoke  so  sweetly,  that 
Fanny  knew  she  was  very  glad  to  see  them  ;  while 
she  remembered  that  Madame  Ledru  had  told 
her  that  one  of  the  little  girls  of  her  family  was 
lame,  though  Fanny  had  not  thought  of  her 
being  unable  to  move. 

Madame  Ledru  left  these  four  together,  and 
went  to  look  for  her  sister-in-law.  The  French 
boy,  Louis  Giraud,  took  Robert's  cap  from  him, 
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asked  him  whether  he  had  walked  all  the  way,  or 
come  iu  a  fiacre,  and  told  him  he  had  just  come 
from  school.  In  two  or  three  minutes  the  hoys 
were  excellent  friends,  for  Robert  wanted  to  know 
what  Louis  did  at  school,  and  where  the  school 
was,  and  there  was  plenty  to  talk  of  directly. 

Meanwhile  the  little  girl  said  to  Fanny,  in  a 
very  winning  voice,  "  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  get  up, 
but  I  have  to  lie  here  always.  Will  not  you  take 
off  your  hat,  and  jacket,  and  gloves  ?  Louis,  take 
mademoiselle's  hat,  please,  and  put  it  on  the 
table.  And  then,  mademoiselle,  will  jon  take 
this  chair  by  me  ?  I  am  Madeleine  Ivry.  Ma- 
dame Giraud  is  my  aunt.  You  know  we  are  three 
families  here  together." 

Fanny  was  quite  absorbed  by  the  idea  of  Ma- 
deleine's lying  there  always,  and  she  said :  — 

"  Is  not  it  dreadfully  tiresome  to  lie  there  ? 
What  is  the  matter  ?  " 

"  I  was  hurt  by  falling  down  some  stone  steps 
a  long  time  ago :  but  it  is  so  long  that  I  have 
got  used  to  lying  still,  and  when  I  have  no  pain 
I  am  very  happy." 

"  What  can  you  do  all  the  time  ?  " 

"0,  a  great  many  things  that  amuse  me.  I 
learn  the  same  lessons  that  the  others  learn  at 
school,  and  I  dress  dolls  for  the  little  ones,  and  I 
am  learning  to  make  flowers.  Louis,  give  me 
my  box  of  flowers,  please." 

"  Did  you  make  those,  really  ?  "  asked  Fanny. 

"  Yes ;  and  I  hope  to  learn  to  make  beautiful 
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ones,  for  my  mother  is  a  '  modiste '  you  know.  She 
has  a  friend  who  has  a  manufactory  of  the  most 
beautiful  flowers  that  are  made  in  Paris,  and  she 
says  she  will  let  one  of  her  demoiselles  come  and 
teach  me  -,  and,  if  I  succeed,  she  will  sell  my 
flowers,  or  my  mother  can  use  them  in  the  bonnets 
and  caps  she  makes." 

Just  then  Madame  Ledru  came  back  with  Ma- 
dame Giraud,  and  two  little  girls,  who  held  on  by 
her  dress,  and  looked  rather  shy.  Madame  Giraud 
spoke  very  pleasantly  to  Fanny  and  Robert,  and 
then  said  to  her  son  :  — 

"  Louis,  my  friend,  your  dinner  is  ready  now, 
and  I  think  Monsieur  Robert  will  excuse  you.  He 
was  obliged  to  do  a  message  for  his  father,"  she 
explained,  "  which  made  him  late  to-day.  When 
he  has  dined,  he  will  be  glad  to  take  you  up  to 
his  father's  atelier,  if  yoii  like  to  go."  She 
opened  a  door  and  called  "  Jules,  Jules,"  and 
another  boy,  older  than  Louis,  came  in. 

"  This  is  Madeleine's  brother  Jules,"  said  Ma- 
dame Giraud,  "he  will  show  you  those  drawings 
if  you  like,  for  though  he  does  not  go  to  the 
drawing-school,  and  likes  music  better  than 
drawing,  yet  he  knows  all  about  the  school  which 
Louis  goes  to." 

She  said  this  because  Louis  had  already  opened 
a  large  portfolio,  which  stood  on  the  floor  against 
the  wall,  and  when  his  mother  called  him  to  his 
dinner,  he  was  showing  Robert  what  he  did  at 
the  evening  drawing-school.    Jules  took  his  place 
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very  quietly  and  pleasantly  and  exi)lained  some 
of  the  drawings  to  Robert ;  but,  after  a  few  min- 
utes, hearing  a  whining  sound  at  the  door,  Robert 
found  that  Jules  had  a  pet  dog,  a  poodle,  who 
did  all  sorts  of  curious  things,  and  the  two  boys 
were  soon  busy,  one  showing  off  and  the  other 
admiring  Fidele's  accomplishments. 

Meanwhile  Madame  Giraud  had  left  the  room 
again,  for  she  was  a  busy  woman,  and  Fanny  was 
sitting  beside  Madeleine,  while  the  two  little  girls, 
Celine  and  Adrienne,  stood  near  them,  looking  at 
the  stranger,  and  listening  to  her  and  Madeleine. 
At  the  same  time  they  were  all  amused  by  seeing 
the  white  dog  (who  was  entirely  shaved,  except 
about  his  head  and  neck,  and  the  tip  of  his  tail) 
going  through  the  military  exercise  with  a  stick 
for  a  gun,  and  at  last  falling  down  for  dead,  at 
the  word  of  command. 

Louis  soon  came  back  after  eating  his  dinner, 
and  invited  Robert  to  go  up  with  him  to  his 
father's  atelier,  which  Robert  was  enchanted  to 
do. 

Madeleine  said  to  little  Adrienne,  "  Is  Cecile 
there?  Ah,  yes;  I  hear  her  piano;  she  is  be- 
ginning to  practice.  Go  and  ask  her  for  my 
work-box,  will  you,  chere  petite  ?  " 

Plump  little  Adrienne,  with  her  long,  brown 
braids  coiled  up  in  her  neck,  flat  and  close,  with 
a  dark  dress,  high  up  to  her  throat,  and  with 
long  sleeves,  and  a  longer  skirt  than  such  little 
girls  wear  in  America,  trudged  off   to  do   her 
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message.  Cecile  came  back  with  her,  bringing 
the  box,  and  then  went  to  a  corner  of  the  room 
to  get  a  tray  which  she  arranged  on  Madeleine's 
knees,  so  that  she  could  lay  things  on  it. 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  interrupt  you,  Cecile," 
said  Madeleine  very  sweetly  to  her  elder  sister. 
"  Thank  you,  do  not  stop ;  I  wanted  to  show  Mad- 
emoiselle Fanny  how  I  make  my  flowers.  Have 
you  been  down -stairs  with  mamma  ?  ^' 

"  Yes,"  answered  Cecile,  "  she  is  very  busy  to- 
day, so  many  ladies  have  come  in,  and  she  has 
sold  the  hat  with  your  poppy  on  it !  " 

"  Ah,  quelle  joie  !  "  said  Madeleine,  clapping 
her  hands,  and  turning  to  Fanny.  "It  is  the  first 
time  my  mother  has  used  any  of  my  flowers.  I 
made  a  poppy  the  other  day  that  succeeded  so 
well,  she  put  it  with  some  other  flowers  and  grass, 
and  made  a  bouquet  on  a  hat." 

Then  Madeleine  began  to  make  a  pink,  and 
Fanny  was  very  much  interested,  and  wanted  to 
learn  to  make  flowers  too.  Madame  Ledru  was 
in  the  room  all  the  while,  and  Madame  Giraud 
came  there  with  her  sewing,  when  her  work  in 
the  kitchen  was  done.  She  was  a  small,  delicate- 
looking  woman,  with  a  bright,  quick  manner, 
and  Fanny  thought  she  had  never  seen  any  one 
so  exquisitely  neat  in  her  dress,  or  with  such 
pretty  hands  and  skillful  fingers. 

Neither  Fanny  nor  Robert  would  have  thought 
of  going  home  till  night ;  but  Madame  Ledru 
bad  promised  to  take  them  home  at  a  certain 
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time.  Before  they  went,  she  sliowed  them  the 
other  rooms,  which  were  all  small,  and  even 
plainer  than  the  two  they  had  seen.  On  one 
side  of  the  parlor  were  three  bedrooms,  one 
where  Madame  Ledru  slept,  and  had  Adrienne 
with  her ;  one  for  Madeleine  and  Cecile  ;  and  one, 
with  Madame  Ivry's  bed  in  an  alcove,  where  they 
found  Cecile  practicing  on  a  poor  piano,  and  Jules 
studying. 

On  the  other  side  were  two  rooms,  where  Mon- 
sieur and  Madame  Giraud  slept  with  Celine,  and 
had  the  boys  next  to  them.  The  kitchen  behind 
was  small  and  neat,  with  the  brightest  saucepans 
on  the  shelves,  and  plants  in  the  window ;  and 
next  to  it  was  a  sort  of  closet,  where  Catherine 
slept. 

That  evening  Fanny  begged  her  mother  to  let 
her  go  and  see  Madeleine  again,  and  then  said,  — 

"  Mamma,  why  do  Cecile  and  Louis  study  music 
and  drawing.  Is  it  not  silly,  as  they  are  not  rich, 
to  spend  money  so?  " 

"  It  is  not  silly  to  spend  money  if  the  music  and 
drawing  are  going  to  help  them  earn  their  living 
by  and  by,  and  I  suppose  that  is  the  fact.  But  I 
do  not  believe  they  spend  much  money  for  it. 
They  both  go,  no  doubt,  to  great  government  or 
city  schools,  where  young  men  and  girls,  who 
must  work  for  a  living,  are  taught  those  things 
with  scarcely  any  expense,  almost  as  they  are 
"^laught  grammar  and  geography  at  other  public 
schools,  here  and  at  home." 
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"  Cecile  is  going  to  teach  music;  Madeleine 
said  so,"  answered  Fanny. 

"  Then  to  pay  for  a  piano  and  lessons  is  like  a 
carpenter's  buying  tools.  She  goes  to  the  great 
Conservatoire  de  Musique,  I  dare  say.  Did  Louis 
tell  you  what  he  expects  to  do  with  his  drawing, 
Robert?" 

"  Not  exactly,  mamma ;  but  he  said  perhaps 
he  should  work  in  the  atelier  with  his  father. 
He  said  so  up-stairs,  and  his  father  said  perhaps 
so,  or  perhaps  he  would  not  be  clever  at  that, 
and  would  have  to  draw  for  an  architect  or  an 
engineer.  What  do  they  have  to  draw,  mam- 
ma ? " 

"  Houses,  and  bridges,  and  many  kinds  of 
buildings." 

"  Now,  mamma,  you  have  not  promised  about 
Madeleine." 

"  No,  dear ;  because  I  mean  to  speak  to  Ma- 
dame Ledru  about  it ;  but  perhaps  I  will  go  with 
you  to  see  her." 

"  0,  that  would  be  nice." 

And  so  it  happened.  A  short  time  afterwards 
Mrs.  Lewis  took  Fanny  with  her,  and  went  to  see 
Madeleine,  whom  she  thought  a  sweet,  intelligent 
girl ;  and  she  talked  with  Madeleine's  mother, 
Madame  Ivry,  the  milliner,  and  ordered  some 
things  of  her.  One  day,  too,  when  she  had  found 
out  more  about  Madeleine's  lameness,  she  went 
In  the  carriage  with  Fanny,  and  took  something 
with  her,  by  means  of  which  Joseph  and  Catli- 
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erine  were  able  to  bring  Madeleine  down-stairs, 
and  put  her  in  the  carriage ;  and  they  gave  her 
the  pleasure  of  a  drive,  which  she  enjoyed  very 
much. . 


(( 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

NOTEE-DAME   DE   PARIS. 

While  the  cliildren  were  at  dinner  one  clay, 
Mr.  Lewis  came  in  and  said,  "  I  think  we  will  go 
to  Notre-Dame  to-day,  and  take  a  drive  after- 
wards, the  weather  is  so  fine.  Now,  who  is  to 
go?" 

We  may,  papa,  mayn't  we  ?  "  asked  Fanny. 

Yes,  certainly  ;  but  will  mamma  go  ?  " 

I  think  so,"  said  Mrs.  Lewis,  after  a  pause. 

At  least,  I  shall  be  glad  to  go  to  Notre-Dame ; 
and  when  you  go  to  drive,  you  can  leave  me  in 
the  Rue  Ponthieu.  I  ought  to  go  to  see  Mrs. 
Merrill  to-day ;  she  is  not  well." 

"  Then  it  shall  be  so,"  and  Mr.  Lewis  left  the 
room  again,  but  presently  returned,  and  drawing 
a  chair  to  the  table,  where  the  children  were  en- 
joying their  pudding,  he  said,  — 

"  Before  we  go  to  Notre- Dame,  I  want  to  tell 
you  something  about  it.  Can  you  attend  to  me 
now  ?  " 

"  0  yes,  papa,"  said  Fanny,  and  Rob  nodded 
assent,  his  mouth  being  too  full  for  speaking. 

*'  Wlien  you  went  with  us  to  see  the  cathedral 
at  Cologne,  and  the  others  at  Mayence,  and  Basle, 
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and  Fribourg,  I  did  not  think  it  was  worth  while 
to  undertake  to  explain  things  to  you  much  ;  but 
now,  as  we  have  told  you  several  things  about  the 
history  of  Paris,  I  should  like  to  have  you  under- 
stand more  about  the  places  and  buildings  we  go 
to  see.  I  told  you  the  other  evening  when  Notre- 
Dame  was  begun  do  you  remember  anything 
about  it  ?  " 

"  It  was  after  people  got  over  being  frightened 
about  the  world  going  to  pieces  in  the  year  1000," 
said  Rob. 

"  Well  remembered,  old  fellow,"  said  Mr.  Lewis. 
"  They  were  a  great  many  years  building  it.  A. 
part  of  it  was  finished,  so  that  they  could  have 
service  in  it ;  and  then  they  went  on  working  at 
the  rest  for  sixty  or  seventy  years  ;  and  they  were 
still  adding  chapels  and  porches  to  it  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  after  they  began  the  church." 

"  Wliy,  how  long  does  it  take  to  build  a  church 
at  home  now  ?  I  mean  a  nice,  big  stone  church," 
asked  Fanny. 

Her  father  laughed,  and  said,  "  If  they  are  five 
or  six  years  building  a  handsome  church,  people 
think  it  is  a  dreadfully  slow  business."  He  took 
a  little  brown  apple  from  the  dish,  and  began 
peeling  it,  and  then  went  on. 

"  What  I  want  to  tell  you  about  Notre-Dame 
is  true  about  the  other  great  cathedrals  that  were 
built  in  those  times.  There  were  several  reasons 
why  they  were  built  so  splendidly,  and  had  so 
many  ornaments   outside   and   inside   of    them. 
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For  one  thing,  people  thought  much  more  of  the 
virtuousness  of  giving  work  or  money  for  a 
church  than  they  do  now;  since  they  beheved 
that  hammering  a  stone,  or  paying  for  a  statue 
in  a  church,  was  almost  as  good  an  action  as  con- 
quering their  passions,  or  practicing  self-denial, 
or  doing  good  to  their  neighbors.  Indeed,  some 
of  them  thought  that  if  they  gave  a  picture  or 
a  statue  to  a  church,  they  should  go  to  heaven, 
no  matter  how  wicked  and  cruel  they  might  be. 
Then  they  wanted  to  be  buried  under  churches, 
because  they  thought  that  made  some  difference 
about  their  getting  to  heaven;  and  rich  people 
paid  to  be  buried  there,  and  to  have  handsome 
monuments  put  up,  so  that  all  the  world  might 
know  they  were  buried  there." 

"  How  silly !  "  muttered  Robert,  who  was  eat- 
ing a  part  of  his  father's  apple. 

"  But  there  was  another  reason,"  went  on  Mr. 
Lewis,  "  which  was,  that  most  people  could 
neither  read  nor  write  then.  There  were  no 
printed  books,  and  very  few  people  could  either 
buy  or  read  the  books  which  were  so  beautifully 
copied  by  the  monks." 

"  Do  you  see  why  that  has  anything  to  do  with 
statues  and  pictures  in  churches,  Fanny  ?  "  asked 
her  mother. 

"  No,  mamma,  not  a  bit,"  said  Fanny. 

"  So  I  thought." 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Lewis,  "it  is  because  the 
statues,  and  the  pictures,  and  the  colored  win- 
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dows,  and  the  bas-reliefs  (whicli  are  marble  pic- 
tures) were  made  to  tell  stories  out  of  the  Bible, 
or  out  of  history  and  legends,  and  everybody 
looked  at  them,  and  asked  about  them,  and 
puzzled  over  them,  and  so  they  learned  a  great 
many  things  that  we  learn  in  books.  This  made 
it  worth  while  to  put  up  statues  and  such  things  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  these  carvings  and  paint- 
ings made  the  churches  look  si^lendid,  and  led 
people  to  go  to  them  who  did  not  care  much  for 
the  good  lessons  that  might  be  taught  there." 

"  Why  don't  we  have  them  too,  papa  ?  "  asked 
Fanny. 

"  We  think  that  they  distract  our  attention, 
and  that  the  things  we  really  ought  to  be  think- 
ing of  in  church  are  very  difficult  to  paint  or 
carve.  The  pictures  and  statues  in  the  old 
churches  were  very  well  for  the  people  for  whom 
they  were  made;  but  they  do  not  seem  to  us 
really  religious.  Now  on  the  front  of  Notre- 
Dame  you  will  see  statues  and  carvings  of  the 
Last  Judgment  and  the  Resurrection  ;  of  our 
Saviour  and  his  mother,  and  John  the  Baptist, 
the  apostles,  and  St.  Stephen,  King  Solomon,  and 
several  of  the  old  prophets,  and  of  the  parable 
of  the  wise  and  foolish  virgins ;  and  you  will  see 
a  row  of  statues  of  Jewish  kings.  These  stone 
carvings  told  the  ignorant  people  something 
about  our  Saviour,  and  his  apostles,  and  his  par- 
ables, and  that  there  would  be  a  resurrection, 
and  a  day  of  judgment ;  and  this  was  all  very 
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good.  But  now  it  is  better  to  read  and  hear 
about  these  things ;  for  when  we  look  at  statues 
and  pictures,  they  do  not  always  look  as  we  think 
they  should,  and  we  begin  to  wonder  why  they 
were  carved  and  painted  so,  and  stop  thinking 
about  the  subject.  There  isn't  much  now  that  is 
old  inside  Notre-Dame.  The  ancient  ornaments 
there  have  been  destroyed  at  different  times,  the 
windows  broken  and  mended,  the  paintings  on 
the  walls  whitewashed  over,  and  everything  taken 
away  that  could  be  carried  off,  so  that  whatever 
is  handsome  there  is  new.  The  outside  is  still 
very  beautiful.  Now  you  may  get  ready ;  the  car- 
riage will  be  here  in  two  minutes,  and  we  will  go 
and  see  what  we  can  see." 

They  drove  to  the  island  and  into  the  square 
in  front  of  the  great  gray  stone  church ;  and  as 
they  could  see  it  particularly  well  from  the  open 
carriage,  they  stopped  opposite  the  door,  as  far 
off  as  possible,  so  as  to  study  it  all  from  top  to 
bottom  at  once,  and  there  sat  still,  while  their 
father  told  them  more  about  it. 

''  You  see  all  around  the  three  great  doors 
there  are  a  great  many  carvings;  those  are 
statues,  which  we  are  too  far  off  to  distinguish. 
Then,  above  the  doors,  is  a  row  of  statues  reach- 
ing quite  across  the  front ;  those  are  the  Jewish 
kings.  Higher  up,  on  the  middle  of  the  ledge 
over  their  heads,  are  three  statues ;  one  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  in  the  centre,  and  an  angel  on  each 
side  bowing  down  to  her.    Now,  several  centuries 
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ago,  on  one  night  in  every  year,  —  it  was  the  last 
Thursday  night  before  Lent  began,  at  ten  o'clock 
at  night,  —  there  used  to  be  great  lighted  candles 
put  in  the  hands  of  those  angels,  and  the  priests 
•came  out  from  the  church  into  the  square,  and 
had  a  service  here,  I  suppose  the  choir  boys  and 
people  carrying  torches  and*  candles.  It  must 
have  been  a  pretty  sight  even  in  a  cold  night, 
and  of  course  it  was  in  February  or  March." 

"  Yes,-'  said  Mrs.  Lewis.  "  If  they  did  it  now, 
I  think  it  would  almost  be  worth  coming  to  see, 
even  at  night." 

"  I  don't  believe  you'd  let  its,  though,"  said 
Robert,  and  his  mother  quite  agreed  with  him. 

"  Now  above  the  Yirgin  and  the  angels  is  a 
great  round  window  (they  call  it  the  Rose  win- 
dow) which  looks  beautifully  from  the  inside,  and 
it  has  the  very  old  glass  in  it  yet.  Then  comes 
a  row  of  small  graceful  arches,  and  at  last  you 
see  the  two  square  towers,  which  never  were  fin- 
ished, for  it  was  meant  they  should  have  spires 
on  them,  —  delicate,  carved  stone  spires." 

"  There  is  one  spire  in  the  middle,  papa,"  said 
Fanny. 

"  Yes,  that  is  behind,  and  goes  up  from  the 
middle  of  the  roof.  You  will  see  where  it  comes 
from  w^hen  w^e  go  to  look  at  the  back  of  the 
church.  Now  get  out,  and  we  will  go  and  see 
the  statues  and  bas-reliefs  round  the  doors." 

Their  father  showed  them,  in  the  porch  of  the 
middle  door,  the  figure  of  our  Saviour  sitting  as 
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judge,  witli  angels  round  liim,  —  his  mother  and 
John  the  Baptist  kneeling  near,  —  figures  of  the 
apostles,  and  six  virtues  and  six  vices  on  each 
side ;  and  large  bas-reliefs  of  spirits  rising  from 
the  grave,  and  the  good  divided  from  the  bad. 
Each  of  the  side  doors  had  many  statues  and 
bas-reliefs  too,  and  the  children  looked  at  them, 
but  thought  them  very  queer. 

"  Don't  you  think  it  is  prettier  further  off, 
mamma  ?  "  asked  Fanny ;  "  they're  very  curious, 
but  I  don't  think  they're  very  pretty,  do  you?  " 

"  No,  I  think  you  are  quite  right ;  they  are 
more  odd  than  pretty,  and  look  best  a  little  fur- 
ther off,  where  you  do  not  notice  the  small  parts 
so  much." 

When  they  went  inside  the  church,  and  walked 
about  among  the  rows  of  tall  stone  columns  that 
hold  up  the  roof,  on  the  broad  stone  floor  with- 
out pews  or  any  seats  except  a  few  movable 
wooden  benches,  Mrs.  Lewis  said  softly  to 
Fanny  (as  there  was  no  service  going  on,  and 
only  two  or  three  persons  were  in  the  church), — 

"  In  old  times,  for  two  or  three  hundred  years 
after  this  was  built,  they  used  in  summer,  on 
holidays,  to  cover  this  stone  floor  with  fresh, 
sweet- smelling  herbs  and  grasses ;  and  on  May 
Day,  a  grand  procession  walked  up  and  down 
here,  among  the  columns  and  arches,  each  per- 
son carrying  some  green  branch  in  his  hand." 

"That  was  pretty:  what  else,  mamma?  " 

"  Well,  every  year,  on  Whitsunday,  in  May  or 
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June,  —  it  is  always  seven  weeks  after  Easter,  — 
while  service  was  going  on  here  in  the  church, 
they  used  to  send  birds,  and  flowers,  and  cakes, 
in  showers,  down  from  the  roof,  through  those 
windows  up  so  high  there,  they  must  have  seemed 
to  be  falling  from  the  sky." 

"  Were  the  birds  alive  ?  I  suppose  they  flew 
round,  and  the  flowers  must  have  looked  lovely, 
falling." 

"  I  would  have  picked  up  the  cakes,  though," 
said  Robert,  who  had  come  close  to  his  mother 
and  sister. 

"  That  sounds  greedy ;  but  I  dare  say  many 
little  children  did  pick  up  the  cakes." 

When  they  had  walked  slowly  up  more  than 
half  the  length  of  the  great  cathedral, — it  is 
three  hundred  and  ninety  feet  long,  or  longer 
than  a  block  of  good-sized  American  houses,  — 
Mr.  Lewis  turned  round  and  said, — 

"There  was  a  curious  scene  here  once,  five 
hundred  years  ago,  when  for  a  hundred  years 
the  church  had  been  nearly  finished,  but  they 
were  still  at  work  on  those  chapels  at  the  fur- 
ther end.  The  French  had  won  a  great  battle  in 
Flanders ;  and  the  king,  soon  after,  came  one  day 
on  horseback,  in  full  armor,  with  his  horse 
dressed  in  armor  and  splendid  trappings  too,  and 
rode  into  the  church,  quite  up  here  where  we 
are  standing,  with  noblemen  and  men-at-arms 
walking  beside  him.  And  he  gave  all  his  armor 
and  his  horse's  armor  to  the  church,  a  pretty  use- 
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less  present,  we  should  think.  So  they  made  a 
statue  of  the  horse  and  man,  and  put  all  the 
armor  and  fine  things  on  it,  and  it  stood  by  the 
pillar,  there,  until  1792,  less  than  a  hundred  years 
ago." 


Notre-Darae.    (Seen  from  the  rear.) 


"  It  must  have  looked  oddly,"  said  Mrs.  Lewis ; 
"  but  I  wish  it  had  been  left  there." 

When  they  were  in  the  carriage  again,  Mr. 
Lewis  ordered  Sylvestre,  the  coachman,  to  drive 
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back  over  the  same  short  bridge  by  which  they 
had  come,  and  then  to  go  along  the  Quai,  as  the 
street  on  the  river  bank  is  called,  which  is  open 
next  the  river,  with  only  trees,  and  a  raised  walk 
and  wall  along  the  edge.  From  this  Quai  Monte- 
bello,  they  had  a  fine  view  of  the  outside  of  No- 
tre-Dame,  the  roof,  and  the  light  arches,  and 
the  delicate  spire  in  the  middle.  They  stopped 
to  look  at  it,  and  Mr.  Lewis  said  to  Fanny,  — 

"  Aren't  you  reading  a  History  of  France  with 
Madame  Ledru  ?  " 

"  Yes,  papa." 

"  How  far  have  you  got  ?  What  king  did  you 
read  about  last  ?  " 

"  Philippe  Auguste ;  wasn't  it,  Rob  ?  " 

'"  Yes,  of  course." 

"  Well,  a  great  part  of  Notre-Dame  was  built , 
while  he  was  king.     Was  Philippe  Auguste  his 
real  name  that  he  was  christened  with  ?  " 

"  Yes;  wasn't  it,  papa?  "  asked  Fanny. 

"  No,  puss ;  but  I  remember  I  used  to  think  it 
was  for  a  long  time.  He  was  Philippe  II.,  but 
he  was  so  clever,  and  did  so  much  to  make  France 
richer,  and  more  powerful,  and  larger,  too,  by  con- 
quest, that  he  was  thought  to  be  like  the  old 
Roman  Augustus,  and  that  name  was  given  to 
him  as  a  sort  of  complimentary  nickname.  He 
was  more  clever  than  good  ;  but  some  day,  when 
you  are  older,  after  we  go  home  to  America,  you 
shall  read  some  novels  in  which  he  appears." 

"  What  are  they  ?    0,  let  us  have  them  now  !  " 
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said  Kob,  his  eyes  glistening  at  the  idea  of  a 
novel,  such  as  he  knew  grown  people  read. 


Notre  Dame.     (Side  I'uicli.) 

"  No,  young  man,  not  yet,  —  by  and  by.     There 

are  two, '  Philip  Augustus,'  by  Mr.  James,  and  the 

Talisman,'  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.     I  dare  say  you 

won't  forget.     When  you  get  on  in  your  History, 
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to  Philippe's  gTandson,  Louis  IX.,  you  may  tell 
me,  and  I  will  take  you  to  see  a  cliapel  which 
he  built.  A  great  deal  was  added  to  Notre-Dame 
in  his  time,  but  he  built  a  chapel  to  his  palace, 
besides." 


Bois  de  Boulogne.    (The  Cascade.) 


"  Was  it  he  that  rode  into  Notre-Dame  Qii  his 
horse  ? " 

"No,  that  was  auother  Philippe,  sixty  years 
after  Louis  IX.  died." 

Mrs.  Lewis  was  left  with  her  sick  friend,  and 
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the  children  had  a  delightful  drive  with  their 
father  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  by  the  pond  and 
the  cascade,  and  to  the  Jardin  d'Acclimatation, 
where  curious  animals  are  kept.  This  the  chil- 
dren enjoyed;  and  it  reminded  them  that  their 
father  had  said  they  might  go  again  to  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes,  so  they  got  his  promise  that  they 
should  go  soon  with  Madame  Ledru. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

LA   SAINTE    CHAPELLE. 

The  Lewises  liad  now  been  three  weeks  in 
Paris,  and  the  children  had  seen  and  done  a  great 
deal,  while  at  the  same  time  they  had  lived  a 
regular,  happy  life,  with  lessons,  and  walks, 
and  drives,  new  things  to  see  almost  every  day, 
and  pleasant  friends  who  were  kind  to  them. 

Madame  Ledru  seemed  quite  an  old  friend  by 
this  time ;  so  did  Monsieur  Adolphe,  of  course ; 
while  Madame  de  Lignolles  and  Mademoiselle 
Eulalie,  whom  they  saw  nearly  every  day,  seemed 
like  another  grandmamma  and  aunt.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lewis  were  out  a  great  deal,  visiting  and 
shopping,  and  seeing  sights  to  which  they  did 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  carry  their  children  ; 
but  Robert  and  Fanny  went  to  walk  with  Madame 
LedrUj'-and  usually  spent  a  part  of  the  afternoon 
playing  with  Charlie  and  Nellie.  Of  course,  they 
had  to  talk  French  with  every  one,  except  their 
father  and  mother. 

They  had  not  been,  like  Mary  Thompson,  to 
shops,  and  restaurants,  and  theatres  ;  but  Fanny 
found  new  dresses  and  hats  came  for  her  at  the 
proper  time,  for  though    mamma   did  not  talk 
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much  about  it,  or  let  it  interfere  with  better 
things,  the  useful  and  tasteful  clothes  which  her 
children  ought  to  have  were  always  ready  when 
they  should  be. 

One  afternoon,  when  M.  Adolphe  came  to 
make  his  usual  call  before  dinner,  Fanny  said  to 
him,  "  Papa  and  mamma  are  going  to  take  us  to 
the  Cirque  de  I'lmperatrice  to-morrow ;  won't  you 
go  with  us,  please,  Monsieur  Adolphe,  dear  Mon- 
sieur Adolphe  ?  it  will  be  a  great  deal  nicer  if  you 
will  go." 

"  Thank  you,  Mademoiselle  Fanny ;  let  me  see, 
to-morrow?  I  am  afraid  I  have  an  engagement. 
I  should  like  to  go,  if  it  will  please  you ;  so  take 
a  place  for  me,  mon  ami,"  he  said  to  Mr.  Lewis, 
"  and  I  will  go  if  I  can.  Are  you  not  afraid,  Miss 
Fanny,  that  the  man  who  rides  on  four  horses  at 
once  will  fall  off?  or  the  topmost  man  on  the 
pyramid,  when  they  stand  on  each  other's 
heads?" 

"  0  no,"  said  Fanny  coolly ;  "  they  do  it  every 
night,  don't  they?" 

The  children  went,  but  without  M.  Adolphe ; 
and  they  enjoyed  themselves  so  much  that  they 
could  scarcely  attend  to  their  lessons  at  all,  the 
next  day.  Robert  was  all  the  time  drawing  won- 
derful pictures  of  the  feats  he  had  seen ;  and  Fan- 
ny's next  letter  to  Lizzie  was  full  of  extraordinary 
accounts  of  the  performances  at  the  Cirque,  which 
is  an  amphitheatre  with  seats  all  round,  and  a 
circular  space  in  the  middle,  where   races   and 
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feats  of  all  kiuds  are  performed  bj  men  and 
women  and  horses. 

Mr.  Lewis  now  began  to  talk  of  making  some 
excursions  out  of  town,  before  the  days  grew 
shorter,  and  M.  Adolphe  had  promised  to  go  with 
them  once  or  twice,  and  to  take  his  sis-ter,  if  pos- 
sible ;  so  they  were  all  watching  for  a  bright, 
warm  day,  to  carry  out  one  of  these  plans. 

A  night  or  two  after  the  yisit  to  the  circus, 
Fanny  told  her  father  they  had  been  reading 
about  King  Louis  IX.,  the  grandson  of  Philippe 
Anguste,  who  was  so  good,  so  religious,  so  just, 
and  kind,  and  true,  that  he  was  made  a  saint  in 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  is  always  known  as 
Saint  Louis.  Robert  and  Fanny  had  been  holdino: 
a  hot  discussion  as  to  which  was  the  most  to  be 
admired,  Philippe  Auguste  or  Saint  Louis ;  for 
Robert  admired  Philippe's  talent  and  energy  in 
doing  so  much  to  make  France  rich  and  great, 
but  Fanny  was  delighted  with  the  stories  of  St. 
Louis's  kindness,  and  self-denial,  and  upright- 
ness, and  she  thought  he  was  braye  enough  and 
spirited  enough  too. 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Lewis,  "  we  will  go  to-mor- 
row and  see  how  much  taste  St.  Louis  had  in 
building  his  chapel." 

"  Xot  if  it  is  a  beautiful  day,  papa,"  pleaded 
Fanny. 

"  No ;  I  suppose  you  will  not  be  content  with 
seeing  anything  in  Paris,  if  the  weather  is  good 
enough  to  go  out  of  it." 
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"  If  it  is  cloudy  and  bad,  I  shall  like  to  go  and 
see  the  chapel,  shan't  you,  Rob?  Where  is  it, 
papa  ?  " 

"  On  the  island ;  it  belonged  to  the  palace 
there." 

"  The  one  that  Hilperic  lived  in,  when  the 
queen  had  that  count  killed  ?  " 

''  Not  the  same  one,  but  one  that  was  built 
afterwards." 

"  Did  the  kings  always  live  there  then,  or  did 
they  go  to  the  old  Roman  one  ?  " 

"The  old  Roman  one  was  going  to  ruin,  and 
Philippe  Auguste  gave  it  to  a  gentleman  who  was 
his  chamberlain.  But  before  that  a  stone  palace 
was  built  in  the  middle  of  the  island,  with  a 
large  and  very  handsome  hall  in  it,  where  the 
kings  held  courts  of  justice,  and  St.  Louis  built 
his  chapel  as  part  of  that.  There  is  nothing  left 
now  of  the  old  palace,  except  this  chapel ;  just 
as  there  is  nothing  left  of  the  Roman  palace,  ex- 
cept part  of  the  baths." 

The  next  morning  both  the  children  were  up 
early,  and  looking  out  at  the  windows  to  see  what 
the  weather  was,  hoping  to  find  sunshine  and 
blue  sky ;  but  they  found  only  gray  clouds  look- 
ing down  on  a  damp  garden,  which  appeared  as 
if  there  had  been  a  fog  all  night.  There  was  no 
chance  of  going  out  of  town,  and  it  must  be  said 
that  Rob  was  a  little  cross  on  the  occasion. 
Fanny  was  not  so  restless  and  eager  for  variety ; 
and  as  she   enjoyed   her  drawing-lesson,  which 
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came  that  morning,  she  contrived  to  make  her- 
self contented.  Lessons  were  ended  sooner  than 
usual,  by  Mr.  Lewis  saying  that  he  would  take 
them  at  once  to  the  Sainte  Chapelle  (as  St. 
Louis's  Chai^el  is  called),  for  he  had  other  things 
to  do  in  the  afternoon.  As  the  carriage  had  not 
been  ordered  so  early,  Joseph  called  a  fiacre,  and 


Palais  de  Justice,  and  SpirS  of  the  Sainte  Chap-I'p. 

they  started  in  a  smart  shower,  which  stopped  so 
quickly,  however,  that  when  they  reached  the 
place  where  they  were  to  get  out,  there  was  not 
a  drop  falling.  Two  sentinels  were  at  the  iron 
gate  where  they  stopped,  and  Robert  asked  if  it 
was  a  palace  now. 
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'^Only  a  kind  of  great  court-house,  where 
courts  sit,  and  judges  and  such  people  have  of- 
fices, and  public  documents  are  kept.  It  is  a 
modern,  ugly  sort  of  building,  but  they  call  it  the 
'  Palais  de  Justice.'  " 

Presently  they  were  shown  the  way  up  a  wind- 
ing staircase,  and  Fanny  said,  "  How  funny  to  go 
up- stairs  to  church  !  " 

"  The  king  wanted  his  chapel  on  the  same  floor 
with  his  rooms,  and  those  were  all  up  one  flight 
of  stairs.  The  servants  lived  down-stairs,  and 
their  chapel  was  under  this.  Kings  and  princes 
almost  always  have  a  chapel  opening  out  of  their 
rooms.  Sometimes  they  used  to  have  a  small 
window  looking  from  their  bedroom  into  their 
chapel,  so  that  if  they  were  ill,  they  could  see 
and  hear  what  was  done." 

"  Why,  papa,"  exclaimed  Fanny,  as  they  came 
from  the  dark  winding  stone  stairs  into  the 
chapel,  "  T  never  saw  such  a  church  :  it  is  noth- 
ing but  windows  all  round." 

"  It's  like  being  inside  a  lantern,"  said  Robert. 

"And  all  bright  colors.  0,  it's  lovely,  isn't 
it !  "  said  Fanny. 

Just  then,  for  a  moment,  the  sun  came  out 
brightly,  and  the  colors  of  the  old  glass  were 
almost  dazzling,  making  the  whole  like  a  fairy 
casket  set  all  round  with  jewels,  with  only  a  few 
dark  lines  in  the  sides  to  hold  up  the  cover,  which 
was  the  roof,  and  that  was  all  painted  richly  and 
spangled  with  stars.     The  children  were  entirely 
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surprised,  and  thought  it  a  beautiful  i)lace.  The 
stone  wall,  which  rises  eight  or  ten  feet  from  the 
floor,  seems  to  be  only  a  small  support  to  the 
brilliant  lantern  above.  The  slender  columns 
which  join  this  wall  to  the  beautiful  roof  above, 
are  very  tall,  so  that  really  the  whole  chapel  is, 
as  it  were,  nothing  but  a  row  of  tall  windows  of 
brilliant  colored  glass.  A  statue  painted  in  bright 
colors  and  gold  stands  at  the  foot  of  each  column, 
where  they  rest  on  the  wall ;  and  the  altar  is 
very  much  carved,  and  painted,  and  gilded. 

The  floor  seems  paved  with  inscriptions  and 
drawings  of  figures  and  coats  of  arms,  which  are 
cut  into  the  stones.  Near  the  altar,  in  the  left- 
hand  wall,  is  a  recess  with  a  stone  seat  in  it,  and 
there,  you  are  told,  St.  Louis  used  to  sit. 

Fanny  and  Robert  sat  down  there,  that  they 
might  tell  mamma  they  had  sat  in  the  very  seat 
of  St.  Louis.  Opposite  to  this  is  another  recess 
and  seat,  and  Mr.  Lewis  called  to  them  presently 
to  come  there.  Over  the  seat  is  a  hole  in  the 
wall,  with  a  strong  iron  grating  to  it,  making  it 
like  a  prison-window.  Mr.  Lewis  had  been  talk- 
ing with  a  man  in  uniform,  who  was  "  gardien  " 
of  the  chapel,  and  now  he  said  to  the  children, — 

"  A  hundred  years  after  St.  Louis  died,  a  very 
different  kind  of  Louis  was  king  here,  a  very 
clever  man,  very  cunning,  very  cruel,  very  super- 
stitious, and  very  cowardly.  Being  cruel  and  cun- 
ning himself,  he  suspected  everybody  else  of  being 
the  same,  and  he  constantly  fancied  that  he  should 
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be  poisoned  or  assassinated.  So  lie  was  actually 
afraid  to  come  into  the  cliapel  of  his  own  palace ; 
but,  as  he  was  also  dreadfully  afraid  that  God 
would  punish  him  if  he  did  not  come,  he  tried 
to  find  a  safe  way  of  doing  his  duty,  and_  had  this 
hole  cut  through,  from  a  little  closet,  where  he 
could  sit  all  alone  and  say  his  prayers.  He  could 
see  the  altar  and  everybody  in  the  chapel,  and 
hear  the  ser\'ice ;  but  other  people  could  not  get 
at  him." 

"  W-as  he  murdered,  papa?  "  asked  Robert. 

"  No ;  he  died  in  his  bed,  an  old  man." 

"  I  should  think  if  he  was  so  afraid,  and  so 
cruel  too,  it  would  have  made  people  want  to  kill 
him  all  the  more." 

"  You  will  find  a  good  deal  about  him  in  your 
history,  for  he  was  a  remurkable  man,  though  he 
was  bad.  He  is  described  in  one  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  novels,  called  '  Quentin  Durward.'  " 

"Isn't  this  the  prettiest  church  you  ever  saw, 
papa  ?  "  asked  Fanny. 

"  Certainly,  it  is  one  of  the  prettiest,  and  it  is 
the  only  one  of  its  kind  I  have  ever  seen.  All  this 
glass  is  very  old.  Of  course  it  has  been  mended 
often ;  but  I  dare  say  a  good  deal  of  it  was  put 
in  while  St.  Louis  was  alive,  so  that  he  has  seen 
it,  and  there  is  only  a  small  part  near  the  bottom 
which  is  entirely  new.  The  walls  below  the  win- 
dows were  covered  once  with  glass  mosaic,  in  pat- 
terns and  figures  of  gay  colors,  which  made  the 
whole  brighter  still." 
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When  they  went  away,  the  party  looked  in  at 
the  lower  chapel  under  this  ;  but  it  seemed  dark 
after  the  other,  and  they  did  not  stop. 

As  they  drove  home,  Fanny  said  she  was  almost 
glad  the  weather  was  bad,  for  she  could  not  have 
gone  out  of  town  and  have  seen  the  chapel  too. 

When  they  went  up-stairs  at  the  Hotel  de 
Lignolles,  they  thought  something  unusual  was 
going  on;  and  on  the  first  floor,  where  the  doors 
of  M.  de  Lignolles'  suite  of  rooms  had  always 
been  closed,  they  met  Th^rese,  the  old  Madame 
de  Lignolles'  maid,  coming  out  of  a  door  which 
she  left  open,  looking  as  if  she  were  busy  and  in 
a  hurry. 

"They  are  coming  to-day,"  she  exclaimed,  as 
she  saw  Mr.  Lewis  and  the  children ;  "  they  will 
be  here  in  two  hours,  and  it  is  all  so  unexpected. 
Mademoiselle  has  not  been  well,  so  they  come 
sooner  than  they  said,  and  nothing  will  be  ready." 

Fanny  and  Robert  planted  themselves  at  a  win- 
dow looking  into  the  court,  and  waited  there, 
patiently  watching  through  the  rain,  till  they  saw 
the  two  carriages  which  had  been  sent  to  the 
station,  drive  in,  each  with  a  footman  in  plain, 
dark  livery,  sitting  beside  the  coachman.  The^ 
saw  M.  de  Lignolles  get  out,  and  M.  Adolphe, 
and  the  marquis's  wife,  who  was  generally  called 
the  "  Marquise  Julie,"  to  distinguish  her  from 
her  mother-in-law,  and  one  of  the  boys  whom 
Robert  was  so  eager  to  see. 

From  the  second  carriage  came  the  young  lady 
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and  her  governess,  and  the  younger  boy  and  girl; 
and  afterwards  two  or  three  fiacres  drove  in  with 
the  nurse,  and  lady's  maid,  and  other  servants,  all 
followed  by  a  great  wagon  or  "  fourgon  "  filled 
with  luggage. 

M.  Adolphe  came  up  to  see  Mr.  Lewis  before 
dinner,  and  said  they  were  very  glad  his  brother 
had  come  so  soon ;  and,  as  the  young  lady  was 
already  better,  there  was  no  reason  to  be  anxious 
about  her.  He  said  he  should  come  up  next  day, 
and  take  Mr.  Lewis  to  see  his  brother,  for  he  had 
no  idea  whatever  that  the  weather  would  be  fit 
for  any  excursion. 

And  so  it  proved.  The  day  was  very  like  the 
previous  one,  with  heavy  clouds  and  frequent  rain 
until  sunset,  when  the  sky  brightened,  and  gave 
them  hope  of  better  weather. 

Just  as  the  children's  dinner  was  over,  M. 
Adolphe  arrived,  saying  that  it  would  give  his 
brother  much  pleasure  to  see  Mr.  Lewis,  if  he 
would  do  him  the  honor  to  come  down  and  see 
him.  "May  not  Robert  go  with  us,  to  see  my 
nephews  ?  "  he  added. 

"  0  yes,  with  pleasure,"  said  Mrs.  Lewis ;  "  you 
know  he  has  been  longing  to  see  some  boys  of 
his  own  age." 

So  Robert  went  and  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Paul  and  Henri  de  Lignolles  and  the  tutor  who 
had  been  with  them  during  the  summer ;  and  he 
saw  a  cabinet  in  which  they  had  a  collection  of 
butterflies  and  insects,  which  they  had  caught 
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and  arranged  themselves,  and  dried  plants  which 
they  had  gathered  and  pressed. 

When  Robert  came  up-stairs,  however,  and  his 
mother  asked  him  whether  he  had  enjoyed  his 
visit,  there  was  a  shade  of  disappointment  on  his 
face  as  he  said,  — 

"  0  yes,  I  had  a  very  good  time  ;  they're  very 
pleasant ;  but  the  tutor  stayed  by  all  the  while. 
Even  when  we  went  into  Paul's  own  room,  he 
came  too ;  and  I  didn't  see  any  bats,  or  any  mar- 
bles, or  any  balls,  or  hockeys,  or  skates,  or  any- 
thing. I  wonder  if  they  play  at  all.  They  don't 
seem  to  care  for  anything  but  moths,  and  beetles, 
and  flowers." 

"  Wait  and  see,"  said  his  mother.  "  I  dare 
say  they  are  like  most  boys.  Now  papa  and  I 
are  going  sight-seeing,  as  the  weather  is  not 
good  enough  for  anything  else.  Would  you  like 
to  come?  Go  and  see  if  Fanny  wants  to  come 
too." 

Robert  was  tired  of  dull  weather,  and  a  wee 
bit  disappointed  about  the  boys,  though  he  could 
hardly  have  told  why.  So  he  thought  going  out 
with  his  father  and  mother  in  the  carriage,  to  see 
no  matter  what,  was  better  than  staying  at  home ; 
and  Fanny  was  always  ready  for  anything  that 
was  proposed. 

Neither  of  them  had  asked  where  they  were 
going,  and  Robert  was  looking  out  at  the  carriage 
window,  watching  the  people  walking  in  the  wet ; 
but  Fanny,  sitting  back  in  her  corner,  seemed  to 
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be  looking  at  uothing   especially,  and  presently 
she  said,  — 

"What  are  we  going  to  see,  papa?  " 
"I've  been  wondering  how  soon  you  would 
begin  to  be  a  little  curious  about  it.  We  are 
going  to  see  a  house,  and  a  very  pretty  house 
too,  which  was  built  about  twenty  years  after 
America  was  discovered.  When  was  that  —  I 
mean  when  was  America  discovered?  " 

Fanny  began  whispering  to  herself  Peter 
Parley's  rhyme,  — 

"  Columbus  was  a  sailor  brave, 
He  sailed  far  o'er  the  Atlantic  wave, 
^Twas  fourteen  hundred  ninety- two  "  — 

"  Now  I  know,  papa,  —  1492." 

"  You  remember  by  the  rhymes,  just  as  people 
remember  the  days  of  the  months  by  saying, 
'  Thirty  days  hath  September.'  Well,  it's  better 
than  not  to  remember  at  all.  Columbus  sailed  in 
1492,  and  the  house  we  are  going  to  see  was  fin- 
ished in  1505." 

"  Then  it  is  not  so  old  as  the  Sainte  Chapelle, 
which  we  saw  yesterday." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Lewis. 

"  Why,  papa,  that  was  built  by  St.  Louis,  and 
he  died  in  1270." 

"  Very  good.  Madame  Ledru  takes  pains  with 
the  dates,  doesn't  she  ?  " 

"  Yes,  she  makes  us  learn  some  of  them." 

"  St.  Louis  died,  as  you  say,  in  1270,  —  two 
Hundred  years  before  the  Hotel  de  Cluny  was 
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built ;  but  there  is  nothing  left  worth  seeing,  in 
Paris,  that  was  built  later  than  the  chapel  and 
before  this  house.  You  have  seen  three  old 
buildings  now,  and  you  have  seen  them  in  regular 
order,  so  I  am  glad  this  should  be  the  next.  Do 
you  know  what  I  mean  P  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Fanny ;  "first  the  Roman  palace, 
that's  the  oldest;  then  Notre-Dame,  and  then 
St.  Louis'  Chapel,  and  now  this  is  1505.  Who 
was  king  then,  papa  P  " 

"  Louis  the  Twelfth.  St.  Louis  was  Louis  the 
Mnth.  Then  came  several  with  different  names, 
and  by  and  by  there  was  the  Louis  who  had  his 
wdndow  in  the  chapel  grated,  for  fear  he  might  be 
murdered  there.  He  was  Louis  the  Eleventh, 
and  he  died  nine  years  before  Columbus  found  our 
part  of  the  world.  When  the  Hotel  Cluny  was 
built,  Louis  XII.  was  king,  and  after  he  was  an 
old  man  he  married  the  Princess  Mary,  an  Eng- 
lish princess,  who  was  a  sister  of  Henry  VIII. 
The  king  died  soon,  and  when  Queen  Mary  was 
a  young  widow,  she  came  to  live  for  a  little  while 
in  this  pretty  house  where  w^e  are  going,  which 
was  new  then.  You  will  see  the  rooms  she  lived 
in,  and  the  chapel  where  she  said  her  j)rayers ; 
and  one  of  the  rooms  is  called  the  '  Chambre  de 
la  Heine  Blanche.'  " 

"  Why  '  Heine  Blanche,'  papa  ?  " 

"For  a  pretty  reason.  The  queens  of  France, 
when  they  wore  mourning,  dressed  in  Avhite, 
instead  of  black ;  so  while  Queen  Mary  lived  at 
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the  Hotel  Cluiiy  she  was  all  in  white,  and  was  a 
'  Reine  Blanche.'  " 

"  I  wish  people  wore  white  now  instead  of 
black,  don't  you,  mamma  ?^' 

"  It  would  be  prettier  and  more  cheerful,  cer- 
tainly, but  it  would  hardly  do  for  everybody. 
Papa  has  not  told  you  one  thing  about  what  we 
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shall  see.  The  rooms  of  the  Hotel  Cluny  are 
filled  with  all  sorts  of  curious  things,  the  greater 
part  of  them  made  and  used  either  when  the 
house  was  built,  or  still  longer  ago.  I  expect  to 
see  some  very  odd  things.'' 

When  the  carriage  stopped,  Robert  seemed  to 
rouse  himself  up  a  little,  and  exclaimed,  — 
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"  Haven't  we  been  here  before  ?  What  was  it 
for  ?  0,  I  know;  isn't  this  where  we  saw  the  old 
Roman  bath  ?  " 

"  Why,  so  it  is,  papa,"  said  Fanny ;  "  is  this 
the  right  place  ?  " 

"  Yes,  puss,  the  Hotel  de  Cluny  was  built  where 
the  old  Roman  palace  stood,  so  this  is  the  right 
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place.  When  we  came  here  before,  as  I  did  not 
want  to  puzzle  you,  I  made  the  porter  take  us 
round  through  the  garden,  and  said  nothing 
about  this  house,  which  was  built  more  than  a 
thousand  years  after  Julian  lived  here.  You 
know  I  told  you  Philippe  Auguste  gave  the  old 
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palace  to  a  chamberlain  of  his,  and  afterwards  it 
was  sold  to  the  Abbot  of  Cluny." 

Mrs.  Lewis  admired  the  old  house  very  much, 
both  outside  and  inside.  The  rooms  were  low  and 
small,  but  they  had  curiously  carved  ceilings  and 
fireplaces,  and  doorways,  and  window-frames.  The 
children  looked  at  the  Chambre  de  la  Reine 
Blanche,  and  at  the  beautiful  little  chapel,  and 
they  were  amused  for  more  than  an  hour  with 
the  queer  old  things  which  were  collected  in 
all  the  rooms,  and  which  made  them  look  like 
a  fancy  fair  or  a  curiosity  shop.  Their  father 
called  them  now^  and  then  to  see  some  special 
thing,  though  he  let  them  wander  about,  and 
look  for  themselves  most  of  the  time.  Once 
he  said, — 

"  Here,  children,  come  here ;  see  these  curious 
old  crowns  and  crosses  of  gold  and  jewels ;  they 
may  be  such  as  your  frieuds  Sigebert  and  Hil- 
peric,  and  their  wives,  wore.  These  were  found 
in  Spain  ;  but  they  were  made  not  long  after  the 
time  when  Fredegonde  lived,  and  by  people  who 
had  much  the  same  fashions.  And  see,  Fanny, 
these  are  bracelets,  such  as  Brunehilde  and  that 
lovely  Fredegonde  wore,  made  here  in  France 
at  that  very  time.  A  jeweler  had  made  them, 
and  was  probably  frightened  by  wild  soldiers  com- 
ing into  his  town,  or  besieging  it,  or  some  such 
trouble,  and  he  hid  these  things  in  the  ground. 
Most  likely  he  was  killed  or  had  to  go  away,  for 
he  never  dug  up  his  bracelets  again ;  and  they 
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were  not  found  till  lately,  as  much  as  twelve 
hundred  years  after  he  hid  them.  Perhaps  one 
was  a  bracelet  of  Fredegoude's  that  he  had  to 
mend,  —  who  knows  ?  —  or  one  she  had  ordered 
made." 

Presently,  Mr.  Lewis  showed  them  a  hand-glass 
set  in  a  beautiful  frame  of  carved  ivory,  which 
has  two  heads  with  crowns  on  carved  upon  it ; 
and  it  is  said  these  were  the  heads  of  St.  Louis  and 
his  mother.  Then  he  made  them  look  at  some 
embroidered  dresses  for  priests  to  wear  in  church, 
which  were  made  in  the  time  of  Philippe  Auguste 
and  St.  Louis ;  some  shoes  and  laces  that  women 
used  to  wear  then ;  old  keys,  and  locks,  and  bolts, 
very  large,  and  made  in  curious  forms  ;  some  very 
queer  old  china,  with  imitations  of  snails,  and 
shells,  and  small  snakes  on  the  edge  of  the 
dishes.  He  made  them  look,  too,  at  some  great 
pieces  of  tapestry  (like  fine  carpet  or  curtain 
stuff)  made  to  hang  down  smooth  and  flat  on  the 
walls  of  rooms,  before  people  used  wall-paper,  and 
each  piece  like  a  large  picture,  with  men  and 
women,  and  horses,  trees  and  grass,  and  all  sorts 
of  things  on  them.  These  pieces  which  Mr. 
Lewis  showed  them,  were  made  about  the  time 
that  Queen  Mary,  the  widow,  "  la  Reine  Blanche," 
lived  in  the  Hotel  Cluny. 

Robert  was  very  much  amused  by  the  old 
armor,  the  helmets,  shields,  and  swords,  the 
spears  and  halberds,  cross-bows  and  battle-axes, 
and  wanted  very  much  to  put  them  on,  or  lift 
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them ;  but  the  man  who  had  charge  of  the  rooms 
would  not  allow  anything  to  be  touched. 

Altogether  they  had  quite  a  nice  time,  and 
got  rid  of  the  dull  afternoon  very  pleasantly. 
Fanny  began  a  letter  that  evening  to  her  aunt ; 
for  she  had  a  great  deal  to  tell  about  her  visit  to 
the  Girauds,  and  seeing  Notre-Dame,  and  the 
Sainte  Chapelle,  and  the  Hotel  Cluny,  and  about 
Monsieur  de  Lignolles'  family  coming.  Reafly, 
she  hardly  knew  what  to  begin  with,  and  her  sub- 
jects got  rather  mixed  up  before  she  had  finished. 


CHAPTEK  XIV. 

ST.    GEEMAIN-EN-LATE. 

Fine  weather  came  at  last,  as  it  generally  does 
after  people's  patience  has  been  a  good  deal  tried 
by  rain,  and  storm,  and  dull,  clondy  days.  There 
had  been  no  rain  for  a  day  or  two,  so  that  the 
dampness  was  passing  away ;  and  early  one  morn- 
ing, long  before  the  usual  time  for  getting  up, 
Robert  crept  to  Fanny's  door,  and,  knocking, 
said,  — 

"Fanny,  aren't  you  getting  up?  Do  you  see 
the  sun  is  bright  ?  I'm  sure  we  shall  go  to  St. 
Germain,  shan't  we  ?  " 

At  first  Fanny  was  too  sleepy  to  know  what 
was  going  on  ;  but  when  she  saw  the  red  rays  of 
sunshine  lying  across  her  room,  she  answered 
Robert,  joyfully,  that  she  would  get  up  and  come 
into  the  morning  room,  where  they  had  their 
lessons. 

When  she  was  dressed,  and  went  to  find  Rob, 
they  whispered  a  great  deal  together  about  the 
long  delayed  holiday  excursion,  and  looked  out 
into  the  garden,  where  the  sparrows  were  flying 
and  twittering  very  busily.  It  seemed  an  endless 
time  before  their  father  and  mother  got  up  ;  but 
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in  reality  they  were  up,  and  breakfast  was  ready, 
before  the  usual  hour,  because,  as  this  was  truly 
a  lovely  day  for  going  to  St.  Germain-en-Laye, 
and  all  the  four  children  were  to  go,  it  was  de- 
cided to  take  a  rather  early  train.  They  wanted 
to  have  as  many  long  hours  in  the  open  air  as 
possible,  and  yet  to  come  home  before  sunset, 
which  was  early  now,  in  the  short  autumn  days. 

The  four  children  and  the  luncheon-basket 
were  all  got  ready,  the  carriage  came  to  the  door 
for  the  elders,  a  fiacre  for  Marie  and  the  chil- 
dren, and  Joseph  went  on  the  box.  They  had 
a  long  drive  across  Paris  to  the  station,  —  for  as 
the  Lewises  were  now  living  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river,  they  were  far  away  from  the  railway 
station  in  the  Rue  St.  Lazare.  Once  in  the  train, 
they  had  only  about  thirteen  miles  to  go,  and 
before  eleven  o'clock  they  had  almost  reached 
their  destination. 

"  Good  gracious  !  "  exclaimed  Fanny,  "  where 
are  we  going  ?  There's  a  brick  wall  in  front  of 
us  all  along  on  this  side,  and  trees  on  top  of  it, 
and  it  looks  as  if  we  were  going  to  run  against 
it  straight ! " 

"Yes,  it  looks  the  same  on  this  side,"  said 
Mrs.  Lewis.  "  What  an  enormously  long  wall, 
stretching  both  ways  !  " 

The  last  words  were  cut  off,  or  rather  nobody 
heard  them,  for  the  train  rushed  into  a  tunnel 
under  the  brick  wall,  and  when  it  came  out 
again,  in  a  cutting,  it  stopped.     The  whole  party 
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got  out,  aud  went  up  a  flight  of  steps,  and  then 
found  themselves  in  the  paved  square  of  a  town^ 
with  houses  round  it,  hacks  standing  in  the  mid- 
dle, people  going  backward  and  forward,  police- 
men and  soldiers,  and  all  sorts  of  men,  women, 
and  children  moving  about. 

On  one  side  of  the  square  was  a  curious  large 
buikling,  like  a  palace,  and  yet  with  a  moat  or 
ditch  round  it  like  a  castle ;  and  next  it,  toward 
the  railroad,  was  a  garden  with  a  high  iron 
railing.  When  Mr.  Lewis  had  gathered  his  large 
party  together,  they  walked  to  the  garden,  cross- 
ing the  square,  and  refusing  all  the  requests  of 
the  hackmen  that  they  would  take  carriages  and 
have  a  drive.  When  they  passed  inside  the  iron 
gate,  they  found  a  formal  old-fashioned  garden, 
with  stiff  flower-beds,  hedges,  and  gravel  walks,  all 
along  the  side  of  the  palace-castle,  looking  very 
bright  aud  sunny.  M.  Adolphe,  who  had  kept 
his  promise  this  time  to  come  with  them,  was 
talking  to  his  sister,  who  had  also  come,  and  to 
Mr.  Lewis ;  and  as  Robert  and  Fanny  walked 
beside  them,  they  heard  a  good  deal  of  what  he 
said. 

"  Pretty  times  and  doings  they  have  had  in  the 
old  chateau,"  he  said.  "  You  see  they  are  re- 
storing it,  in  fact  rebuilding  it,  but  taking  great 
pains  to  make  it  just  what  it  was  when  it  was 
new,  stone  for  stone,  and  brick  for  brick.  There 
is  a  museum  of  antiquities  in  it  now,  for  the  Em- 
peror never  stays  here.     It  is  a  quaint  building, 
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quite  square  you  see,  with  the  moat  all  round  it, 
but  differently  designed  on  each  side." 

"  Francois  Premier  built  it,  did  he  not  ?  "  asked 
Mademoiselle  Eulalie. 

"  Yes,  cherie ;  he  built  it  and  lived  in  it,  and 
the  king  and  court  used  to  come  here  a  great 
deal,  for  about  a  hundred  years  afterwards." 

Mr.  Lewis  found  Fanny  just  at  his  side,  and 
said  to  her,  "  We  ai'e  getting  on  beyond  what 
you  have  read  in  history,  pussie;  Francois  I. 
was  the  king  who  came  in  at  the  time  when 
Queen  Mary  (la  Reine  Blanche)  went  to  stay  at 
the  Hotel  Cluny,  till  she  went  back  to  England. 
Francois  was  a  gay  and  dashing  man,  fond  of 
building  palaces  and  chateaux." 

They  looked  for  some  time  at  the  chateau,  and 
walked  slowly  across  the  flower-garden,  till  they 
came  to  a  thick  grove  of  trees  planted  in  straight 
lines,  with  their  trunks  kept  free  from  branches 
up  to  a  certain  line,  and  all  looking  as  formal  as 
the  flower-beds.  Nellie  was  beginning  to  be  a 
little  cross,  and  Charlie  asked  for  a  "  petit  pain  " 
—  a  breakfast  roll ;  whereupon  Joseph  set  the 
great  luncheon-basket  on  the  ground,  and  started 
off  in  a  mysterious  manner. 

"  Where  is  he  going,  Marie  ? "  asked  Mrs. 
Lewis. 

"  I  don't  know,  madam e ;  ah  !  yes ;  I  see. 
There  is  a  pile  of  chairs ;  he  has  gone  to  bring 
some.     No  ;  he  comes  back." 

"  What  is  it,  Joseph  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Lewis. 
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"  If  you  please,  madame,  I  tliiuk  if  you  will 
come  a  little  further,  it  will  be  better,  for  it  is  less 
damp,  and  there  is  the  view." 

So  he  took  the  basket  again,  and  they  went  on 
to  the  further  side  of  the  grove,  where  the  rest 
of  the  party  had  already  gone.  Mrs.  Lewis  and 
the  children  were  quite  surprised  when  they  got 
there,  by  finding,  as  they  came  out  from  the 
shade  of  the  trees,  a  broad  terrace  road  stretching 
for  a  mile  and  a  half  along  the  edge  of  the 
woods.  On  one  side  of  the  road  the  trees  stand 
close  and  thick.  On  the  other  side  is  a  low 
iron" fence,  then  the  land  slopes  off;  and  as  you 
look  that  way,  the  whole  country  is  spread  out 
like  a  map  before  you,  with  Paris  far  away  in  the 
distance. 

Coming  out  from  under  the  close-planted  trees, 
and  finding  this  great  sunny  plain  before  them, 
astonished  even  Robert.  He  ran  across  the  road 
to  the  fence,  and  looked  down. 

"  Hollo  !  "  said  he.  "  Fanny,  look  at  this  ;  the 
wall  underneath  here  is  the  wall  we  ran  into  in 
the  train  just  now.  Look  ;  there's  the  railroad 
—  what's  that  noise  ?  Why,  there's  a  train  com- 
ing out  of  the  hole  in  the  wall  now  and  running 
down.  Is  that  a  river  below  there?  With  the 
boat  going  along,  I  mean." 

"  Yes,"  said  M.  Adolphe,  "that  is  the  Seine." 

"  How  did  it  get  here  ?  "  asked  Rob,  quite  be- 
wildered. 

"  It  has  been  winding  about  in  various  ways 
11 
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since  it  left  Paris,"  answered  M.  Adolphe,  laugh- 
ing, "  looking  for  you,  probably,  ever  since  you 
crossed  the  Pont  Royal  two  hours  ago." 

Marie  sat  down  under  the  trees,  and  gave  the 
children  luncheon  from  the  basket,  and  then 
Nellie  had  a  nap  in  her  arms.  The  ladies  and 
Fanny  had  chairs  placed  for  them  at  the  edge  of 
the  terrace,  where  they  could  look  at  the  view  and 
chat  while  the  gentlemen  went  to  see  the  museum 
in  the  chateau.  Robert  went  with  Joseph,  who 
was  sent  to  a  pretty  little  house  at  one  end  of 
the  terrace,  to  order  a  lunch  to  be  served  at  one 
o'clock,  in  a  private  room,  which  was  to  be  dinner 
for  the  children  and  dejeuner  for  the  elders. 
When  the  ladies  had  rested  awhile,  the  gentle- 
men proposed  that  they  should  walk  to  another 
part  of  the  ground,  where  there  is  a  "jardin 
anglais,"  that  is,  a  piece  of  land  more  like  a 
park,  with  trees  scattered  about  and  growing 
freely,  gTassy  slopes,  and  winding  walks.  Here 
they  lounged  awhile,  and  found  nurses  with 
children  playing  about ;  and  in  a  very  retired 
place  a  party  was  playing  croquet  under  fine  old 
trees. 

They  came  back  to  the  terrace  at  a  different 
part,  and  Mrs.  Lewis  was  speaking  of  the  curious 
effect  of  the  trees,  which  are  cut  like  a  hedge,  up 
to  a  great  height,  so  that  they  make  a  wall  of 
leaves  quite  straight  and  smooth,  when  Fanny 
said,  "  Where's  Rob  ?  I  believe  he  has  stayed 
behind  somewhere." 
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"  Where  did  you  see  him  last  ?  " 

"  Ever  so  long  ago,  down  where  those  ladies 
and  gentlemen  were  playing  croquet." 

"  Well,  come  back  with  me,"  said  her  father ; 
"  we'll  find  him." 

When  they  got  back  to  the  place  where  the 
croquet-players  had  planted  their  hoops,  there, 
to  be  sure,  was  Robert ;  not  as  Fanny  saw  him 
last,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  looking  on, 
but  with  a  mallet  croquetting  a  lady's  ball  off 
with  a  bold  stroke. 

"  Young  monkey,"  said  Mr.  Lewis,  ''  he's  gone 
into  the  game." 

Coming  up  quietly  to  the  party,  they  found 
one  of  the  gentlemen,  evidently  English,  as  they 
all  seemed  to  be,  standing  waiting  for  his  turn. 
Mr.  Lewis  took  off  his  hat,  and  said,  — 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  hope  that  small  boy 
of  mine  has  not  been  impertinent  or  troublesome, 
in  taking  part  in  your  game.  I  am  afraid  he  has 
made  himself  rather  too  much  at  home." 

"  0,  not  at  all,  not  at  all,"  said  the  gentle- 
man, civilly ;  "  he  plays  very  well.  He's  your  son, 
is  he  ?  Well,  don't  take  him  away  till  this  game's 
finished,  please ;  he's  on  my  side,  you  see,  and  he 
plays  very  well,  very  well." 

"  No  doubt  he's  glad  of  a  chance,  for  he  has 
not  seen  a  mallet,  or  a  game  of  any  kind,  since 
we  left  America,  I  believe  ;  but  he  must  not  be 
troublesome." 

"  Ah  —  0  !  you're  an  American,  are  you  ?  — 
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My  turn  ?  Hey  ?  Excuse  me.  Yes,  coming,"  and 
with  a  bow  he  went  to  take  his  place ;  but  on  his 
way  he  spoke  a  few  words  to  a  lady,  who  came 
towards  Mr.  Lewis. 

Robert,  of  course,  was  out  now,  and  his  father 
beckoned  to  him.     "  How  did  this  come  about?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  papa,  I  didn't  think  :  I  didn't 
mean  "  — 


St.  Germain      (Pavilion  de  Henri  IV.) 

At  this  moment  the  English  lady  came  up  and 
said  to  Mr.  Lewis,  — 

"  Pray,  do  not  blame  your  son ;  I  assure  you 
he  has  done  nothing  amiss  or  ill-mannered. 
While  he  was  looking  on  at  our  first  game,  he 
seemed  so  much  interested  that,  at  the  end  of  it, 
T  asked  him  if  he  played,  and  would  like  to  play 
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tlie  next  game,  for  we  really  wanted  another 
player." 

Mr.  Lewis  took  off  his  hat  to  the  lady,  and 
thanked  her,  and  then  said  to  Robert,  — 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  have  not  put  yourself 
forward,  and  I  am  quite  willing  you  should  stay, 
as  you  are  invited ;  but  I  don't  see  that  I  can 
wait  here  for  you ;  your  mother  will  be  puzzled 
to  know  what  has  become  of  us  all.  Do  you 
think  you  can  find  your  way  to  the  Pavilion  de 
Henri  Quatre,  where  we  are  to  have  luncheon?  '^ 

"  0  yes,"  said  Robert,  much  relieved ;  "  if 
anybody  will  tell  me  how  to  go  to  the  terrace,  I 
can  find  my  way  well  enough." 

The  English  lady  heard  all  this,  and  immedi- 
ately said,  — 

"  We  will  see  him  safely  to  the  Pavilion.  We 
live  quite  near  it,  and  we  are  going  back  at  once, 
after  this  game ;  so  do  not  be  uneasy,  sir." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Mr.  Lewis ;  "  I  will  send 
my  servant  to  meet  him." 

Then  he  and  Fanny  went  back  to  their  party ; 
and,  to  tell  the  truth,  Mrs.  Lewis  was  rather 
uneasy  at  finding  that  her  husband  had  left 
Robert  with  a  party  of  entire  strangers,  but  he 
assured  her  that  he  would  not  have  done  so,  if 
he  had  not  seen  by  their  manners  that  they  were 
quiet  and  well-bred  people.  Joseph  went  to  find 
Robert ;  and  as  the  Lewis  party  were  walking  to 
the  Pavilion  they  saw  him  coming  towards  them 
with  the  English  lady  and  gentleman. 
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The  room  where  the  party  lunched  was  a  very 
pretty  one,  and  had  a  large  window  looking  over 
the  bright,  broad  plain,  towards  Paris.  The 
Seine  was  rolling  gently  by,  at  the  foot  of  the 
slope,  which,  at  this  part,  is  very  steep.  The 
table  at  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis,  and  M. 
Adolphe  and  his  sister  sat,  was  by  this  window. 
The  children  were  near  another,  which  looked 
into  the  garden.  Mademoiselle  Ealalie  was  en- 
joying herself  as  if  she  were  a  child  too ;  for,  like 
other  French  girls.,  she  had  led  a  very  quiet, 
simple  life,  with  few  amusements.  When  not  at 
the  convent,  she  was  always  with  her  mother  or 
her  governess,  and  had  her  time  filled  with  les- 
sons, embroidery,  quiet  walks,  and  quiet  drives ; 
seeing  few  girls  of  her  own  age,  and  scarcely  any 
gentlemen.  She  had  never  before  dined  at  a 
restaurant;  and  it  was  so  unusual  a  thing  for 
persons  in  her  society  to  do,  that  she  doubted 
whether  she  should  be  willing  to  speak  of  it  now, 
it  would  be  thought  so  odd. 

During  dinner,  M.  Adolphe  said,  — 

"  This  used  to  be  a  royal  house,  a  kind,  of 
appendage  to  the  chateau.  Of  course  there  were 
no  other  houses  between  the  two.  You  can  see 
that  those  which  are  here  now  are  quite  new, 
and  there  was  no  doubt  an  open  garden  walk  or 
drive  from  this  to  the  chateau." 

"  It  is  a  pretty  little  house,  and  I  suppose  it 
was  built  here  for  the  view,"  said  Mrs.  Lewis. 

"  Probably.     Henri  IV.  built  it,  and  you  see 
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they  announce  on  the  printed  bill  of  fare  that 
Louis  XIY.  was  born  in  this  building.  I  believe 
the  fact  is  merely  that  it  was  once  much  larger, 
and  that  this  part  of  it  was  a  chapel,  where 
Louis  Quatorze  was  christened." 

"  I  am  ashamed  of  my  bad  memory,"  said  Mrs. 
Lewis,  "  but  was  Louis  XIV.  the  grandson  of 
Henri  Quatre  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  dear,"  said  her  husband,  "  I  did  not 
know  that  you  needed  lessons  in  history  !  Allow 
me  to  remark  that  Francois  I.  followed  his  cousin 
Louis  XII. ;  then  Francois  I.'s  son  and  three  of 
his  grandsons  tried  their  hand  at  being  kings, 
but  all  had  a  very  short  chance  at  it.  Their 
cousin  Henri  IV.  came  in  ;  his  son  Louis  XIII. 
followed,  and  Louis  XIV.  was  his  son  "  — 

"There,  there,  that  is  enough,"  said  Mrs. 
Lewis,  laughing;  "goodness,  what  a  long  lec- 
ture !  I  am  quite  out  of  breath.  If  I  had  not 
known  it  all  before  (except  of  course  I  forgot  the 
last  little  bit),  do  you  suppose  I  should  have 
learned  much  by  your  rattling  off  such  a  list? 
Fanny,  did  you  hear  papa  teaching  me  history?  " 

"  Yes,  mamma ;  I  am  glad  you  did  not  know  it 
all." 

"  Miss  Fanny,"  said  M.  Adolphe,  "  who  built 
the  chateau  ?  " 

"  Francois  I.  I  remember  that ;  he's  my  name- 
sake, or  I  am  his." 

"  And  who  built  this  Pavilion  ?  " 

"  Henri  IV.    He  is  our  Harry's  namesake  ;  and 
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his  gTaudson  Louis  XIV.  was  christened  here, 
and  he  is  all  our  namesake,  for  we  are  all 
Lewises  "  — 

"  Bravo  !  "  said  M.  Adolphe,  '•  don't  you  wish 
you  had  seen  him  when  he  was  a  baby  ?  " 


Foret  de  St.  Germain. 

"  No,"  said  Fanny,  "  I  think  it  is  better  now. 
We  could  not  have  dined  here  with  the  king  and 
queen." 

"No  more  we  could;  and  Robert,  there,  would 
not  have  played  croquet  in  the  king's  garden, 
with  the  king  living  here." 

After  dinner,  Joseph  called  two  open  fiacres, 
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and  they  all  drove  for  more  than  an  hour  through 
the  Foret  de  St.  Germain.  Driving  in  the  country 
was  pleasant,  after  living  in  Paris  for  three  or 
four  weeks,  but  the  forest  did  not  seem  very  fine. 
Most  of  the  trees  were  young,  and  the  leaves  were 
falling.  The  roads  were  all  perfectly  straight, 
hut  they  were  numberless  in  every  direction,  and 
crossed  each  other  at  a  great  many  spots,  where 
they  made  stars  or  "  rond  points  "  as  the  French 
call  them.  Rob  thought  he  should  lose  himself 
very  quickly  if  he  were  alone  in  this  forest;  for 
all  these  "rond  points"  looked  the  same,  six  or 
eight  roads  going  out  from  each,  and  all  the 
roads  alike.  At  last  they  came  into  a  broad 
avenue  leading  directly  back  to  the  chateau, 
which  was  of  course  in  sight  before  them  all  the 
way,  till  they  came  close  to  the  flower-garden. 
Here  they  turned  off,  went  to  the  station,  and  got 
back  to  Paris  early  in  the  afternoon,  rather  tired, 
but  in  excellent  spirits  after  their  day  in  the  open 
air. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

FONTAINEBLEAU. 

Several  bright,  fine  days  followed  that  on 
which  they  had  gone  to  St.  Germain-en-Laye, 
and,  on  one  of  them,  Madame  de  Lignolles  sent 
to  ask  Fanny  to  come  and  spend  an  hour  or  two 
in  the  garden.  Marie  had  already  taken  Charlie 
and  Nellie  down  as  usual,  and  Fanny  found  that 
Madame  de  Lignolles  had  sent  for  her  two  grand- 
daughters, Albertine,  who  was  very  near  Fanny's 
own  age,  and  little  Louise,  who  was  four.  Al- 
bertine's  governess  was  there,  and  Louise's 
"  bonne."  The  little  children  played  very  hap- 
pily together,  the  two  nurses  finding  all  sorts 
of  amusements  for  them.  The  governess  sat 
down  in  a  garden  chair,  and  took  out  a  book, 
while  Albertine  and  Fanny  walked  about,  or 
looked  on  at  the  children's  games.  Albertine 
had  never  seen*  any  Americans  before ;  and  she 
wanted  Fanny  to  tell  her  a  great  deal  about  what 
girls  did  in  America,  about  their  lessons,  and 
whether  they  had  "  legons  de  danse,"  how  those 
dressed  who  had  not  been  in  Europe,  and  what 
sort  of  carriages  people  drove  in. 

Fanny  told  her  how  different  the  houses  were. 
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and  Albertiiie  understood  something  about  that, 
for  she  had  had  an  English  nurse,  who  told  her 
about  English  houses ;  but  she  was  astonished  to 
near  that  Fanny  could  go  even  the  shortest  dis- 
tance alone  in  the  street,  in  America.  Albertine 
could  go  nowhere  alone,  not  even  down  the  stairs 
from  their  apartment  to  her  grandmother's,  nor 
across  the  court-yard.  In  the  street,  even  her 
brothers  had  some  one  with  them,  and  Albertine 
would  not  have  dreamed  of  going  a  step  alone, 
nor  would  any  French  girl,  except  the  very  poor- 
est. If  they  have  not  a  governess  or  a  maid  to 
go  with  them,  they  must  wait  till  their  mother, 
or  sister,  or  friend  can  go.  Fanny  liked  Alber- 
tine, but  thought  her  quieter  and  more  timid 
than  the  girls  she  knew  at  home.  She  noticed 
that  Albertine  and  all  her  family  were  glad  to 
speak  English,  however  little  they  knew ;  a  wiser 
plan  than  to  be  shy  and  lose  chances  of  learning 
a  foreign  language ;  and  it  was  more  civil  also. 

On  another  fine  morning,  they  started  for  a 
grand  expedition  to  Fontainebleau,  which  took 
them  out  of  Paris  again  for  a  whole  day.  On 
this  excursion  the  little  children  and  Marie  did 
not  go,  neither  did  M.  Adolphe  and  Mademoiselle 
Eulalie,  but  Paul  and  Henri  de  Lignolles  went 
with  their  tutor ;  and  Robert  liked  this  particu- 
larly, though  he  might  have  preferred  to  leave 
the  tutor  at  home.  They  had  a  longer  railway 
journey,  and  started  earlier  in  the  morning  than 
before. 
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When  tliey  arrived  at  Fontainebleau  they  got 
into  carriages,  and  drove  at  once  through  the 
town  to  the  palace,  which  is  at  some  distance 
from  the  railway.  Robert,  of  conrse,  stayed  with 
the  boys,  and,  in  the  course  of  the  morning,  as 
the  tutor  was  reading  all  the  time,  they  began  to 
get  on  famously  together;  for,  besides  everything 
which  they  saw  on  the  road,  which  they  could 
chat  about  and  laugh  over,  the  French  boys  grew 
very  talkative,  telling  Robert  all  they  did  in  the 
country  in  summer,  about  their  ponies,  and  their 
various  pets,  and  the  hunting  in  the  forest  round 
their  place. 

If  Robert  had  not  seen  the  Forest  of  St.  Ger- 
main, he  would  not  have  understood  a  great  deal 
that  the  boys  told  him  ;  for  they  talked  about  the 
"  rond  points,"  and  described  how  the  hunt  went 
up  and  down  the  different  roads  of  the  forest,  so 
he  knew  that  their  forest  must  be  like  the  one  he 
had  seen.  That  afternoon,  as  they  drove  about 
the  forest  at  Fontainebleau,  he  found  it  was  laid 
out  in  the  same  way  ;  and  the  boys  made  their 
tutor  tell  Robert  of  the  Emperor's  hunting  in 
this  very  Forest  of  Fontainebleau,  what  a  gay 
sight  it  was,  with  the  gentlemen  in  bright  hunt- 
ing-suits, the  huntsmen  in  livery,  the  ladies  in 
carriages,  and  the  music  of  the  horns  telling 
all  the  incidents  of  the  hunt  by  different  tunes. 
French  hunting  is  different  from  English,  and 
from  hunting  in  any  other  country,  prettier  to 
see  and  hear,  but  not  so  exciting  to  the  gentle- 
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men  hunters,  nor  such  hard  work  for  the  horses 
and  hounds  and  huntsmen. 

The  first  thing  our  party  did,  however,  was  to 
see  the  palace. 

The  ciiateau  at  St.  Germain  is  half  like  a 
castle,  and  has  a  moat ;  but  the  chateau  at  Fon- 
tainebleau    is    like   a   city    palace    built   around 


Foiitaiiiebleaii. 
(Gates  of  two  court-yards  Avith  a  passage  between.) 

several  court-yards.  Behind  the  palace  is  a  large 
pond,  in  a  beautiful  garden  ;  and  the  forest,  full 
of  old  trees,  stretches  off  for  miles  in  all  direc- 
tions. There  is  a  great  deal  to  see  in  the  Palace 
of  Fontainebleau,  and  our  party  were  nearly  two 
hours  going  through  suites  of  rooms,  —  salons, 
bedrooms,  dressing-rooms,  drawing-rooms,  halls 
and  long  corridors,  and  chapels.     A  servant  in 
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livery  took  them  round,  and  told  them  what  king 
built  each  part ;  where  different  great  people  had 
lived,  and  slept,  and  dined  ;  who  painted  the  beau- 
tiful pictures ;  and  when  the  furniture  was  made. 
All  this  he  told  in  a  sing-song  way,  as  if  he  had 
learned  it  by  heart.     The  tutor  had  put  his  book 
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in  his  pocket,  and  he,  too,  had  a  great  deal  to  say 
about  the  history  of  the  palace. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  it  is  very  true  that  Francois 
I.  built  this  present  palace,  but  there  was  another 
one  in  the  same  place  before.  Phihppe  Auguste 
and  St.  Louis  used  to  come  here.  St.  Louis  — 
Louis  IX.  —  called  this  forest  '  his  dear  wilder- 
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ness/  *  ses  chers  deserts.'  Then  other  kings, 
since  Fran<?ois  I.,  have  built  rooms  in  it.  Ah, 
yes,  I  hear  Henri  II.,  the  son  of  Francois,  built 
this  beautiful  galerie.  There  are  locks  on  some 
of  the  windows  made  by  Louis  XVI.  with  his  own 
hands.  Napoleon  I.  used  to  come  here.  I  suppose 
we  shall  see  the  room  where  he  signed  a  famous 
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paper ;  and  a  picture  has  been  painted  of  him  sit- 
ting there  alone  after  he  had  signed  it." 

"  Mamma,"  said  Fanny,  who  was  looking  out 
into  the  garden,  "  I  wish  kings  did  not  number 
themselves  so  like  the  streets  in  New  York,  — 
Louis  Ninth,  Louis  Eleventh,  Louis  Twelfth, 
Louis  Sixteenth,  Henri  Fourth,  —  it  sounds  like 
Fifth  Avenue,  and  Ninth  Street,  and  East  Fif- 
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teeiith,  and  Wqst  Sixteenth,  and  I  can't  remem- 
ber which  is  which.  Wouldn't  it  be  easier  if 
they  would  all  have  diifereut  names  ?  Those  that 
have  nicknames  I  can  remember  much  better." 

"  Numbers  do  not  seem  to  mean  much,  do 
they  ?  But,  after  all,  when  there  are  thirty  or 
forty  kings  to  remember,  it  cannot  make  a  great 
deal  of  difference  whether  it  is  a  number  or  a 
name  which  you  use  to  remind  you  of  a  person 
and  a  date.  Our  Presidents  all  have  different 
names,  and  we  have  only  had  thirteen  of  them. 
Do  you  find  it  perfectly  easy  to  remember  just 
when  each  one's  term  began,  and  what  sort  of 
man  each  one  was  ?  " 

"  Some  of  them  I  can  remember  very  easily, 
mamma." 

"  0,  yes,  of  course ;  but  for  rome  others  you 
have  to  stop  and  think,  and  by  and  by,  when  there 
have  been  over  thirty  of  them,  it  will  be  harder. 
The  interesting  people  in  different  countries 
we  all  remember,  whether  they  are  No.  9  and 
No.  4,  or  General  Washington,  or  Oliver  Crom- 
well ;  and  the  rest  we  have  to  learn  by  taking 
pains  to  get  a  date  or  a  fact,  and  to  keep  things 
well  in  the  memory.  Now,  when  you  come  to 
read  about  Francois  I.,  you  will  remember  at  any 
rate  that  he  built  these  two  chateaux,  at  St. 
Germain  and  Fontainebleau." 

They  saw  the  rooms  where  the  Emperor,  and 
Empress,  and  their  royal  visitors  live  when  they 
go  to  Fontainebleau.     After  seeing  the  palace, 
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they  went  out  iuto  the  garden,  and  as  they 
walked  along  the  edge  of  the  large  pond  which 
is  under  the  windows  of  the  palace,  Paul  de 
Lignolles  said  to  the  tutor,  — 

"  Are  not  there  some  fish  in  this  pond?  " 

"Yes,  to  be  sure,  some  wonderfully  old  fish. 
Stop  a  moment,  they  wdll  come  at  once,  for  they 
are  used  to  being  fed.  Some  of  them  may  be 
fifty  years  old,  so  people  say." 

"  There  is  one :  what  a  big  old  fellow !  0,  I 
wish  we  had  something  to  give  them,"  said 
Henri. 

"  Here  comes  the  old  woman.  I  thought  she 
would  not  be  far  off,"  said  the  tutor;  "she  al- 
ways brings  rolls  for  people  to  throw  to  the  old 
carp." 

So  the  boys  bought  some  rolls,  and  amused 
themselves  for  a  few  minutes  with  feeding  the 
fish. 

By  and  by  the  party  got  into  their  carriages 
again,  and  drove  about  in  the  forest,  which  is 
much  more  beautiful  and  many  times  larger  than 
that  of  St.  Germain.  It  is,  indeed,  sixty  miles 
round.  The  grassy  roads,  entering  and  crossing 
the  many  "rond  points,"  are  lined  with  tall,  old 
trees ;  and  two  or  three  times  they  stopped  to  look 
at  grand  and  aged  trees  which  have  names  given 
to  them,  Chene  de  Pharamond,  Bouquet  du  Roi, 
and  so  on,  and  vvhich  have  stood  there  for  cen- 
turies, while  many  kings  have  followed  the  hunt 
around  them. 
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At  last  the  party  came  to  winding  roads  in 
a  hilly  and  rocky  part  of  the  wood,  where  the 
trees  and  bushes  grow  more  freely,  and  look 
wilder  and-  rougher,  than  in  the  other  parts. 
Here  they  got  out  of  tkfe  carriages  and  walked  to 
a  nook  well  sheltered  by  trees,  where  there  was 


Foret  de  Fontainebleau. 

a  view  across  a  little  valley  or  ravine.  Joseph 
brought  the  luncheon  basket  to  this  place,  and 
they  prepared  to  take  lunch  in  picnic  fashion. 

Mr.  Lewis  sat  down  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  to 
read  over  some  letters  which  he  had  received  just 
before  they  left  town.  Paul  and  Henri  de  Li- 
gnoUes  took  off  their  gloves,  and  began  to  help 
Joseph  take   out   the  eatables;   and   their   tutor 
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stood  talking  to  Mrs.  Lewis,  who  was  sitting  with 
Fanny  on  a  mossy  rock. 

Presently  an  acorn  fell  rather  hard  and  sharp 
on  Fanny's  head,  and  another  on  her  hat,  which 
lay  in  her  lap,  while  another  struck  the  tip  of 
Mrs.  Lewis's  boot.  Such  a  shower  made  them 
look  up,  and  they  saw  Robert's  merry  face,  high 
up  among  the  branches  of  a  tree,  over  their 
heads. 

Fanny  immediately  attempted  to  throw  back 
the  acorns,  for  which  she  received  a  fresh  pelt- 
ing; and  Mrs.  Lewis  opened  her  parasol,  to  pro- 
tect herself  from  a  stray  shot  or  two.  The  French 
boys  looked  quite  aghast,  half  amazed  at  Rob's 
activity,  half  frightened,  lest  he  should  fall ;  and 
the  tutor  looked  first  up  into  the  tree,  and  then 
down  at  Mr.  Lewis,  as  if  he  wondered  how  such 
a  style  of  proceeding-  would  be  treated. 

Mrs.  Lewis  laughed,  and  Fanny  still  tried  to 
retaliate,  but  Mr.  Lewis  took  no  notice  whatever 
of  the  whole  business.  When,  however,  the 
luncheon  was  temptingly  set  out  on  a  white  cloth, 
spread  on  a  smooth,  flat  rock,  the  good  things 
proved  to  be  sufficiently  tempting  to  bring  Master 
Rob  down  from  his  perch  in  the  branches,  and 
he  was  soon  standing  safely  on  the  ground,  sub- 
mitting to  have  his  clothes  brushed  by  Joseph, 
and  ready  to  run  to  a  little  spring-  near  by,  to 
wash  the  chips,  and  moss,  and  dust  from  his 
hands,  that  he  might  be  fit  to  take  his  luncheon 
in  good  society. 
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The  drive  bacl:,  through  the  forest  and  town, 
to  the  railway  station,  and  the  trip  to  Paris,  were 
accomplished  just  in  time  to  get  home  before  the 
usual  late  dinner  hour. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

FRANCIS    I.   AND    HIS   SUCCESSORS   IN   PARIS. 

When  Robert  and  Fanny  were  going  out  with 
Madame  Ledru  for  a  walk,  the  day  after  the  ex- 
cursion to  Fpntainebleau,  they  met  their  mother 
at  the  door,  as  she  came  back  from  an  early  visit. 
They  stopped  to  speak  to  her,  and  she  said,  — 

"  You  may  ask  Madame  Ledru  to  walk  with 
you  to-day  round  by  the  Louvre,  and  to  show  you 
the  Tour  de  St.  Jacques.  The  palace  and  tower 
were  both  built  about  the  same  time  as  the  two 
chateaux  we  have  been  out  to  see.  If  the  sun 
c<5mes  out,  and  you  both  feel  like  it,  she  will  be 
willing  perhaps  to  go  to  the  top  of  the  tower 
with  you.  But  pray,  madame,"  she  said,  turji- 
iug  to  Madame  Ledru,  '*  do  not  go  up  that  high 
tower  with  them  if  it  will  tire  you  too  much. 
Another  day  will  do  quite  as  well,  or  Joseph  can 
take  Robert  there." 

"  Indeed,  madame,  I  shall  be  much  pleased 
to  go  up  myself;  for  the  view  must  be  magnifi- 
cent, and  I  have  never  been  at  the  top." 

So  they  crossed  the  Pont  des  x4rts,  which  is  a 
foot-bridge  opposite  the  side  of  the  great  palace ; 
and  instead  of  turning,  as  they  generally  did, 
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to  tlie  left,  towards  the  Garden  of  the  Tuileries, 
they  turned  to  the  right,  and  went  to  the  other 
end  of  the  palace,  beyond  which  there  is  a  pretty 
square,  with  shrubberies  and  flowers. 

The  children  had  always  supposed  that  the 
whole  palace  had  been  built  at  one  time;  but 
they  found  now  that  this  end,  called  the  Louvre, 
was  built  before  the  Tuileries,  and  that  the  two 
parts  had  not  even  been  joined  together,  —  ex- 
cept on  the  river  side,  —  until  since  Madame 
Ledru  could  remember.  Wlien  they  reached  the 
pretty  squares,  from  which  they  could  see  the 
Louvre  end  of  the  palace,  Madame  Ledru  said, — 

"  Francois  I.  began  to  build  this  Palace  of  the 
Louvre.  He  meant  it  to  be  a  square  building 
round  a  court-yard,  standing  by  itself.  Before  he 
built  it,  there  used  to  be  a  sort  of  castle  here, 
with  towers  and  fortified  walls;  and  in  the  time 
of  the  kings  before  him,  it  was  a  part  of  the  for- 
tifications of  the  town.  But  Francis  pulled  down 
part  of  the  fortress,  and  began  this  palace." 

"  Did  he  live  here?  "  asked  Fanny. 

"No,  he  never  lived  here;  but  his  grandsons 
did  afterwards,  when  only  a  little  piece  of  this 
palace  was  built ;  and  the  old  fort  with  its  towers 
must  have  looked  oddly,  joined  to  it." 

"  Where  is  the  tower  that  we  are  going  up 
into  ?  "  asked  Rob. 

"  It  is  in  another  square,  a  little  farther  on. 
We  will  go  to  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  and  walk  along 
from  here  to  the  right,  and  we  shall  come  to  it." 
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When  they  reached  it,  Madame  Ledru  said, — 
"  Is  it  not  a  pretty  tower  ?    What  do  you  think 
it  was  built  for  ?  " 


Tour  de  St.  Jacques  de  la  Boucherie. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Rob ;  "  was  it  on  purpose 
for  the  view,  and  was  this  garden  lurger  once  ?  " 

"  0  no,"  answered  Madame  Ledru,  "  the  gar- 
den is  quite  a  new  thing.  The  tower  was  once 
the  belfry  of  a  large  and  beautiful  church,  called 
St.  Jacques  de  la  Boucherie ;  but  all  the  rest  has 
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been  destroyed,  and  even  the  spire  is  gone.  You 
see  it  has  windows,  and  there  is  a  statue  on  the 
top,  wliere  we  are  going." 

They  found  a  man  in  the  tower  who  had  charge 
of  it ;  and  by  paying  him  sl  small  piece  of  money, 
they  got  leave  to  go  to  the  top,  though  he  seemed 
to  think  the  children  w6uld  be  very  tired  before 
they  got  there.  About  half-way  up,  Fanny  began 
to  think  he  was  right,  and  exclaimed,  —  "  How 
many,  many  steps  !    I  wish  we  had  counted  them." 

''  We  will  count  when  we  go  down.  And  now 
we  will  stop  a  minute.  Sit  down,  both  of  you,  on 
this  step." 

So  they  sat  down,  and  Fanny  made  Madame 
Ledru  tell  her  more  about  the  tower.  It  was 
begun  before  the  English  queen  was  a  Reine 
Blanche,  and  finished  after  Francis  I.  was  king. 
A  hundred  years  afterwards  some  curious  experi- 
ments were  tried  in  the  tower  by  a  famous  man 
named  Pascal,  of  whom  Fanny  would  read  when 
she  grew  older. 

After  they  had  rested  a  little,  they  went  on  up 
the  winding  stairs  and  out  on  the  flat  roof,  at 
one  corner  of  which  is  the  statue  they  had  seen 
from  the  ground.  Paris  was  ail  below  them, 
spread  out  like  a  map.  They  could  see  the  shape 
of  the  island  in  the  river  (which  contained  the 
whole  town  in  the  days  of  St.  Genevieve  and 
Hilperic) ;  they  could  see  Notre-Dame  and  the 
Sainte  Chapelle  upon  the  island,  and  the  river 
passing  along  under  its  many  bridges. 
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They  looked  across  the  river,  and  tried  to  find 
their  own  street,  and  the  Hotel  de  Lignolles, 
the  Hotel  de  Cluuj,  and  far  off  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes.  Then,  on  the  side  of  the  river  where 
they  were,  they  saw  the  great  Palace  of  the 
Louvre  and  the  Tuileries,  with  its  garden ;  and 
against  the  sky,  beyond  the  garden,  they  saw  the 
Arc  de  I'Etoile,  and  knew  that  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne was  behind  that.  Directly  below  them, 
passing  the  foot  of  the  tower,  was  the  Rue  de 
Rivoli  stretching  off  to  the  west,  and  the  Rue 
St.  Antoine  to  the  east,  making  one  straight 
line  nearly  three  miles  long ;  and  the  omnibuses 
and  carriages  going  through  it,  even  those  close 
under  the  tower,  looked  like  tiny  black  ants. 

The  sun  was  bright  and  the  air  clear,  and  Rob 
was  amused  for  a  long  time  looking  at  this  new 
kind  of  map.  When  they  went  down,  they  did 
not  forget  to  count  the  steps.  All  agreed  that 
there  were  two  hundred  and  ninety-four,  and  that 
it  was  easier  to  come  down  than  to  go  up. 

One  morning  at  breakfast  Mrs.  Lewis  received 
a  note  from  Madame  Ledru,  saying  that,  having 
a  heavy  cold,  she  must  beg  to  be  excused  for  a 
day  or  two  from  continuing  the  regular  lessons. 

"  What  luck !  "  exclaimed  Robert,  when  he 
heard  the  contents  of  the  note.  "  Won't  I  finish 
my  story  !  and,  Fanny,  you  must  help  me  make 
that  ball ;  and,  papa,  mayn't  I  go  with  Joseph  to 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  mayn't  I  go  and  buy 
that  puzzle  ?     How  jolly !  " 
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Mr.  Lewis  went  on  silently  drinking  his  coffee 
and  eating  his  egg ;  but  Mrs.  Lewis  presently 
said,  — 

"  Some  of  your  plans  are  very  well;  but  some 
won't  do  at  all.  I  think  you  might  try  to  be  a 
little  sorry  for  Madame  Ledru.  I'm  sure  she 
must  be  ill,  poor  woman,  or  she  would  not  give 
up.  You  can  finish  your  story,  and,  I  dare  say, 
if  you  change  'must'  into  'please,'  Fanny  will 
be  good-natured  enough  to  help  you  about  the 
ball." 

"  Please,  Fanny,"  said  Robert,  with  a  comic 
whimper  which  made  Fanny  laugh,  while  she 
readily  promised  to  help. 

"  I  think  Joseph  will  not  have  time  to  go  with 
you  to  the  Jardin,  but  we  will  find  something 
else  to  be  done.     What  will  you  do,  Fanny  ?  " 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  to  do  first.  Per- 
haps I  had  better  begin  that  letter  to  auntie,  and 
I  ought  to  "practice." 

"  Yery  well.  By  and  by  you  can  go  out  with 
me.  I  suppose  Mrs.  Fisher  arrived  yesterday,  so 
I  shall  go  and  sit  some  time  with  her ;  and  you 
will  like  to  see  the  girls." 

"  Rob,  if  you  like  to  go  with  me,  I  have  a 
quantity  of  errands  to  do,  in  queer  places  too, 
and  we  can  buy  your  puzzle  on  the  way,"  said 
Mr.  Lewis. 

"  All  right,  and  thank  you,  papa,"  said  Rob, 
who  was  already  hunting  for  his  story-book. 

Later  in  the  day,  when  Robert  was  out  with 
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his  father,  they  drove  into  a  square  in  a  part  of 
the  town  where  Rob  had  never  been  before  ;  and, 
as  Mr.  Lewis  got  out  of  the  carriage  to  go  into 
one  of  the  houses,  he  said,  — 

"  I  may  be  here  some  minutes ;  but  while  you 
are  waiting,  you  can  take  a  good  look  at  the 
houses,  and  at  everything  there  is  to  be  seen 
here,  for  I  want  you  to  remember  the  place.  It 
is  a  curious  oue,  and  worth  remembering." 

So  Rob  curled  himself  up  on  the  seat,  and 
looked  about  him.  His  practice  in  walking  with 
Madame  Ledru  and  Fanny  had  made  him  quick 
to  use  his  eyes,  and  to  notice  what  was  odd  or 
strange ;  so  he  soon  observed  several  diiferences 
between  this  square  and  others  he  had  been  in. 
It  was  not  large,  and  the  middle  was  filled  by  a 
pretty  shrubbery,  with  walks  and  grass-plots, 
having"  an  iron  railing  round  it. 

But  the  houses,  which  were  alike  all  round  the 
square,  were  different  from  the  usual  new  build- 
ings in  the  rest  of  the  city.  The  four  rows  of 
houses  were  of  red  brick,  with  white  stone  trim- 
mings. They  were  not  as  high  as  the  newer 
ones  in  other  streets  and  squares ;  to  the  lower 
story  all  around  there  was  an  arcade,  which  cov- 
ered, the  sidewalk.  The  whole  looked  old.  In 
the  middle  of  the  shrubbery  was  a  statue  of  a 
king  on  horseback. 

The  door  of  the  house  into  which  Mr.  Lewis 
had  gone,  was  of  course  under  the  arcade,  and 
Robert  saw  through    it    the    green    plants    and 
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shrubs  of  a  little  garden  in  the  court-yard.  In 
coming  to  this  place,  they  had  been  driving 
through  narrow  streets,  of  tall  houses  with  shops, 
and  signs  all  over  them,  where  crowds  of  carts, 
and  carriages,  and  people  on  foot  hurried  along, 
in  noise,  and  bustle,  and  din.  Here  there  were 
no  shops  to  be  seen ;  and  though  his  father  was 
gone  a  long  time,  Robert  saw  only  a  very  few 
vehicles  go  by ;  so  that,  but  for  a  number  of 
children  playing  in  the  enclosure,  there  would 
have  been  no  noise  at  all  to  be  heard,  except  the 
rumbling  sound  that  came  from  the  neighboring 
streets.  He  made  up  his  mind  that  it  was  a  very 
old  square,  and  as  quiet  as  the  Hotel  de  Li- 
gnolles,  between  its  court  and  its  garden  ;  but  he 
thought  it  did  not  look  as  if  very  rich  or  very 
gay  people  lived  there. 

At  last,  Mr.  Lewis  came  out,  and  with  him  a 
gentleman,  w  ho,  when  he  saw  Robert,  said,  — 

"  Ah  !  is  this  your  son  ?  Why  did  you  leave 
him  in  the  carriage  ;  why  not  have  brought  him 
in  with  you  ?  " 

"  I  thought,"  answered  Mr.  Lewis,  "  he  might 
not  see  the  old  Place  Royale  again  ;  so  I  left  him 
to  look  at  it." 

"  That  is  well,"  said  the  gentleman.  "  It  is  a 
curious  old  place  ;  and  you  would  hardly  think," 
turning  to  Robert,  "  that  these  houses,  where  we 
live  so  quietly  now,  were  once  the  most  fashion- 
able and  the  gayest  in  Paris,  where  the  richest 
people  lived.     In  the  time  of   Francois  I.,  the 
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king's  palace  stood  here,  or,  rather,  this  was  an 
open  space  in  front  of  the  great  Palais  des  Tour- 
nelles.  But  I  am  detaining  you,  sir,"  he  said  to 
Mr.  Lewis,  who  had  got  into  the  open  fiacre. 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Lewis,  "  or,  I  should  rather 
say,  I  like  to  he  detained,  if  you  will  tell  us  more 
of  this  part  of  Paris.  My  hoy  is  reading  French 
history,  and  I  like  to  have  him  see  the  buildings 
which  may  help  him  to  understand  what  he  reads. 
The  Palais  des  Tournelles  was  very  large,  I  know, 
and  had  great  gardens  extending  far  and  wide, 
over  the  ground  where  the  busy  streets  are,  which 
we  came  through  just  now." 

"  Yes,  the  palace  and  its  gardens  were  very 
large,  and  in  the  court-yard  they  held  the  great 
tournament,  in  which  Francois  I.'s  son  Henri  got 
his  death-wound.  A  tournament  required  a  great 
deal  of  space;  and  this  one,  given  in  a  palace 
court-yard,  must  have  been  a  splendid  sight,  at 
which  the  queen  and  all  the  ladies.  Queen  Mary 
Stuart  among  them,  looked  on.  As  King  Henri 
II.  died  of  the  wound  he  received  here,  his  widow, 
who  you  know  was  not  a  woman  of  very  noble 
feelings,  had  the  palace  utterly  destroyed,  which 
was  a  great  pity,  for  it  was  a  wonderful  and  curi- 
ous building." 

"  Decidedly,  Queen  Catherine  of  the  Medici 
was  a  woman  of  passions  and  superstitions,"  said 
Mr.  Lewis.  "  She  began  to  build  the  Tuileries, 
did  she  not,  near  the  Louvre,  which  her  father- 
in-law  and  her  husband  had  been  building,  and 
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then  refused  to  live  in  the  house  she  herself  had 
begun,  on  account  of  some  absurd  prophecy 
that  had  been  made  to  her  ?  " 

"  Oui,  monsieur,. that  is  quite  true.  But  I  beg 
you  to  excuse  me,  sir.  I  shall  attend  to  the  com- 
mission you  have  given  me,  and  will  inform  you 
of  the  result.  J'ai  bien  Thonneur  de  vous  saluer, 
monsieur  !  "  And  he  lifted  his  hat  to  Mr.  Lewis 
as  they  drove  off. 

To  Robert's  surprise,  a  very  short  street  led 
them  from  the  Place  Royale  directly  into  the 
great  Rue  de  Rivoli,  or  into  the  continuation  of 
it,  called  Rue  St.  Antoine  ;  and  he  thought  it  cer- 
tainly very  queer  that  such  a  quiet,  old -looking 
place  should  be  so  near  on  both  sides  to  the  new 
and  noisy  streets. 

"  Papa,  when  did  rich  people  ever  live  in  the 
Place  Royale  ?  " 

"  Two  hundred  years  ago,  about  one  hundred 
years  after  the  queen  had  the  old  palace  pulled 
down.  Soon  after  she  died,  the  square  was  built, 
and  it  was  the  fashionable  part  of  the  town  for 
a  long  time.  Now  I  am  going  straight  to  the 
part  of  the  town  that  is  fashionable  now ;  so  we 
shall  see  the  difference  between  the  houses  that 
were  the  fashion  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  those 
that  are  the  fashion  now." 

Presently  they  passed  the  Tour  de  St.  Jacques, 
the  Louvre,  and  the  Tuileries,  and  Rob  said,  — 

'•'  Papa,  why  was  it  the  queen  that  began  build- 
ing this,  did  not  live  in  it  ?  ■' 
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^'  Somebody  had  told  her  to  beware  of  St.  Ger- 
main. This  part  of  Paris  is  in  the  Parish  of  St. 
Germain  of  Auxerre,  and  she  thonght  it  might 
be  dangerous  for  her  to  live  here.  Do  you  know 
why  it  is  called  the  Tuileries  ?  " 

"  No  ;  why  should  there  be  a  reason  for  it  ? 
Didn't  somebody  make  up  the  name  ?  " 

"  Before  Queen  Catherine  built  her  palace, 
there  was  a  brick  and  tile-yard  here ;  and  tiles 
being  '  tuiles,'  a  tile-yard  was"  a  ^  tuilerie  ;'  so  this 
grand  palace  and  garden  are  still  called  the 
Palace  and  Garden  of  the  Tile-yards !  " 

"  How  funny !  why  don't  they  change  the 
name  ?  " 

"  It  w^ouldn't  be  easy  to  do  that ;  and  besides, 
people  don't  think  of  the  meaning  now,  it  has 
been  a  palace  such  a  long  while.  Do  you  want 
to  get  out  here,  or  not?     I  shall  not  be  long." 

"  I  will  stay  here.  I  have  got  my  puzzle  to  work 
at." 

When  M.  Adolphe  called  next,  he  asked  Fanny 
how  she  advanced  with  her  historic  researches, 
which  sounded  so  grand  that  she  hardly  knew 
what  he  meant.  So  he  asked  what  she  and 
Robert  had  seen  and  learned  about  old  Paris 
since  they  went  to  Fontainebleau  and  St.  Ger- 
main. 

"  I  have  only  seen  the  Tour  de  St.  Jacques, 
and  the  outside  of  the  Louvre ;  but  Robert  has 
seen  the  Place  Royale,  and  he  heard  some  things 
that  I  didn't." 
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"  What  were  they,  jeune  homme  ?  "  asked  M. 
Adolphe. 

"  0,  only  about  the  old  Palais  des  Tournelles, 
and  the  Tuileries,  and  Catherine  something  or 
other,"  said  Rob  carelessly. 

"  Horrible  American  irreverence  !  "  exclaimed 
M.  Adolphe,  looking  comically  shocked  ;  "  imagine 
a  small  American  boy  mentioning  the  magnificent, 
the  cunning,  cruel,  and  all-powerful  Queen  of 
France,  born  de'  Medici,  as  Catherine  something  or 
other  I  She  would  like  to  pinch  your  ears,  if  she 
did  not  have  your  tongue  cut  out,  which  was  a 
thing  she  had  not  the  least  objection  to  do.  Who 
vv^as  she,  Fanny  ?  " 

"  She  married  King  Francis  I.'s  son,  didn't 
she?" 

''  Yes,  and  three  of  her  sons  were  kings  of 
France ;  but  none  of  them  left  any  children, 
or  made  any  mark  in  the  world,  except  by  the 
horrid  things  their  mother  made  two  of  them 
do.  After  they  and  this  sweet  mamma  of  theirs 
died,  their  cousin  Henri  IV.  was  king.  He  went 
on  building  the  Tuileries  ;  but  I  don't  believe  there 
is  much  for  you  to  see,  that  was  built  in  Paris, 
till  after  Henri  IV.  died.  His  widow  and  one  of 
her  friends  built  some  palaces." 

''  I  don't  think  palaces  and  houses  are  much  to 
see,"  said  Robert ;  "  churches  are  nice,  and  the 
old  things  at  the  Hotel  Cluny  were  jolly,  but  I  go 
for  the  Jardin  des  Plantes." 

Before  Madame  Ledru  got  well,  Fanny  had  her 
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turn  in  sight-seeing,  for  one  morning  Mrs.  Lewis 
said,  — 

*'  I  will  take  you  out  early  to-day,  Fanny,  and  I 
am  going  to  two  very  different  places.  A  lady 
whom  I  saw  at  Madame  de  Lignolles'  last  evening, 
made  me  promise  to  see  some  pictures  she  likes 
very  much,  at  the  Palais  du  Luxembourg,  where 
you  have  never  been  ;  and  Mrs.  Fisher  wants  me 
to  go  with  her  to  some  shops  in  the  Palais  Royal. 
The  Luxembourg  is  on  this  side  of  the  river,  and 
the  Palais  Royal  is  on  the  other  side,  near  the 
Louvre ;  but  papa  likes  to  have  you  see  the  build- 
ings in  the  order  in  which  they  were  erected. 
These  two  were  built  about  the  same  time,  so  we 
will  go  to  both  to-day." 

"  Do  these  come  next  after  the  last  we  saw  ?  " 

"Yes.  Papa  says  these  are  the  next  for  you 
to  see.  St.  Germain,  Fontainebleau,  the  Louvre, 
and  the  Tour  de  St.  Jacques,  all  go  together." 

"  I  know ;  Francis  L  —  Fanny  First,  I  call  him." 

''  Then  the  Tuileries." 

"  Tile-yards,  you  mean ;  that  was  Catherine 
*  something  or  other.'  " 

"  Then  the  Place  Royale." 

"  I  didn't  see  that;  that's  Robert's  business." 

"  Well,  it  was  Henri  IV.'s  business  when  it  was 
built." 

"  We  are  learning  history  and  geography,  and 
seeing  sights  all  at  once,  aren't  we  ?  "  said  Fanny. 

"  Yes,  and  I  can  tell  you  it  is  the  pleasantest 
way.     When  you  read  French  history  at  home 
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now,  you  will  remember  how  all  these  places 
look." 

*^  And  I  must  have  some  photographs,  can't  I, 
mamma?" 

"  How  much  money  have  you  got  ?  " 

"  Ten  francs,  — that's  two  dollars  ;  can't  I  buy 
several  small  ones  ?  " 

"  No  doubt.  We  will  go  to  a  shop  in  the  Rue 
de  la  Paix,  if  we  have  time;  I  saw  some  there. 
But  wait ;  before  we  go,  I  must  tell  you  some 
more  history.  Henri  IV.'s  widow,  Queen  Marie 
de'  Medici "  — 

"  Wasn't  that  the  name  of  Catherine  '  some- 
thing or  other?'" 

"Yes.  Marie  was  the  daughter  of  a  cousin 
of  Catherine,  and  they  both  came  from  Italy. 
Marie  built  the  Luxembourg,  and  her  first  min- 
ister and  great  favorite,  Cardinal  Richelieu,  built 
the  Palais  Royal,  which  was  called  Palais  Cardinal 
in  his  time." 

"  Didn't  you  say  you  were  going  to  shops  in  the 
Palais  Royal  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  half  the  palace  has  been  allowed  to  be 
filled  with  shops,  but  the  rest  is  a  palace  still,  and 
the  Emperor's  cousin  lives  there." 

The  carriage  came  to  the  door.  Fanny  got  in 
with  her  mother,  and  Marie  went  also  with  the 
children.  They  found  the  Palace  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg surrounded  by  pretty  gardens ;  and  when 
they  left  the  carriage,  Mrs.  Lewis  told  Joseph 
that  they  would  go  first  into  the  gardens. 
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"  While  we  are  there,  I  wish  you  to  find  the 
proper  person  to  show  us  the  rooms  on  the  rez- 
de-chaussee,  which  are  called  the  rooms  of  Marie 
de'  Medici,  and,  when  you  have  found  him,  come 
to  us  in  the  garden'" 

So  Fanny  and  the  little  children  had  a  pleasant 
walk  up  and  down  the  garden  with  their  mother. 

"What  pretty  ivy  borders  to  the  grass, 
mamma  !  ^'  • 

"  Yes,  dear ;  and  see  those  heavy  garlands  of 
Virginia  creeper,  hanging*  from  one  tree  to 
another,  all  down  the  avenue.  Dear  me !  we 
might  have  such  at  home,  if  people  would  only 
take  the  pains." 

Leaving  Marie  and  the  little  ones  in  the  gar- 
den, Mrs.  Lewis  and  Fanny  spent  some  time  in 
the  palace, — first  looking  at  the  bedroom,  and 
saloons,  and  chapel  on  the  ground  floor,  where 
some  of  the  furniture  is  preserved  from  Marie 
de'  Medici's  time,  and  then  looking  at  a  great 
number  of  pictures,  in  large  halls  up-stairs. 
When  they  were  going  away,  Joseph  said,  — 

"  But,  madame,  you  have  not  seen  the  Senate 
Chamber,  and  the  great  rooms  belonging  to  the 
Senate." 

"  No,"  said  Mrs.  Lewis  ;  "  I  do  not  care  to  see 
them  now."  After  they  were  all  in  the  carriage, 
Fanny  said,  — 

"  What  was  it  you  did  not  care  to  ^  see, 
mamma?  " 

"The  great  show-rooms  where  the  Senate  of 
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the  Empire  meets,  and  the  throne-room,  and  so 
on.  They  are  only  splendid  modern  rooms,  and 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  history  of  the 
palace." 

They  left  Marie  and  the  children  afterwards  in 
the  Garden  of  the  Taileries,  and,  after  calling  for 
Mrs.  Fisher  and  one  of  her  daughters  at  the 
Grand  Hotel,  they  went  to  a  great  shop  in  the 
Rue  de  Rivoli,  opposite  the  side  of  the  Palace  of 
the  Tuileries.  They  stayed  there  some  time,  till 
Fanny  was  quite  tired  ;  but  when  at  last  they  were 
ready  to  go  away,  they  left  the  shop  by  a  different 
door,  which  opened  on  a  little  square.  As  they 
came  out,  they  saw  that  several  people  who  were 
passing  through  this  place,  stopped,  and  looked 
towards  a  building  which  made  one  side  of  the 
square.  They  looked  the  same  way,  and  saw  a 
very  handsome  carriage,  with  beautiful  horses, 
bright  harnesses,  and  servants  in  rich  liveries, 
drive  out  from  this  building  towards  the  Tuileries. 
As  the  carriage  passed,  some  people  took  off  their 
hats,  and  a  lady  and  gentleman  in  the  carriage 
bowed  and  smiled.  In  two  minutes,  they  were 
out  of  sight,  and  Fanny  said,  "Who  was  it, 
mamma?  " 

"  Prince  Napoleon  and  Princess  Clothilde. 
They  live  in  this  end  of  the  Palais  Royal.  You 
know  I  told  you  half  the  old  Palais  Royal  or 
Palais  Cardinal  is  still  a  palace ;  and  that  is  it, 
the  building  which  they  drove  out  from.  Now  we 
are  going  to  the  other  end,  where  the  shops  are." 
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By  this  time  they  were  in  the  carriage  again, 
and  Mrs.  Fisher  said,  "  Can  strangers  see  the 
palace  ?  " 

"  This  Palais  Royal  ?  No ;  not  while  Prince 
Napoleon  lives  in  it.  There  is  not  much  to  see 
there,  they  say.  Everything  old  or  valuable  that 
there  was  in  it,  has  been  destroyed  in  tlie  different 
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revolutions ;  and  now  it  is  simply  a  luxurious  and 
tasteful  house,  with  modern  furniture,  and  such 
works  of  art  as  a  private  gentleman  may  have. 
It  must  be  rather  noisy,  except  the  rooms  on  the 
court-yard.  The  other  great  court-yard,  with 
shops,  and  restaurants,  and  theatres  round  it,  is 
anything  but  quiet." 

Into  this  other  court-yard,  which  is  a  garden, 
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with  fountains  and  chairs,  where  gentlemen 
lounge  and  smoke,  they  presently  went.  When 
the  carriage  stopped  in  the  street  outside,  Fanny 
looked  for  the  shops ;  but  there  were  none  to  be 
seen,  and  she  found  they  were  all  inside,  round 
the  garden  court.  The  arcade  round  the  court- 
yard is   glazed  like  a  conservatory,  and  people 


Galerie  of  the  Palais  Royal. 

walk  up  and  down  a  broad  corridor,  looking  on 
one  side  into  the  garden,  and  on  the  other  into 
little  shops,  with  great  windows  and  small  doors, 
which  are  full  of  all  sorts  of  gay,  fanciful  things, 
—  jewelry,  some  handsome  and  expensive,  some 
pretty  and  cheap ;  beautiful  china,  and  every- 
thing,that  is  bright  and  fascinating.  There  are 
confectioners'  shops,  and  restaurants,  and  print- 
shops  ;  and  the  "  galeries,"  as   these  long  pas- 
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sages  and  corridors  are  called,  are  the  most 
tempting"  and  amusing  places  in  Paris. 

As  they  were  walking  along,  stopping  at  the 
windows,  going  in  to  buy,  or  ask  prices,  and  all 
the  time  in  a  crowd,  Fanny  spied  her  father  and 
Robert,  to  her  great  surprise.  She  caught  them 
as  they  passed,  and  dragged  her  father  off  to  see 
some  lovely  roses  made  of  porcelain,  so  like  na- 
ture, it  would  be  hard  to  distinguish  them  from 
real  ones,  if  they  were  placed  together.  Then 
Mr.  Lewis  took  Fanny  into  the  garden,  and  made 
her  look  all  around  at  the  building. 

"  Eather  a  large  house  for  a  man  to  build  who 
was  not  the  king  himself,  isn't  it,  puss  ?  This 
is  only  a  part,  you  know;  the  other  part  is  al- 
most as  large  as  this.  The  man  who  built  it, 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  was  only  the  king's  minister ; 
but  he  often  behaved  as  if  he  thought  he  was 
king  himself;  and  the  king  and  he  had  some 
quarrels  about  the  question  which  should  be  the 
greater  man.  After  the  cardinal  died,  the  queen 
lived  here  sometimes  ;  and  I  believe  one  or  two  of 
the  kings  have  been  here  for  short  visits.  Gen- 
erally, some  cousin  of  the  king  or  emperor  has 
the  palace  part." 

Mr.  Lewis  could  not  have  said  much  more  if 
he  had  wished ;  for  they  went  back  to  the  shops, 
and  the  noise  and  bustle  took  away  all  Fanny's 
attention. 

"  Come  here  a  minute,  Fanny,"  said  Mrs. 
Fisher,   who   came   to  the  door   of  a  jeweler's 
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shop,  where  the  ladies  had  gone  in,  while  Mr. 
Lewis,  with  Fanny  and  Rob,  were  looking  about 
outside.  "  Which  of  these  lockets  do  you  think 
is  the  prettiest,  child  ?  we  can't  decide." 

"  0,  bow  pretty !  why,  they're  both  so  sweet, 
I'm  sure  I  can't  tell  which  is  prettiest.  Mamma, 
which  do  you  like,  the  blue  one  with  the  pearl 
flowers,  or  this,  with  the  head  of  a  lady  in 
powdered  hair?  I  think  the  lady's  head  is  the 
prettiest,  and  the  gold  fringe  at  the  bottom  of 
the  locket  is  lovely.     How  is  the  head  painted  ?  " 

"  Enameled,  I  suppose.  I  think  you  are  right, 
that  is  the  prettiest ;  and  I  think  a  blue  velvet 
ribbon  will  go  well  with  it.  Now  stand  still 
while  I  tie  it  round  your  throat." 

"  0,  is  it  for  me  ?  Thank  you  ;  how  very  kind  ! 
I  never  thought  you  meant  that.  Mamma,  do 
you  know?  0,  thank  you  very  much.  Papa, 
Rob,  come  and  see  !  " 

On  another  day  Mr.  Lewis  took  Fanny  and 
Rob  again  to  the  Palais  Royal,  and  into  the  pub- 
lic court-yard,  earlier  in  the  day,  for  a  particnlar 
purpose.  The  sun  was  shining  brightly  in  a  clear 
sky ;  and  exactly  at  noon,  that  is,  when  the  sun 
had  reached  the  highest  spot  he  would  pass  that 
day,  a  cannon  was  fired  in  the  middle  of  the  gar- 
den, as  it  has  been  every  bright  day  for  many 
years.  The  children  expected  this,  and  their 
father  placed  them  so  that  they  could  see  the 
cannon  and  a  good  space  around  it.  They  were 
entirely  puzzled  by  seeing  that  nobody  went  near 
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the  gun,  and  no  match  was  to  be  seen ;  but  their 
father  explained  to  them  that  the  sun  himself 
fires  it  off,  burning-g'lasses  being  arranged  so  as 
to  catch  his  rajs,  and  make  them  light  the 
powder. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

FRENCH    PROTESTANTS. 

"  Mamma,  what  did  you  tell  Madame  Ledru 
just  now  ?     Will  you  let  us  ?     Cau  we  go  ?  " 

"Yes,  dear,  I  am  very  willing*.  You  know 
Frencli  enough  now  to  understand  it  all ;  and  I 
hope  you  will  attend  to  what  you  hear,  just  as 
you  do  at  our  church." 

"  0,  indeed  I  will,  of  course.  I  dare  say  I 
shall  understand  just  as  well  as  I  do  at  the  Eng- 
lish Church ;  for  I  can't  always  make  out  what 
the  minister  says  there,  ^  in  the  sermon,  I  mean, 
—  and  I  do  understand  all  the  French  I  hear 
perfectly  well.  I  think  in  French  now,  and  last 
night  I  dreamed  in  French ;  I  mean,  all  I  said 
in  my  dream,  I  said  in  French." 

"  I  am  glad  of  it,  and  I  hope  now  it  will  al- 
ways be  easy  to  you." 

"  How  do  they  do  things  in  the  French  Protest- 
ant churches  ?  Is  it  like  the  English  and  Amer- 
ican churches  here  ?  " 

"  With  a  prayer-book,  like  our  Episcopal 
Church  ?  No  ;  it's  more  like  the  church  where 
grandmamma  goes  at  home,  but  a  little  diiferent 
from  that  too.     You  will  see  to-morrow." 
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So  Faiiiiy  and  Robert  went  with  Madame  Ledru 
where  they  had  never  been  before,  to  a  French 
church  which  was  not  Catholic,  and  where 
French  was  spoken.  In  the  Catholic  churches, 
where  they  had  only  been  once  or  twice  when 
service  was  going  on,  the  service  is  all  in  Latin, 
except  the  sermon ;  and  they  had  never  stopped 
more  than  to  look  on  for  a  few  minutes.  On 
Sunday  they  always  went  with  their  parents  to 
one  of  the  English  churches,  or  to  the  American 
chapel.  But  there  are  many  French  Protest- 
ant churches  now  in  Paris  ;  and  Madame  Ledru, 
with  her  brother's  family,  went  to  one  in  the 
Rue  de  Provence,  called  the  Eglise  Taitbout. 
It  was  a  long  way  from  the  Hotel  de  Lignolles  ; 
but  they  were  there  in  good  season,  just  as  the 
Sunday-school  was  over. 

Madame  Ledru  carried  a  book  with  her,  which 
she  showed  the  children  as  they  drove  along.  It 
was  not  a  prayer-book,  but  a  hymn-book,  with 
the  tunes  printed  in  it,  so  that  every  one  might 
sing.  Fanny  and  Rob  wanted  such  books  to  use ; 
so  Madame  Ledru  took  them  into  a  room  where 
some  persons  were  putting  away  the  books  used 
in  the  Sunday-school,  and  where  there  was  a 
little  Sunday-school  library,  such  as  the  chil- 
dren had  often  seen  in  America,  and  there  she 
borrowed  some  hymn-books  for  them.  Then  they 
went  into  the  chapel,  where  there  were  chairs 
placed  in  rows,  but  no  pews.  The  prayers,  and 
reading  from  the  Bible,  and  the  sermon  were  all 
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in  French ;  and  when  the  hymns  were  read, 
everybody  sang. 

After  church  they  walked  home,  and  on  the 
way  Madame  Ledru  asked  the  chikh^en  if  they 
remembered  that  she  promised  once  to  tell  them 
some  stories  of  what  happened  to  the  Protestants 
in  France  a  long  while  ago,  merely  becanse  they 
were  Protestants.  They  had  forgotten  all  about 
it ;  but  now  they  wanted  to  hear  them  at  once. 
She  said  there  would  not  be  time  before  they  got 
back  to  the  Hotel  de  Lignolles ;  but  she  would 
tell  them  the  next  day. 

She  only  said  now,  that  before  the  time  when 
Francois  I.  was  king,  everybody  in  France  was 
Catholic,  at  least  there  were  no  churches  except 
Catholic  churches ;  so  that  the  people  who  did 
not  believe  and  feel  like  the  other  Catholics, 
could  only  stay  away  from  church,  think  what 
they  pleased,  and  say  nothing  about  it. 

While  Francois  I.  was  king,  there  were  so  many 
people  who  "  protested  "  against  things  which 
Catholics  believe,  that  they  began  to  have  meet- 
ings of  their  own,  and  were  called  Huguenots, 
though  nobody  knows  now  exactly  why  they  were 
called  so. 

Sometimes  they  were  ill  treated,  because  the 
Catholics  hated  them;  sometimes  they  were 
kindly  treated,  because  the  Catholics  were  afraid 
of  them ;  sometimes  they  were  tormented  and 
abused  again  for  the  sake  of  frightening  them 
into  being  Catholics ;  but  every  year  there  were 
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more  of  them,  and  more  of  the  rich  and  learned 
people  became  Protestants,  or  Huguenots. 

"Well,  Fanny,"  "said  her  father,  when  she 
reached  home,  "  how  was  the  French  church  ? 
Could  you  understand  ?  " 

"  0  yes,  papa.     I  liked  it  ever  so  much." 

"  And  how  did  you  get  on,  Rob  ?  " 

"  I  liked  it,  too,  and  I  understood  as  much  as 
I  ever  do.  I  never  can  understand  the  sermon 
very  well." 

"  Now  let  us  see.  Fan,  how  much  you  know 
of  it.     What  was  the  sermon  about  ?  " 

"  It  was  about  wishing  very  much  to  be  good. 
The  text  was,  '  Heureux  ceux  qui  sont  affames  et 
alteres  de  la  justice.'  What  is  it  in  English  ?  I 
forget." 

"  Blessed  are  they  that  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness,"  said  her  mother. 

"  0,  yes  !  And  when  he  read  the  Bible,  he 
read  all  that  chapter.  And  the  singing  was 
beautiful.  And  0  !  mamma,  the  Marquise  Julie 
and  Albert ine  were  there,  only  they  were  the 
other  side ;  and  I  don't  think  they  saw  us.  I 
didn't  know  they  went  there." 

"  Didn't  the  minister  look  queer,  Fanny,  in  the 
sermon  ?  "  said  Robert.  "  He  looked  just  as  if 
he  was  blind.  Sometimes  he  kept  his  eyes  shut, 
just  as  he  did  when  he  prayed,  and  sometimes  he 
looked  clear  up  at  the  ceiling.  I  wonder  if  he's 
blind." 

"  It  is  not  likely,"  said  his  father.     "  French 
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preachers  eoinmit  their  seriiioiis  to  memory,  and 
repeat  them  without  liaving  any  paper  to  read 
from  ;  and  perhaps  this  minister  is  one  of  the 
nervous  peo[)le  who  can't  k)ok  at  the  coiii>rei>'a- 
tiou  without  i>'ettiui;'  confused,  and  foriicttiui;- 
what  tluw  have  to  say.  That  is  the  reason,  proh- 
ably,  why  he  shuts  his  eyes,  or  h)olvS  up  as  if  lie 
were  blind." 

"  What  a  lot  he  has  to  remember !  If  I  was 
he,  I'd  set  up  a  new^  fashion,  and  read  my  ser- 
mon." 

Tlie  next  day,  of  course,  the  children  wished  to 
hear  ]Madame  Ledru's  stories ;  and,  at  the  proper 
time,  she  was  very  willing'  to  keep  her  promise. 
She  began  by  saying',  — 

"  You  know  I  told  you,  yesterday,  that  there 
were  a  great  many  Protestants,  or  Huguenots,  in 
France,  in  the  time  of  Francois  I.,  when  be  was 
living  at  8t.  Oermain,  and  at  Fontainebleau,  and 
in  the  great  Palace  of  the  Tournclles." 

"  Yes,  I  remember,"  said  Fanny,  and  Rob 
nodded  assent. 

'"  Catherine  de'  Medici,  the  wife  of  his  son 
Henri,  hated  the  Huguenots  bitterly  ;  and  wben 
her  husband  and  three  of  her  sons  were  all,  in 
her  life-time,  kings  of  France,  one  after  another, 
she  was  always  trying  to  make  them  destroy  the 
Protestants.  She  was  a  cruel  woman,  but  she 
was  not  brave ;  so  it  was  by  plots  and  schemes 
that  she  tried  to  make  Huguenots  turn  Catholic, 
or  to  nnike  the  king  ill  treat  them.    At  the  same 
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time  she  often  coaxed  and  flattered  the  HugTie- 
nots,  to  prevent  their  seeing  her  plans.  The 
quarrelinfif  between  Catholics  and  Hagnenots  in 
those  days  was  very  dreadful.  Mobs,  and  fiffbt- 
ings,  and  murders  made  the  whole  of  France  un- 
safe and  unbappy. 

'•There  were  some  relations  of  the  royal 
family  who  were  Huguenots,  —  the  King  of 
Navarre,  a  verj'  hands^jme,  popular  young  man, 
and  his  mother,  a  noble-minded,  virtuous  woman, 
so  much  loved  and  respected  that,  even  now,  she 
is  sp<^>ken  of  with  affection  by  the  peasants  in  the 
mountains  of  Xavarre  and  Beam,  that  is  in  the 
Pyrenees  near  Pau,  where  she  lived  three  hundred 
years  ago. 

"  Well,  Charles  IX.,  Queen  Catherine's  second 
son,  was  only  two  or  three  years  older  than  Henri 
of  Xavarre.  He  became  King  of  France  when 
he  was  hut  eleven  years  old,  and  he  never  had 
much  talent  or  strength  of  character:  so  when 
his  mother  wanted  to  manage  him,  she  could  gen- 
erally do  it,  either  by  coaxing  him  or  by  making 
him  angry.  He  was  headstrong,  but  very  change- 
able; sometimes  good-humored,  then  very  pas- 
sionate. He  was  rough,  and  fond  of  rude  prac- 
tical jokes,  and  he  was  very  cruel  to  animal^s ; 
he  had  no  idea  of  the  necessity  of  telling  the 
truth  or  of  keeping  his  word  :  and  yet  sometimes 
he  was  pleasant  and  kind  in  his  ways." 

"  I  know  a  boy  like  that  at  home.  He  is  the 
worst  boy  in  our  school,"  said  Rob. 
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"  I  hope  lie  will  be  cured  of  his  faults  before  he 
grows  up.  At  least  he  has  not  the  misfortune  to 
be  a  king,  to  be  humored  and  spoiled  by  every- 
body, and  to  have  the  means  of  making  so  many 
people  unhappy  by  his  faults  and  follies." 

"  Dear  me  !  I  never  thought  it  was  a  misfor- 
tune to  be  a  king." 

"  Indeed,  it  almost  always  is,  in  some  way  or 
other.  King  Charles  had  a  beautiful  sister,  the 
Princess  Marguerite  ;  and  there  had  always  been 
a  notion  that  she  was  to  marry  the  handsome 
young  Henri  of  Navarre.  Once  when  Navarre 
was  a  very  little  boy,  only  four  or  five  years  old, 
his  father  took  him  to  see  King  Henri  II.,  Queen 
Catherine's  husband,  who  took  a  great  fancy  to 
the  little  fellow,  and  asked  him  if  he  would  stay 
and  be  his  son.  '  This  is  my  father,'  answered 
the  small  boy,  pointing  to  his  papa.  '  Well,'  said 
the  king,  '  will  you  be  my  ^oi\-in-law  P '  '0, 
with  all  my  heart,'  said  the  fearless  little  crea- 
ture;  and  from  that  time  it  was  always  thought 
he  would  marry  Madame  Marguerite  de  Yalois, 
although  there  were  times  when  it  seemed  very 
unlikely. 

"  King  Charles  grew  very  tired  of  the  trouble 
it  gave  him  to  settle  quarrels  between  the  Hugue- 
nots and  the  Catholics,  when  he  often  had  to  send 
out  troops  to  fight  with  little  Huguenot  armies, 
and  when  stories  were  brought  to  him  of  Hugue- 
nots murdered  by  Catholics,  or  of  Catholics  sus- 
pecting Huguenots  of  all  sorts  of  crimes.     Young 
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King  Henri  of  Navarre  was  the  leader  and  chief 
of  the  Huguenots,  and  King  Charles  said  he 
would  make  the  marriage  between  Marguerite 
and  Henri,  and  so  he  hoped  to  marry  the  two 
religions.  Madame  Marguerite  did  not  like 
marrying  a  Protestant,  and  begged  her  mother 
to  remember  that  she  was  very  Catholic ;  and  at 
the  same  time  Queen  Jeanne  of  Navarre  disliked 
having  her  son  marry  a  Catholic. 

"  Still,  Queen  Jeanne  was  persuaded  to  con- 
sent ;  and  when  she  had  agreed.  King  Charles 
called  her  his  '  dear  good  aunt,  —  his  darling.' 
She  came  to  Paris  expecting  to  be  at  her  son's 
marriage  in  June ;  but  here  she  died  rather  sud- 
denly, from  fatigue  and  worry,  and  the  bad  air  of 
the  town,  which  was  very  unhealthy.  Paris  was 
a  very  dirty  city  then  ;  the  streets  were  very  nar- 
row and  crooked ;  and  each  had  a  gutter  in  the 
middle,  full  of  muddy  water,  but  no  flaggings  or 
raised  sidewalks  for  people  on  foot.  Very  tall 
houses  on  each  side  prevented  the  sun  from  shin- 
ing down  to  dry  the  rough  pavement,  and  at 
night  there  were  no  street  lamps.  There  were 
only  five  bridges  over  the  Seine  ;  but  the  Bridge 
of  Notre-Dame  was  very  wide,  and  had  houses  on 
each  side,  like  a  street,  with  shops  in  them. 
Most  of  these  houses  on  the  bridge  were  occupied 
by  Protestants,  and.  this  was  a  favorite  walk  of 
the  Parisians." 

"  I  never  saw  a  bridge  with  houses  on  it,  except 
a  little  toll-house,"  said  Fanny. 
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"  You  will  see  some,  perhaps,  in  very  old 
towns ;  in  Italy,  I  dare  say.  Queen  Jeaune's 
death  did  not  prevent  the  plan  for  the  marriage 
from  going  on,  and  King  Henri  came  to  Paris 
early  in  August.  He  and  Princess  Marguerite 
were  ahout  eighteen  years  old,  and  King  Charles 
was  only  twenty-two. 

"  Monday,  the  18th  of  August,  was  a  bright, 
beautiful  summer's  day ;  and  the  brilliant  wed- 
ding took  place  in  a  splendid  pavilion  built  on  pur- 
pose, in  the  square  before  Notre-Dame.  There  was 
a  magnificent  procession  of  bishops  and  arch- 
bishops, walking,  in  robes  of  cloth  of  gold ;  car- 
dinals in  scarlet ;  princes  and  gentlemen  in  gay 
satins,  and  velvets,  and  plumes  ;  ladies  very  daz- 
zling to  behold ;  and  the  bride  looked  her  loveli- 
est, in  a  wedding-dress  that  was  talked  of  for 
many  a  day." 

"  0 !  what  was  her  dress  —  please  —  don't  you 
know?" 

"  Yes.  She  had  diamonds  twinklino"  like  stars 
in  her  dark  hair ;  the  front  of  her  waist  was  all 
covered  with  pearls ;  her  dress  was  of  glittering 
gold  stuff,  and  her  blue  train  was  five  yards  long. 
As  she  was  a  graceful  girl,  besides  being  hand- 
some, she  must  have  been  quite  a  picture  to  look 
at.  The  two  kings,  Charles  and  Henri,  and 
Charles's  brother,  the  Due  d'Anjou,  were  dressed 
alike,  to  show  how  fond  they  Avere  of  each  other, 
all  three  in  yellow  satin,  embroidered  with  silver, 
and   covered   over   with  jewels.      Just    imagine 
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what  a  gay  scene  it  must  have  been,  with  no  gen- 
tlemen in  plain  bhiek  clothes,  and  with  even  the 
pages  and  servants  dressed  in  velvet  and  silk  of 
brig'ht  colors. 

"  After  the  marriage  the  bride  w  ent  into 
Notre-Dame  to  hear  mass,  but  King  Henri  and 
his  Huguenots  stayed  walking  up  and  down  in  the 
square  or  in  the  nave  of  the  church.  The  sup- 
pers, the  dinners,  the  dances  and  amusements  at 
the  Louvre,  filled  every  minute  for  the  next  two 
or  three  days,  so  that  King  Charles  gave  himself 
no  time  to  sleep,  and  could  not  be  made  to  attend 
to  any  business.  If  you  had  seen  all  these  gay, 
smiling  people,  enjoying  themselves  with  music 
and  feasting,  going  from  a  game  of  tennis  to  a 
splendid  dinner,  then  to  some  merry  frolic  and 
supper,  and  dancing  till  late  at  night,  would  you 
have  thought  that,  in  less  than  a  Aveek,  these 
merry -looking  Catholic  gentlemen  would  be  mur- 
dering the  merry-looking  Protestant  gentlemen 
in  cold  blood,  and  that,  a  week  after  the  w^edding, 
almost  every  Huguenot  that  could  be  found  would 
be  killed,  without  having  even  a  chance  to  fight 
for  his  life  ? 

"  The  wedding  was  on  Monday,  and  they  were 
still  dancing  and  feasting  on  Thursday ;  and  the 
town  w^as  full  of  Huguenot  nobles  and  gentlemen 
from  the  country. 

"  The  very  next  Sunday,  at  daybreak,  the  bell 
of  the  Church  of  St.  Germain  TAuxerrois,  close  by 
the  Louvre,  struck  in  a  harsh,  unusual  manner; 
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other  bells  began  clanging  in  a  discordant  way ; 
strange,  horrible  noises  were  soon  heard,  musket- 
shots,  cries,  groans,  and  shouts;  sounds  as  if 
heavy  wooden  doors  were  crashing  and  broken 
open,  sounds  of  hurried  steps  in  the  streets,  as 
of  soldiers  and  men  pursued.  The  sun  rose  on 
sights  too  dreadful  to  tell  you  about.  The  city 
gates  were  kept  closed,  the  boats  on  the  river 
were  dragged  up  on  the  bank  and  chained,  so  that 
they  could  not  be  used,  and  the  Huguenots,  shut 
in  with  no  means  of  escape,  were  shot  and 
stabbed  by  hundreds,  so  that  the  streets  and 
court-yards  —  even  the  court  of  the  Louvre 
itself —  were  filled  with  piles  of  their  dead  bodies, 
and  women  and  children  were  cruelly  put  to  death 
as  well  as  men. 

"  King  Henri  of  Navarre  and  his  young  wife 
were  staying  at  the  Louvre  with  the  King  and 
Queen  of  France  and  Queen  Catherine;  and  at 
daybreak  that  morning,  King  Henri  was  going 
to  the  tennis  court ;  but  before  he  could  go  down 
the  stairs  he  was  arrested,  and  taken  to  King 
Charles's  rooms  to  be  kept  out  of  danger,  while 
the  thirty  or  forty  Huguenot  gentlemen  who 
were  going  out  with  him,  were  murdered,  and  left 
lying  in  the  court-yard. 

"Young  Queen  Marguerite  was  waked  by  a 
wounded  Huguenot  gentleman  rushing  into  her 
room,  followed  by  soldiers;  and  she  saved  his  life, 
though  she  was  horribly  frightened,  for  she  did 
not  know  at  all  what  was  happening. 
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^'The  Catholics  wore  a  white  handkerchief 
round  one  arm  and  white  crosses  in  their  hats,  to 
distinguish  them  while  they  went  about  breaking* 
into  the  houses  where  Huguenots  lived,  and  killing 
them  without  mercy.  One  Huguenot  gentleman 
was  waked  by  the  noise  in  the  street ;  and  then, 
hearing  footsteps  in  the  house  and  the  king's 
name,  he  thought  some  frolic  was  going  on,  and 
went  to  his  door,  where  he  was  murdered  on  the 
threshold.  This  hateful  massacre,  which  began 
on  Sunday  morning,  went  on  furiously  for  two  or 
three  days;  and,  even  for  a  month  afterwards, 
some  Protestants  were  murdered  in  Paris  almost 
every  day. 

"  A  few  Huguenot  gentlemen  escaped ;  and  a 
boy,  only  twelve  years  old,  who  had  come  to  Paris 
with  Queen  Jeanne,  and  had  stayed  there  to  study, 
was  one  whose  life  was  saved.  Twenty  years 
afterwards  he  was  a  famous  man  in  France,  and 
a  great  friend  of  King  Henri  of  Navarre.  He 
wrote  an  account  of  what  happened  to  him  on 
that  dreadful  Sunday,  when  he  was  waked  early  by 
the  bells  and  the  noises  in  the  street.  His  tutor 
and  his  servant  went  out  to  see  what  was  the 
matter,  and  never  came  back.  No  doubt  they 
were  murdered,  for  they  were  all  Protestants. 
Young  Sully  dressed  himself,  and  refused  to  do 
what  his  Huguenot  landlord  did,  —  promise  to  go 
to  mass  in  order  to  save  his  house  and  his  life ; 
but  he  determined  to  go  to  the  college  building 
where  he  studied.     He  put  on  a  scholar's  gown, 
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and  went  into  the  street.  He  says,  '  I  was  seized 
with  horror  inexpressible  at  the  sight  of  the 
furious  murderers  running  from  all  parts,  forcing 
open  the  houses,  and  shouting  out,  "  Kill,  kill, 
massacre  the  Huguenots !  "  '  and  he  saw  people 
murdered  before  his  eyes.  Three  times  he  was 
stopped  by  soldiers,  but  at  last  he  reached  his 
college.  There  the  porter  refused  to  let  him  in, 
and  a  crowd  of  savage  people  came  around  him, 
so  that  he  was  in  greater  danger  than  ever;  but 
he  asked  for  the  principal  of  the  college  by  name, 
and  gave  the  porter  some  money,  and  then  was 
let  in.  Monsieur  La  Faye  was  a  good  man,  and 
fond  of  Sully  ;  and  he  hid  him  in  an  inner  room, 
where  he  ^stayed  three  days,  seeing  nobody  but 
the  servant  who  brought  him  his  food. 

"  This  horrible  slaying  of  Protestants,  for  no 
reason  but  that  they  were  not  Catholics,  —  when 
probably  six  thousand  were  killed  in  Paris  alone, 
—  is  called  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
because  it  began  on  the  feast  day  of  St.  Barthol- 
omew, the  24th  of  August,  1572." 

"  I'm  glad  I  was  not  here  then,"  said  Fanny. 

"  If  I  had  been  that  boy  Sully  "  —  began  Robert. 

"  You'd  have  been  well  frightened,"  said 
Fanny. 

"  No,  I  wouldn't  either,"  retorted  Rob.  Then 
Madame  Ledru  went  on  :  — 

"  Henri  of  Navarre  was  very  unhappy  for  a 
long  time  after  his  friends  had  been  murdered  in 
this  dreadful  way ;  and  old  Queen  Catherine  did 
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all  she  could  to  make  him  more  so.  Seyenteen 
years  after  the  massacre,  that  is,  when  he  was 
thirty-five  or  thirty-six  years  old,  he  became  King 
of  France,  as  Henri  IV.  There  is  a  statue  of  him 
on  horseback,  on  the  Pont  Neuf.  Before  this  he 
had  given  up  trying  to  be  firm  for  the  Protest- 


Pont  Neuf.    (Statue  of  Henri  lY.) 

ant  religion,  and  had  become  a  Catholic ;  but, 
while  he  was  king,  he  did  good  to  the  Huguenots, 
particularly  by  making  a  law,  called  an  edict, 
which  gave  them  peace  and  safety,  after  forty 
years  of  fighting  and  misery.  The  edict  prom- 
ised that  they  should  not  be  disturbed  in  any  way 
merely  for  being  Protestants,  and  allowed  them 
to  have  places  of  worship  of  their  own  every- 
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where  in  France,  except  in  Paris  or  within  fifteen 
miles  of  Paris. 

"  This  edict  was  published  when  King  Henri 
IV.  was  at  Nantes,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Loire ; 
so  it  is  called  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  is  very 
famous,  because  it  was  such  a  blessing  to  the 
Huguenots  for  nearly  a  hundred  years.  Henri 
IV.'s  son  and  grandson,  Louis  XIII.  and  Louis 
XIY.,  let  the  Huguenots  live  in  quiet ;  and  they 
grew  rich,  and  great  numbers  of  them  were  the 
best  and  most  skillful  workmen  and  artisans  in 
France,  weavers,  and  jewelers,  and  tradespeople 
of  the  most  useful  trades.  But  when  Louis  XIV. 
grew  old,  he  made  a  dreadful  mistake  in  thinking 
that  there  ought  to  be  none  but  Catholics  in  his 
great  country,  and  forgetting  what  a  loss  it  would 
be  if  he  had  not  all  these  skillful,  intelligent 
people  working  in  the  manufactures  and  trades 
of  France,  he  revoked  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  that 
is,  he  had  it  proclaimed  everywhere  that  there 
should  be  no  law  protecting  the  Huguenots  any 
longer ;  if  they  would  not  turn  Catholic,  they 
must  leave  France  immediately  (one  clergyman 
had  to  go  in  twenty-four  hours),  or  else  their 
property  would  be  taken  away,  and  everybody 
would  be  at  liberty  to  ill  treat  them  as  they  used 
to  do  before  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was  made. 

''  This  was  frightful  news  for  the  Huguenots  in 
all  parts  of  France,  who  were  used  to  quiet, 
regular  lives,  and  now  were  forced  so  hastily  to 
leave  the  homes  they  never  left  before,  to   sell 
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their  houses  and  furniture,  hid  good-hy  to  their 
neighbors  and  the  places  they  were  fond  of,  and 
go  off  with  their  families,  sick  or  well,  to  live  in 
strange  countries,  among  strange  people,  who 
talked  strange  languages. 

"  There  were  more  than  a  thousand  Hugue- 
nots in  Paris  then,  and  it  was  not  an  easy  thing 
for  them  to  know  where  to  go  or  how  to  go,  and 
the  king  allowed  them  very  little  time.  There 
were  no  railways  or  stage-coaches.  Rich  people 
travelled  in  their  own  carriages  or  on  horseback, 
and  poor  people  did  not  travel  at  all  unless 
on  foot.  If  the  Huguenots  tried  to  go  out  of 
Paris  in  the  day-time  with  their  families  and  the 
goods  they  meant  to  take,  they  might  be  mobbed, 
and  their  baggage  stolen  ;  and  even  if  they  got 
safe  out  of  town,  how  were  they  to  know  the 
roads  ?     At  night  the  city  gates  were  shut. 

"The  Protestant  clergymen  —  pasteurs  they 
are  called  —  consulted  together,  and  worked  hard 
and  faithfully  to  help  the  rest.  They  found  a 
number  of  respectable,  intelligent  men  to  be 
guides  for  the  poor  people  ;  and  these  men  took 
parties  safely  out  of  town  in  the  evenings  of 
market-days,  when  the  gates  were  kept  open  late 
to  let  the  market  people  get  back  to  the  country. 
This  was  two  or  three  times  a  week.  They  trav- 
elled with  them  to  the  borders  of  Holland  or 
North  Germany ;  or  to  the  sea-shore,  where  they 
could  sail  for  England  ;  for  those  were  the  only 
neighboring  countries  where   Protestants  would 
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be  welcomed,  except  Switzerland,  where  many 
went  from  other  parts  of  France.  When  these 
guides  had  seen  parties  of  people  safely  out  of 
France,  they  came  back  to  Paris,  and  took  more. 
It  was  November,  1685,  when  these  poor  people 
were  driven  out  of  their  native  land ;  and  the 
dreary,  foggy,  short  days  must  have  made  their 
dismal  journeys  sadder  still. 

"  It  was  a  hundred  years  after  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  was  revoked,  before  new  laws  were  made 
in  France  which  would-  render  Protestants  com- 
fortable here  again  ;  and  by  that  time  the  grand- 
children of  the  Huguenots  whom  Louis  XIV. 
drove  away,  were  so  well  o&  in  their  homes  in 
other  lands  that  very  many  of  them  stayed  where 
they  were.  You  find  people  with  French  names, 
who  are  descended  from  these  old  Huguenots,  in 
every  Protestant  country,  many  of  them  in  your 
own  States  in  America.  There  are  many  distin- 
guished families  in  England  so  descended,  and 
the  Queen  of  England  herself  had  a  Huguenot 
ancestress ;  for  a  daughter  of  a  French  Huguenot 
marquis  married  a  Duke  of  Zell,  of  the  Bruns- 
wick family,  and  was  grandmother  of  George  II., 
King  of  England.  You  know  enough  of  English 
history  to  find  out  how  he  was  related  to  Queen 
Victoria. 

"  Some  Huguenots  grew  so  homesick  very  soon 
after  they  were  forced  to  leave  France,  that  they 
crept  back  again,  and  lived  in  Paris ;  but  they  had 
almost  to  hide  themselves  ;  for  if  they  were  found 
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holding  a  Protestant  service,  even  secretly,  or  if 
they  tried  to  have  small  private  hospitals  for 
Protestant  sick  people,  they  were  sure  to  get  into 
trouble,  and  were  put  in  prison,  or  fined,  or  sent 
away." 

"  You  don't  have  any  trouble  now,  do  you  ? " 
asked  Fanny. 

"  0  no  !  you  saw  yesterday  w^hat  nice  churches 
and  Sunday-schools  we  have,  and  we  have  good 
laws  to  protect  us.  But  the  first  Protestant 
church  was  only  given  to  us  in  the  time  of  Napo- 
leon I.,  not  seventy  years  ago." 


CHAPTER  XYIII. 

VERSAILLES. 

One  evening  in  the  beginning  of  November, 
Mrs.  Fisher  and  her  daughters  dined  with  the 
Lewises,  and  Fanny  and  Robert  were  allowed  to 
dine  late,  as  a  great  treat.  During  dinner  Mrs. 
Fisher  said, — 

''  Did  you  tell  me  you  had  not  been  to  Ver- 
sailles ?  " 

'"  I  dare  say  I  did,"  answered  Mrs.  Lewis ;  "  for 
it  is  quite  true  that  we  have  not  been  there." 

"  Why  should  not  we  go  together  ?  The  days 
are  short  for  such  an  undertaking,  I  know ;  but 
I  aril  afraid  I  never  shall  see  Versailles,  if  I  do 
not  go  this  season." 

"  The  real  trouble  is,"  said  Mr.  Lewis,  "  that 
there  is  too  much  to  see  there.  You  need  more 
than  one  day,  even  a  long  day,  to  see  all ;  and  it 
is  very  fatiguing.  Everything  there  is  not  worth 
seeing,  to  be  sure  ;  ibut  you  have  to  walk  so  far, 
and  stand  so  long,  even  to  get  an  idea  of  the 
whole." 

"  Then  why  should  not  we  take  two  days  for 
it  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Fisher ;  "  there  must  be  a  good 
hotel  at  Versailles." 
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"  0,  yes  ;  that  might  be  'done,  if  we  cau  ar- 
range about  the  children." 

Fannj  and  Robert  had  been  listening  to  all 
this ;  but  now  they  became  so  eager,  that  it  was 
amusing  to  watch  their  big  bright  eyes,  and  their 
cheeks  growing  red  with  excitement.  All  the 
party  were  looking  at  Mrs.  Lewis,  for  they  knew 
the  decision  depended  on  her.  After  stopping  to 
think  a  minute,  she  said,  — 

"  Perhaps  we  can  do  it ;  but  I  should  not  care 
to  take  the  little  ones ;  neither  should  I  be  will- 
ing to  leave  them  alone  with  the  servants  at 
night.     How  can  we  do  it,  William  ?  " 

Now  everybody  watched  Mr.  Lewis,  who  an- 
swered, "  How  will  this  do  ?  let  all  but  the  little 
ones  go  in  the  morning  of  one  day,  and  you 
or  I,  Mary,  can  come  back  for  the  night,  while 
the  rest  stay  over  till  the  next  evening.  The 
trip  is  very  short,  you  know ;  and  it  seems  to 
me  we  can  manage  our  fox  and  geese  safely 
enough." 

"  That  would  do,  I  dare  say ;  for  I  can  trust 
Marie  with  the  care  of  Charlie  and  Nellie, 
though  I  prefer  that  one  of  us  should  be  here  at 
night." 

"  All  right,  then,  and  the  sooner  we  go  the 
better,  for  each  day  is  shorter  than  the  last. 
Have  you  taken  a  long  breath  yet,  Fanny  ?  What 
makes  you  want  to  go  so  much  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know;  only  I  always  like  to  go  any- 
where." 
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They  all  laughed*  at  this,  and  then  went  on 
arranging"  the  plans,  and  settling  about  the  day 
and  the  train. 

"  The  gardens  will  look  dreary,"  said  Mrs. 
Fisher ;  "  and  that's  a  pity,  for  I  suppose  they  are 
almost  as  curious  as  the  palace." 

"  Curious,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Lewis  ;  "  beautiful, 
no ;  unless  we  could  see  them  on  a  great  fete 
day,  when  the  fountains  play,  the  '  grandes  eaux,' 
as  they  call  them,  and  when  crowds  of  people  fill 
all  the  walks.  Those  shows  come  very  rarely. 
The  gardens  are  very  large ;  but  they  are  formal 
and  artificial.  It  seems  as  if,  while  one  man  was 
building  the  palace,  the  other  man,  who  laid  out 
the  garden,  tried  to  make  a  second  palace  of 
hedges  and  grass-plots ;  and  drew  a  plan  in 
straight  lines,  just  as  if  he  had  stone  walls  and 
parquet  floors  to  build.  His  avenues  and  walks 
are  long  entries  and  corridors ;  his  large  grass- 
plots  are  halls  and  drawing-rooms,  with  high 
hedges  for  walls,  and  flower-beds  for  the  mosaics 
in  the  floors ;  and  the  trees  cut  into  stiff  forms 
are  like  columns. 

"  He  could  not  put  on  a  roof,  so  the  sky  is  the 
painted  ceiling;  and  he  could  not  set  mirrors  on 
his  green  walls,  but  he  made  ponds  in  his  largest 
rooms  for  flat  mirrors,  with  every  kind  of  curious 
statue  and  stone  carving  in  them  and  round  them. 
The  fountains  that  play  in  these  basins,  among 
the  statues  and  artificial  rocks,  are  the  most 
ingenious  and  curious  in  the  world." 
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"Well,  we  must  walk  through  the  gardens, 
and  try  to  fancy  how  they  look  when  the  hedges 
are  g'reen,  and  the  fountains  play. 

"  While  we  are  about  it,  we  may  as  well  go  on 
and  fancy  Louis  XIV.  and  his  extravagant,  splen- 
did beauties  and  dandies,  stately  gentlemen  and 
worldly  women,  parading  about  the  endless  halls 
of  the  palace,  and  the  stiff,  straight  walks  of  the 
gardens.  Louis  XIV.  built  it,  and  lived  there  a 
great  part  of  the  time  for  nearly  forty  years." 

"  For  forty  years  !  Why,  how  long  was  he 
king  ?  "  asked  Kate  Fisher. 

"  Boy  and  man,  he  was  king  for  seventy-two 
years,  which  is  certainly  uncommonly  long. 
While  he  was  young,  he  was  what  you  would  call 
'  awfully '  handsome,  and  not  particularly  well 
behaved.  When  he  grew  old,  he  tried  to  grow 
good ;  but  I  don't  think  he  succeeded  in  being 
anything  better  than  very  precise  and  outwardly 
correct." 

Two  days  after  this  dinner,  all  the  seven  people 
who  had  dined  together  set  out  in  a  chilly,  cloudy 
morning  for  Versailles.  Annie  Fisher  and  Fanny 
Lewis  were  great  friends  by  this  time,  though 
Annie  was  two  years  the  oldest ;  but  Robert  had 
no  special  companion.  The  trip  by  railroad  was 
about  as  long  as  that  to  St.  Germain;  and  when 
they  reached  Versailles,  they  walked  at  once  to 
the  palace,  for  they  thought  it  best  to  begin 
with  that,  and  trust  to  having  warmer,  brighter 
weather  for  the  gardens  the  next  day. 
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Robert  had  been  quiet,  and,  so  to  speak,  bottled 
up,  for  such  a  time,  that  he  could  no  longer  be- 
have with  due  propriety,  but  began  to  play  all 
sorts  of  pranks  to  tease  his  sister  and  Annie 
Fisher;  seizing  the  ends  of  the  ribbon  round 
Fanny's  throat  as  they  hung  down  behind,  and 
making  reins  of  them ;  capturing  Annie's  para- 
sol to  hold  it  over  his  head,  and  mimic  what  he 
thought  young-ladyish  ways  of  walking;  and, 
generally,  tormentiug  the  girls  as  much  as  he 
could. 

They  came  into  an  open  space,  with  rather 
showy  buildings  round  it,  once  the  king's  stables, 
where  one  thousand  horses  could  be  provided 
for ;  and  from  this  they  walked  up  a  slope,  broad 
as  a  city  square,  all  paved,  with  carved  balus- 
trades and  statues  on  each  side.  At  the  top  of 
this  slope  they  found  the  palace  spreading  out 
before  them  ;  and  Fanny  exclaimed,  — 

"  0,  what  an  immense  great  place  !  "  but 
Robert  cut  short  her  words ;  for,  snatching  off 
his  cap,  he  held  it  close  before  her  face,  so  that 
she  could  see  nothing,  and  said,  "  0,  an  immense 
great  place  !     Is  it  as  big  as  my  cap  ?  " 

Annie  caught  the  cap,  and  tossed  it  a  long 
way  off,  and  then  the  girls  had  peace  for  a  mo- 
ment. 

''  It  looks  like  a  town  itself,"  said  Annie.  ''  Do 
you  suppose  all  that,  out  there  and  here  on  this 
side  too,  belongs  to  it  ?  " 

"  I   suppose   so ;    but   we   must   hurry.      See, 
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mamma  is  ever  so  far  off;  what  a  way  it  is  to 
tlie  palace  yet !     Where  is  Rob  P  " 

"  There  he  is,  at  his  monkey  tricks." 

They  were  coming  now  to  a  great  bronze  statue 
of  King  Louis  XIY.  on  horseback,  which  stood 
in  the  great  open  square,  as  if  he  had  left  the 
palace,  and  was  riding*  into  the  town  ;  and  in 
front  of  the  statue  was  Master  Robert,  bowing, 
and  scraping,  and  pretending  to  do  the  civil  to 
the  bronze  king. 

This  place  was  called  the  Cour  Royale ;  and  a 
long  Avay  before  them,  the  two  ladies  and  Kate 
were  just  reaching  the  central  part  of  the  palace, 
where  it  is  built  round  three  sides  of  the  Cour 
de  Marbre ;  but  Mr.  Lewis  was  nowhere  to  be 
seen. 

At  last  they  saw  him  coming  from  another  part 
of  the  building  with  a  man  to  whom  he  was  talk- 
ing, and  who  presently  turned  back  and  left  him. 
The  ladies  all  waited ;  and  when  Mr.  Lewis  came 
up,  he  said,  — 

^'  All  right !  the  special  permit,  with  a  little 
explanation  and  silver  persuasion,  has  induced 
him  to  understand  what  I  want  j  but  he  says  he 
must  go  and  say  something,  or  do  something,  in 
order  that  he  may  serve  me  as  I  desire  !  " 

"  What  is  it,  papa  ?  "  asked  Fanny. 

''  Why,  puss,  I  want  to  go  to-day  only  into  the 
part  of  the  palace  which  Louis  XIY.  himself 
lived  in,  and  used.  He  built  the  whole,  or  all  but 
some  small  parts ;  and  he  was  the  most  distin- 
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guislied  person  that  ever  lived  here.  So  I  mean 
to  go  to  his  rooms  to-day,  and  see  the  rest  to- 
morrow." 

"  What  is  the  rest  ?  "  asked  Annie. 

"In  Louis  XIV.'s  time,  the  rest  was  used  hy 
his  children  and  grandchildren,  his  ministers  of 
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state,  courtiers,  visitors,  and  so  on.  Now  the 
rooms  have  been  altered,  and  are  made  into  end- 
less galleries  of  pictures  and  statues.  Come,  we 
must  look  all  over  the  outside  before  the  man 
comes  back." 

So  they  gazed  about,  and  walked  up  and  down. 
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Mr.  Lewis  took  them  round  near  the  chapel, 
which  is  showy,  and  rises  higher  than  the  rest  of 
the  huikling.  They  passed  through  a  part  of  the 
palace  to  the  opposite  side,  where  they  found  a 
terrace  looking  into  the  garden.  Standing  on 
this,  they  could  see  the  whole  length  of  the 
palace  much  better  than  on  the  side  they  first 
saw.  The  ladies  exclaimed  at  the  length  of  the 
whole  ;  but  Master  Rob  said,  — 

"  Pooh,  it  isn't  so  very  long.  I  mean  to  walk 
from  one  end  to  the  other ;  it  won't  take  two 
minutes." 

"  You  may  try,  sir,"  said  his  father,  taking  out 
his  w  atcli ;  "  but  I  advise  you  to  w^alk  pretty 
quick." 

Robert  started  very  coolly,  and  his  father 
smiled,  as  he  said  to  the  ladies,  — 

"  The  palace  is  really  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
long ;  and  I  think,  at  that  rate,  as  he  has  to 
come  back  here,  which  will  make  half  a  mile, 
he  will  probably  do  it  in  somewhat  under  fifteen 
minutes." 

Rob  soon  saw  his  mistake,  and  walked  quicker. 
Then  as  he  turned  to  come  back,  seeing  that  the 
guide  had  joined  the  party,  and  they  were  wait- 
ing for  him,  he  began  to  run,  and  got  back  to 
them  in  about  ten  minutes,  fully  convinced  of  the 
great  size  of  the  splendid  palace. 

One  good  thing,  however,  was  gained ;  for  the 
exercise  had  worked  off  Rob's  steam,  and  he  was 
capable  now  of  behaving  in  an  orderly  manner. 
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Their  guide  took  them  first  to  see  the  chapel 
where  Louis  XIV.  went  to  mass  every  clay,  all 
the  last  years  of  his  life,  and  required  all  his 
family  and  court  to  do  the  same,  so  that  every 
morning  it  was  filled,  although  it  is  as  large  as  a 
small  church. 

It  has  been  all  renewed,  with  its  gildings  and 
carvings  ;  and  they  could  see  that  with  priests  in 
bright  robes,  and  numbers  of  people  dressed  in 
the  rich  gay  style  which  was  the  fashion  of  the 
old  court,  it  must  have  looked  very  brilliant, 
though  more  like  a  showy  concert-room  than  a 
church. 

When  they  had  gone  up  from  the  rez-de- 
chaussee  to  the  next  story,  they  were  taken 
through  nearly  thirty  rooms,  large  and  small,  all 
of  which  had  been  used  by  Louis  XIY.  and  his 
queen.  The  king  first  came  to  live  here  when 
he  was  about  forty-four,  and  here  he  lived  almost 
entirely  until  he  died,  more  than  thirty  years 
afterwards.  The  queen  died  two  years  after  they 
came  here;  and  though  her  husband  married 
again,  his  second  wife  was  not  a  princess,  but  a 
simple  Madame  Scarron,  whom  he  made  Marquise 
de  Maintenon ;  so  the  marriage  was  a  secret, 
which  very  few  people  knew,  but  which  everybody 
guessed,  and  there  was  no  queen  to  use  the 
queen '^s  rooms. 

As  the  Lewises  walked  on  from  one  room  to 
another,  their  guide  told  them  what  each  was 
once  used  for.     Nine  large,   high  rooms,  with 
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ceilings  painted  and  gilded,  and  with  a  great 
deal  of  ornament  everywhere,  were  used  on  state 
occasions,  for  halls  and  great  concerts,  and  for 
reception  days,  when  foreign  princes  and  min- 
isters came.  One  had  the  throne  in  it,  where 
the  kiug'  sat  to  receive  these  great  people,  while 
all  his  chief  officers  stood  heside  him,  in  gorgeous 
velvet  clothes,  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver 
and  jewels,  with  splendid  lace  and  ribbons,  as 
gay  as  those  which  ladies  wear  now.  Another 
was  a  dancing  and  music  room ;  and  in  others 
people  were  placed  according  to  their  rank,  some 
having  a  right  only  in  one  salon,  some  only  in 
another.  These  nine  rooms  lead  to  an  immensely 
long  hall,  with  seventeen  \vindows  on  one  side 
looking  into  the  garden,  and  seventeen  tall  mirrors 
on  the  other  side,  each  one  opposite  to  a  window. 

This  hall  was  lighted  for  a  ball  once  with  four 
thousand  candles.  Out  of  it  opened  the  queen's 
card-room,  where  she  played  cards  every  evening, 
and  her  bedroom,  and  a  dining-room,  where,  on 
certain  days,  the  king  and  queen  dined  in  public. 
This  sounded  oddly;  but  the  fact  was  that  there 
was  a  railing  across  a  part  of  the  room,  behind 
which  people  could  stand  and  look  at  the  king 
and  queen  as  they  ate  their  dinner,  with  dukes 
and  great  noblemen  waiting  upon  them. 

All  these  rooms  were  full  of  paintings  repre- 
senting what  happened  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIY. ; 
but  they  were  mostly  pictures  of  battles  and 
sieges,  and  oulv  amused  Fanuv  and  Robert  bv 
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showing  how  the  king,  and  his  generals,  and 
princes  were  dressed.  They  soon  knew  the 
king,  with  his  Avonderful  curling  wig  lying  quite 
down  over  his  shoulders  ;  though  the  other  gen- 
tlemen tried  to  look  like  him,  by  wearing  wigs  of 
the  same  fashion.  They  did  see,  among  the 
crowd  of  pictures,  one  they  cared  for,  of  Louis 
XTV.'s  coronation,  and  one  of  his  marriage  with 
the  Spanish  princess,  his  first  wife,  which  hap- 
pened when  he  was  twenty-two.  Then  they  saw 
a  picture  of  the  baptism  of  the  dauphin,  as  the 
king's  oldest  son  was  always  called,  and  a  portrait 
of  the  dauphin,  which  hung  in  the  queen's  bed- 
room. 

The  rooms  that  they  cared  the  most  about 
were,  first,  the  king's  bedroom,  where  the  great 
bed  still  stands,  with  the  old  gilded  balustrade 
around  it,  to  prevent  any  one  from  coming  too 
near ;  the  very  same  railing  that  Avas  there  when 
Louis  XIV.  slept  in  the  bed,  and  at  last  died  in 
it ;  and  the  same  embroidered  coverlid  on  the 
bed,  wdiich  some  young  ladies,  at  a  school  at  St. 
Cyr,  worked  for  him  ;  and  then  a  number  of 
small  rooms  which  the  king  used  every  day.  One 
was  his  private  study,  where  his  ministers  came 
every  morning  to  work  with  him,  and  where  the 
very  table  stands  on  which  he  used  to  write. 

One  of  the  stories  told  to  them,  as  they  walked 
through  these  rooms,  was  this.  There  was  a  very 
clever  man,  who  wrote  amusing  plays,  which 
were  often  acted  at  the  palace,  and  in  which  the 
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king  himself  acted  sometimes.  This  man,  Mo- 
liere,  was  not  rich,  nor  noble ;  but  the  king-  often 
had  him  at  Versailles,  and  expected  that  he 
should  be  civilly  treated.  He  heard,  however, 
that  the  haughty  gentlemen  who  were  willing  to 


Versailles.     (Bedroom  of  Louis  XIV^.) 

wait  upon  the  king,  were  not  willing  to  eat  at  the 
same  table  with  Moliere. 

So  one  day  the  king  said  quietly  to  Moliere, 
"  I  understand  my  gentlemen  think  it  beneath 
them  to  have  you  sit  down  at  table  with  them. 
Sit  down  here  with  me." 
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Then  lie  helped  him  to  a  piece  of  chicken,  and 
talked  with  him  most  agreeably,  while  the  other 
gentlemen  stood  by. 

There  were  other  cozy  rooms,  where  the  king 
had  small  concerts,  and  where  another  writer  of 
plays,  Racine,  read  aloud  his  tragedies. 

The  stories  that  interested  Fanny  and  Robert 
most,  were  about  a  little  princess  who  came  to 
Versailles,  from  her  home  in  Savoy,  when  she 
was  eleven  years  old,  because  her  father  had 
promised  she  should  marry  Louis  XIV.'s  grand- 
son when  she  grew  up ;  so  she  came  here  at  once 
to  be  educated,  and  to  get  used  to  the  place  and 
the  people. 

In  the  king's  small  breakfast  room,  there 
hangs  a  portrait  of  his  second  wife,  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  with  this  little  girl  sitting  on  her 
knee ;  and  in  another  room  is  a  picture  of  the 
young  princess's  marriage. 

She  was  a  j^retty  girl,  with  dark,  soft  eyes,  and 
Fanny  made  her  father  tell  her  all  he  could  about 
her.  Her  name  was  Marie  Adelaide  ;  and  though 
she  left  all  her  family,  and  came  among'  stran- 
gers, when  she  was  such  a  mere  child,  —  when 
the  king"  was  growing  old  and  hard  to  please,  and 
Madame  de  Maintenon  was  very  stiff  and  precise, 
—  yet  this  little  girl  was  so  merry  and  sweet-tem- 
pered, that  she  made  them  all  love  her  dearly. 
The  old  king  made  a  complete  pet  of  her ;  her 
little  bridegroom,  the  Due  de  Bourgogne,  grew 
desperately  fond  of  her;  the  dauphin,  and  all  her 
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new  relations,  were  never  tired  of  amusing  her, 
and  being"  amused  by  her. 

The  presents  they  gave  her  were  past  belief. 
When  she  first  came,  the  dauphin  gave  her  a 
little  apron  of  fine  lace,  embroidered  all  over 
with  emeralds  and  sapphires.  She  had  no  end  of 
fine  clothes,  and  heaps  of  jewels,  which  she  was 
very  fond  of  wearing. 

She  had  brocade  dresses  and  satin  dresses ; 
and  her  wedding-dress  was  of  cloth  of  silver. 

Fanny  thought  it  must  have  been  very  nice  to 
own  all  these  pretty  things ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
she  made  up  her  mind  that  perhaps  they  would 
not  have  paid  her  for  living  with  two  such  old 
people  as  the  kiug  and  Madame  de  Maintenon. 
She  was  very  sorry  over  her  little  princess  too, 
when  she  heard  that  she  only  lived  to  be  twenty- 
five  years  old,  and  never  was  queen  of  France; 
but  that  she,  and  her  husband,  and  one  of  their 
little  children,  all  died  at  once,  very  suddenly. 

It  took  a  long,  long  time  to  see  these  many 
rooms,  large  and  small,  and  the  hall,  where  there 
used  to  be  soldiers  always  on  guard,  and  the  ante- 
rooms, where  crowds  of  footmen  always  waited. 

Fanny  and  Robert  were  tired  when  all  had  been 
seen,  and  all  the  stories  had  been  told ;  and  the 
ladies  were  glad  enough  also  to  get  into  the 
open  air,  and  go  to  the  hotel. 

They  found  pleasant  rooms,  and  warm  fires, 
and  everything  made  comfortably  ready  for  them 
by  Mrs.  Fisher's  servant;  so  there  was  nothing  to 
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do  but  rest  and  chat,  and  have  a  good  time.  Mr. 
Lewis  went  back  to  Paris,  the  ladies  and  children 
dined,  and  the  evening"  slipped  away  quite  mer- 
riij.  The  worsted  work,  and  knitting,  and  guide- 
books were  put  away  after  a  while ;  and  games 
and  stories  made  so  much  fun,  that  Fanny  and 
Kobert  wished  to  know  nothing  of  bed-time. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

GALLEEIES  AT   VERSAILLES  AND   THE    LOIJYEE. 

The  next  morning,  the  party  at  Versailles  were 
verj^  glad  to  find  the  weather  bright  and  mild ; 
and,  during  breakfast,  the  plans  for  seeing  what 
remained  to  be  seen,  were  much  discussed. 

"  Seems  to  me  there's  a  great  deal  more  to  do 
than  there  was  at  Fontaiueblean,  mamma,"  said 
Fanny. 

"  Of  course,  child,"  said  Mrs.  Lewis.  "  You 
can  see  for  yourself  how  much  larger  this  palace 
is  than  the  one  at  Fontainebleau  ;  and  then  al- 
most the  whole  of  this  great  building  is  full  of 
pictures,  and  busts,  and  statues  about  the  history 
of  France.  Yet  I  think,  after  all,  Fontainebleau 
is  more  interesting." 

"  Why  don't  the  Emperor  live  here  ?  "  asked 
Annie. 

"•  Probably  because,  before  his  time,  these  gal- 
leries of  pictures  had  been  arranged.  But  his 
uncle  Napoleon,  and  the  three  kings  who  fol- 
lowed him,  all  decided  that  living  here  would  be 
too  expensive.  Louis  XIY.  did  not  at  all  mind 
spending  money  for  his  own  amusement ;  and  he 
did  not  mind  how  poor  he  made  his  people,  by 
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taking"  their  money  to  spend  on  his  palaces,  and 
to  pay  his  soldiers.  His  great-great-grandson 
paid  pretty  dearly  for  his  extravagance." 

"You  mean  Louis  XYI.,  don't  you?"  asked 
Kate.  "What  had  his  great-great-grandpapa's 
ejrtravagance  to  do  with  his  having  his  head  cut 
off  ?     I  never  thought  of  that." 


Versailles.     (One  end  of  the  Palace.) 

"  Poverty  and  injustice  are  apt  to  make  people 
cross,  and  they  grow  savage  when  they  are  not 
only  poor  and  angry,  but  ignorant ;  so  poverty, 
and  misery,  and  ignorance  made  the  greater 
part  of  the  French  people  hate  their  king  and 
queen,  and  put  them  to  death." 

"  Who  had  her  head  cut  off?  "  asked  Robert. 

"  The  last  queen  that  lived  here,  and  her  hus- 
band, too.     You  will  hear  something  about  them 
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to-day ;  for  one  of  the  small  houses  we  shall  go 
to  see,  was  one  she  was  very  fond  of/' 

They  went  out  early,  and  spent  a  long  time 
walking  about  the  garden,  and  looking  at  the 
fanciful  groups  of  stone  figures  scattered  all 
about,  and  at  the  immense  length  of  the  palace 
on  the  terrace  above  them.  Afterwards  they 
went  to  see  two  villas,  one  as  large  as  a  small 
palace,  built  by  Louis  XI Y.,  where  he  stayed 
sometimes  ;  and  another  very  pretty  smaller  one, 
built  by  his  grandson.  This  last  was  where  the 
pretty  Queen  Marie  Antoinette,  who  was  after- 
wards beheaded,  loved  to  pass  her  time,  and  make 
believe  that  she  was  not  a  queen,  but  a  simple 
lady,  who  might  work  in  her  garden,  and  take 
care  of  her  dairy,  and  dress  as  she  liked.  These 
two  places  are  called  the  Grand  Trianon  and 
the  Petit  Trianon,  and  they  are  in  the  great 
garden  to  the  northwest  of  the  palace. 

Near  the  Grand  Trianon  they  stopped  to  see 
some  very  gorgeous  coaches  and  carriages,  carved 
and  gilded,  and  wonderful  to  behold,  which  were 
used  by  Napoleon,  and  some  kings  and  queens, 
at  their  coronations  and  weddings.  With  these, 
in  the  same  building,  were  four  sledges,  or  sleighs, 
as  we  call  them,  which  were  made  for  Louis 
XIV.,  and  used  in  his  time. 

Between  twelve  and  one  o'clock,  Robert  and 
Fanny  went  to  the  station  to  meet  Mr.  Lewis, 
who  came  again,  as  he  had  promised,  to  see  the 
rest  of  the  palace  with  them ;  and  he  brought  a 
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good  report  about  the  two  babies,  who  were  quite 
safe  and  well. 

After  a  lunch,  and  a  little  rest  at  the  hotel, 
the  whole  party  went  to  the  palace,  and  stayed 
there  till  it  was  closed ;  for  there  seemed  to  be 
no  end  to  the  rooms,  and  halls,  and  galleries. 

First,  there  was  a  great  theatre  at  one  end  of 
the  palace ;  and  a  quantity  of  rooms  near  it  were 
full  of  paintings  about  the  old  crusading  times, 
with  Philip  Augustus  and  St.  Louis  in  them. 
Near  these,  but  up-stairs,  was  a  long  gallery  of 
busts  and  statues,  and  among  them  a  lovely 
statue  of  Joan  of  Arc,  made  by  a  princess, 
daughter  of  King  Louis  Philippe,  the  last  king 
before  the  present  Emperor. 

Quite  at  the  other  end  of  the  palace,  they 
found  an  enormously  long  gallery,  a  hundred 
yards  long,  entirely  full  of  pictures  of  battles, 
and  called  the  Galerie  des  Batailles.  Here  were 
all  the  famous  battles  fought  by  the  French  from 
the  year  496,  just  after  Hilperic  and  Fredegonde, 
down  to  the  present  time ;  and  Eobert  was  con- 
siderably interested  in  them,  though  the  ladies 
thought  most  of  them  horrid. 

In  some  of  these  pictures,  the  men  and  horses 
looked  almost  alive,  as  if  they  were  coming  out 
of  the  frames  into  the  room. 

At  last  they  went  into  a  number  of  rooms  on 
the  ground  floor  of  the  middle  part  of  the  palace, 
■ —  under  the  rooms  of  King  Louis  XIY.,  which 
they  had  seen  the  day  before,  —  where  there  were 
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portraits  of  all  the  kings  of  France,  and  of  all 
the  famous  French  generals.  Among  these,  and 
among  other  portraits  which  they  had  found  in 
different  rooms,  the  ladies,  and  even  Fanny,  found 
many  which  they  were  glad  to  see ;  and  Mr. 
Lewis  told  them  about  the  people,  or  promised  to 
tell  them  stories,  if  they  would  remind  him  of  it. 
When  they  had  walked  through  these  innumer- 
able rooms,  and  had  really  done  all  that  was 
expected  of  them,  they  hurried  to  the  train,  and 
did  not  reach  Paris  till  long  after  dark.  They 
were  thoroughly  tired  ;  but  Fanny  and  her  mother 
felt  almost  rested  when  they  saw  Nellie  and 
Charlie  running  to  meet  them,  so  delighted  to 
get  them  back  after  two  whole  days'  absence, 
that  the  little  pets  hardly  knew  what  to  do  with 
themselves. 

The  weeks  had  slipped  away  pleasantly  while 
the  Lewises  had  been  living  at  the  Hotel  de 
Lignolles ;  and  now  the  time  drew  near  when  they 
must  leave  it,  and  make  room  for  Madame  de 
Bernon  to  come  home.  They  had  become  inti- 
mate with  all  the  De  Lignolles ;  they  saw  each 
other  every  day,  knew  each  other's  ways  of  living 
and  thinking ;  and  they  were  all  sorry  to  part. 

Old  Therese  groaned  at  losing  the  Lewis  chil- 
dren, though  Madame  de  Beruon's  were  to  come 
back.  Albertine  and  Fanny  wished  to  be  con- 
stantly together  in  these  last  days ;  and  Robert 
thought  it  would  be  dreadful  to  go  away,  and  have 
no  boy  near  him  but  little  Charlie.    So  there  was 
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a  general  lamentation ;  everybody  gave  and  re- 
ceived photographs,  and  many  promises  were 
made  of  visits  while  the  Lewises  remained  in 
Paris,  and  of  letters  after  they  should  start  for 
Italy.  The  children  in  both  families  received 
charming  presents  also,  and  it  seemed  like  a 
Christmas  come  beforehand. 

Two  days  before  they  moved  to  the  Champs 
Elysees,  Mrs.  Lewis  invited  all  these  friends  to 
breakfast  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  amused  them  by 
making  them  taste  various  American  dishes. 
She  had  taught  her  French  cook  to  make  griddle- 
cakes  quite  skillfully ;  and,  having  had  a  present 
of  some  Indian  meal  and  hominy  from  an  Amer- 
ican gentleman  who  lived  in  Paris,  and  who  often 
had  such  things  sent  him  from  home,  she  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  some  corn-bread  made,  and  the 
hominy  cooked  in  different  ways. 

M.  Adolphe  begged  hard  for  chowder  and  baked 
beans ;  but  Mrs.  Lewis  laughed  at  his  ambition, 
and  would  not  attempt  a  chowder  with  French 
fish,  and  did  not  believe  the  right  beans  could  be 
found.  However,  she  ordered  from  a  woman  in 
Paris  who  furnishes  such  things,  an  American 
pumpkin-pie;  and  Mr.  Lewis,  hearing  of  some 
cranberries  that  could  be  bought,  had  genuine 
cranberry-sauce  made.  This  supplied  quite  a 
variety  of  American  dishes,  which  nobody  of  the 
De  Lignolles  family  had  ever  tasted,  except  M. 
Adolphe. 

They  all  came  except  the  two  boys,  with  whom 
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Robert  went  clown  to  breakfast;  and  he  went 
afterward  with  them  and  their  tutor  to  a  school 
exhibition. 

The  American  breakfast  was  very  merry,  and 
the  new  dishes  were  much  admired,  the  ladies 
especially  liking  the  griddle-cakes,  and  M.  de 
Lignolles  praising  the  cranberry-sauce  with  en- 
thusiasm. Arrangements  were  made  at  once  for 
having  the  other  cooks  taught  these  new  arts, 
and  Mr.  Lewis  was  called  upon  to  order  ho*miny 
and  cranberries  to  be  sent  from  America  to  the 
Hotel  de  Lignolles,  as  delicacies  for  future  en- 
joyment. 

After  breakfast  the  gentlemen  went  out ;  and 
Madame  de  Lignolles  started  for  her  daily  drive 
with  Mademoiselle  Eulalie,  first  telling  Fanny 
she  should  expect  her  and  Albertine  to  pass  the 
next  day  with  her.  The  Marquise  Julie  had 
agreed  to  go  with  Mrs.  Lewis  to  the  picture-gal- 
lery of  the  Louvre,  where  Fanny  had  never  been  ; 
and  it  was  now  decided  that  Albertine  and  Fanny 
might  go  with  their  mammas,  as  these  last  days 
were  to  be  holidays  for  both  the  girls. 

"  Mamma,  be  so  kind  as  to  stop,  that  Fanny 
may  see  the  pretty  court-yard,"  said  Albertine, 
when  they  were  entering  the  oldest  part  of  the 
Louvre  from  the  Place  Napoleon  III.,  between  it 
and  the  Tuileries :  "  she  has  never  been  here, 
you  know." 

So  the  ladies  stopped  a  moment,  and  then  went 
up  the  stairs,  followed  by  the  two  girls,  who,  arm 
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in  arm,  were  clinging  together  very  lovingly,  and 
talking  French  very  fast. 

"  Will  it  not  be  better,  to-day,"  asked  the  Mar- 
quise Julie,  "to  stop  only  in  the  Salon  Carre, 
among  the  very  best  pictures?  " 

"I  think  so,  certainly,"  answered  Mrs.  Lewis. 
'^'  It  is  impossible  to  enjoy  pictures,  if  one  goes 
from  room  to  room,  passing  so  many  that  one 
gets  bewildered." 

Therefore,  having  gone  up  to  the  first  floor,  they 
walked  through  four  rooms  without  stopping. 

Fanny  had  brought  a  guide-book,  which  she 
and  Albertine  found  it  amusing  to  read  as  they 
went  along;  and  from  this  they  learned  that  the 
third  room  they  entered,  a  large  one  called  La 
Salle  de  Sept  Cheminees,  had  formerly  been 
divided  into  several  small  ones,  in  one  of  which 
King  Henri  IV.  (the  once  Protestant  Henri  of 
Navarre)  died,  after  the  wound  given  him  by  an 
assassin,  who  cUmbed  on  his  carriage  to  kill  him, 
as  he  was  driving  through  the  Rue  St.  Honor^. 
Fanny  woudered  which  part  of  the  great  hall  was 
the  spot  where  Henri  died ;  and  Albertine  was 
also  much  interested  in  the  question,  for  French 
Protestants  think  very  much  of  the  king  who 
made  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  though  they  despise 
him  for  having  turned  Catholic. 

This  room  now  contains  many  pictures,  some 
of  them  immensely  large,  but  modern,  and  like 
many  of  those  at  Versailles  and  the  Luxembourg, 
which  Fanny  had  seen. 
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Thej  went  also  through  a  splendid  gallery, 
long  and  narrow,  which  reminded  Fanny  of  the 
great  Galerie  des  Glaces  at  Versailles,  though 
instead  of  mirrors  opposite  the  many  windows, 
there  are  doors ;  but  the  walls,  and  ceilings,  and 
pilasters  are  beautifully  painted.  Along  the 
centre,  in  glass  cases,  are  arranged  quantities  of 
charming  things  of  gold,  silver,  and  precious 
stones,  which  the  girls  longed  to  stop  and  look 
at ;  but  the  ladies  walked  on,  and  Albertine  could 
only  show  Fanny  a  few  which  she  particularly 
admired. 

From  the  end  of  this  gallery  they  entered  the 

famous   Salon   Carre,   where  they  were   to   stay 

until  it  was  time  to  go  home.     Here  they  sat 

down,  and  Fanny  gazed  round  to  see  what  she 

»  would  look  at.   Presently  she  said  to  Albertine,  — 

"  What  does  that  great  picture  mean,  with 
such  crowds  of  people  in  it,  and  tables,  and 
staircases,  and  pillars,  and  balconies,  and  every- 
thing ?  " 

"  Isn't  it  queer  ?  "  said  Albertine.  "  That  is 
the  ^  Marriage  at  Cana,'  don't  you  know,  where 
our  Lord  changed  the  water  to  wine.  It  is  a 
splendid  big  picture,  isn't  it  ?  Do  you  see  the 
negro  in  it  ?     How  gay  he  is  !  " 

"Yes,"  said  Fanny;  "and  look  at  the  dogs 
down  in  the  corner,  and  that  funny  cat.  The 
people  are  sitting  at  a  great  supper-table,  and 
the  place  looks  like  a  great  palace.  Do  you  think 
the  real  house  was  like  that  ?  " 
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"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  answered  Albertine. 
"  I  never  thought  anything  about  it.  But  it  is 
beautiful  to  look  at ;  it  seems  so  gay  and  lively, 
the  servants  hurrying  about,  and  the  people  on 
the  terrace  looking  down  on  the  people  at  table. 


'^'^o/ya. 


...rJ/O"- 


Louvre.     (Salon  Carrd.) 


Look  behind  you,  at  that  other  great  picture, 
right  opposite  to  this  one:  isn't  it  just  like  it? 
That  is  some  other  time  when  Jesus  was  at  a 
feast.  0  yes,  I  remember ;  don't  you  see,  it  was 
when  the  woman  came  and  washed  his  feet  with 
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ointment,  and  wiped  them  with  her  hair ;  there 
she  is." 

"  Yes,  I  see,"  said  Fanny.  "  Did  the  same 
man  paint  them  hoth  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  helieve  so  ;  he  was  an  Italian.  I  will 
ask  mamma.  0  dear  !  she  is  speaking  to  some- 
body. Your  mamma  will  tell  us.  Madame  Lewis, 
will  you  have  the  goodness  to  tell  us  who  painted 
the  two  large  pictures  ?  " 

"  It  was  a  Venetian,  or  rather  a  painter  from 
Verona,  who  lived  in  Venice  three  hundred  years 
ago,  and  was  called  Paolo  Veronese." 

"  Don't  you  like  them  ever  so  much,  mamma  ?  " 
asked  Fanny. 

"They  are  very  gorgeous,  dear.  Now  look 
here  at  this  picture  of  the  Archangel  Michael, 
putting  sin,  or  Satan,  under  his  foot.  Don't  he 
look  as  if  he  had  come  rushing  down  on  those 
bright  wings,  and  had  just  lighted  on  the  body 
of  his  enemy,  still  flying,  and  hardly  resting  on 
his  foot?" 

"  He  has  got  armor  on,  mamma,  and  the  lance 
looks  as  if  he  was  going  to  strike  this  very 
minute." 

"  That  was  painted  for  Francis  I.  by  Rafikelle, 
who  was  very  famous  in  Italy  at  that  time.  We 
shall  see  a  great  many  of  his  pictures  in  Italy. 
He  used  very  often  to  paint  our  Saviour,  as 
a  little  child,  with  his  mother  and  Joseph, 
and  little  John  the  Baptist  with  Elizabeth,  Ms 
mother.     See,  there  is  one  such  picture  of  the 
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childr<in  and  the  Virgin  Mary  in  a  garden.     Isn't 
it  lovely  ?  " 

"  Haven't  I  seen  that  before,  mamma  ?  Not 
the  picture,  but  something  like  it  ?  " 

"  You  have  seen  a  copy  of  it ;  they  call  it '  La 
Belle  Jardiniere.'  Don't  you  remember  where 
you  saw  it  ?  " 

"  0,  at  grandmamma's  ;  why,  yes  !  " 

"  Now  look  5  here  is  another  '  Holy  Family,'  as 
t^iey  call  them,  by  Raffaelle ;  and  here  is  another, 
that  they  call  the  '  Vierge  au  Voile,'  because  of 
the  veil  the  Vii'gin  Mary  has  on." 

"  0,  mamma,  what  is  that,  —  the  handsome 
woman  holding  a  great  dish ;  and  that  hand 
coming  from  somewhere,  and  putting  the  dead 
man's  head  in  the  dish  P  Isn't  it  horrid  ?  She 
looks  so  handsome,  and  the  head  is  so  dreadful !  " 

"  Is  there  any  story  that  you  remember  in  the 
Bible  about  a  woman  taking  a  dead  man's  head 
in  a  dish  ?  " 

"  0,  isn't  it  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist, 
mamma?  "  asked  Fanny,  after  thinking  a  minute. 

"  Yes,  that  is  meant  for  the  daughter  of  Hero- 
dias,  with  the  head  just  brought  to  her,  and  laid 
on  a  charger." 

"  I  know,"  said  Fanny ;  "  and  I  remember  how 
I  used  to  be  puzzled  to  know  what  a  charger 
was.     Why  is  it  called  a  charger,  mamma  ?  " 

"  A  great  while  ago,  when  the  Bible  was  trans- 
lated into  English,  the  word  charger  was  com- 
monly used  to  mean  the  largest  kind  of  dish. 
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We  do  not  use  it  so  now ;  but  it  is  left  uu changed 
in  the  Bible,  like  a  good  many  other  old  English 
words." 

For  some  time  the  two  ladies  talked  together, 
and  the  two  girls  did  the  same ;  and  then  they 
followed  their  mammas  as  they  walked  round  the 
splendid  room,  stopping  before  different  famous 


Louvre.    (Long  Gallery.)  ^ 

pictures,  and  paused  at  an  open  door  to  look  into 
a  long  gallery,  so  long  and  narrow  that  it  was 
like  a  street  roofed  in  with  glass,  with  innumer- 
able pictures  on  the  walls,  but  they  kept  to  their 
plan  of  not  leaving  the  Salon  Carre. 

This  was  Fanny's  only  visit  to  the  great  pic- 
ture-galleries in  the  Louvre ;  but  afterwards  her 
father  took  her  and  Kobert  into  some  halls  on 
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the  ground-floor  of  the  same  building,  to  see  a 
great  many  marble  and  bronze  statues.  There, 
too,  Fanny  saw  some  things  she  had  seen  copies 
of  before,  in  the  houses  of  friends  at  home  iu 


Louvre.    (Part  of  one  side  of  the  Court.) 

America.  One  was  a  statue  of  Diana,  the  hun- 
tress, holding  a  stag  by  its  horns ;  and  another 
was  called  the  Venus  of  Milo,  a  marble  statue 
of  a  woman,  which  Fanny  heard  her  father  and 
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another  g-entleman  speaking  of  as  very  beau- 
tiful. But  it  had  been  injured  and  broken,  and 
the  arms  were  gone  ;  so  Fanny  did  not  like  it  as 
well  as  some  of  the  others,  which  were  whole. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

LAST   DAT  AT   THE   HOTEL   DE   LIGNOLLES. 

The  next  day  Fanny  enjoyed  very  mnch,  spend- 
ing the  afternoon  with  Albertine,  at  her  grand- 
mother's. When  they  first  went  down,  there 
were  visitors,  and  Albertine  got  leave  to  open  the 
precious  old  cabinet  which  Fanny  had  seen  the 
first  time  she  ever  came  with  her  mother  to  the 
Hotel  de  Lignolles.  It  was  full  of  enchanting 
curiosities ;  and  they  were  interested  for  a  long 
time  in  opening  the  drawers,  and  rummaging  in 
the  pigeon-holes.  Mademoiselle  Eulalie  came  at 
last  to  call  them  when  the  visitors  were  gone. 
Fanny  and  Albertine  were  just  then  looking  at 
two  miniatures  set  in  gold,  like  large  lockets,  each 
one  representing  a  beautiful  lady  with  powdered 
hair.  Albertine  took  these  in  her  hands,  and 
went  and  knelt  down  beside  her  grandmother, 
saying,— 

"  Grandmamma,  are  not  these  the  portraits  of 
Queen  Marie  Antoinette  and  her  friend,  the 
princess  ?  " 

"  Yes,  dear ;  the  poor  queen  and  the  Princess 
de  Laniballe." 

"  They  are  so  pretty  !     Won't  you  tell  Fanny 
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those  stories  you  Lave  told  me  about  them  ? 
please,  grand uiamma." 

"The  stories  are  very  sad,  you  know;  but  if 
Fanny  likes  to  hear  them,  I  will  tell  them." 

"  0  yes,  madame.  I  should  like  so  much  to 
hear  them.  When  we  were  at  Versailles  last 
week,  I  heard  about  the  beautiful  queen,  and  saw 
her  rooms  in  the  palace,  and  the  Petit  Trianon ; 
but  I  wanted  to  hear  more  about  her.  Will  you 
be  so  very  kind  as  to  tell  us,  if  you  are  not 
tired?" 

Then  Madame  de  Lignolles  said  that  her  grand- 
mother had  been  often  at  the  king's  court  when 
Queen  Marie  Antoinette  came  from  Germany, 
young,  and  pretty,  ancj  good,  and  married  the 
dauphin,  who  was  afterwards  King  Louis  XVI. 
Madame  de  Lignolles'  mother  had  been  a  little 
girl  of  the  same  age  with  the  queen's  oldest  son ; 
and  she  had  known  a  great  deal  of  the  queen's 
life,  through  happy  years  and  anxious  times, 
until  the  last  terrible  months,  when  the  king 
and  queen,  with  all  their  children  and  friends, 
were  put  in  prison ;  and  finally  the  king  and 
queen  were  taken,  on  different  days,  into  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde,  where,  on  great  scaffolds  built 
up  in  the  square,  their  heads  were  cut  off. 

"  Was  it  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  ?  0, 
,  how  dreadful !  "  exclaimed  Fanny. 

"  Yes,  almost  before  the  windows  of  the  palace 
where  they  had  lived.  My  grandmother  escaped 
to   England;    otherwise  she   would   most   likely 
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have  been  put  to  death  too,  as  many,  many 
people  were,  merely  because  they  had  been  at- 
tached to  the  king  and  queen.  She  lived  till  I 
was  as  old  as  you  are,  my  children,  now ;  and  I 
have  often  heard  her  talk  of  her  beautiful  queen, 
her  sweet,  lovely,  generous  queen.  The  queen 
was  only  fifteen  years  old  when  she  came  from 
Vienna  to  Paris  to  be  married ;  and  she  was  only 
nineteen  when  she  and  her  husband  became  King 
and  Queen  of  France,  because  her  husband's 
grandfather  died." 

Fanny  said  nothing ;  but  she  thought  that  to 
be  only  as  old  as  Annie  Fisher,  and  be  married,  or 
only  as  old  as  Kate,  and  be  a  queen,  was  enough 
to  frighten  a  young  i^rincess.  To  leave  her 
mother,  and  come  to  a  strange  country,  was  bad  ' 
enough,  and  then  to  have  to  do  and  say  all  that 
people  expect  from  a  queen,  seemed  too  hard  for 
any  young  girl.  Madame  de  Lignolles  did  not 
know  what  Fanny  was  thinking',  and  she  went  on. 

"  From  the  time  she  was  married  till  she  be- 
came queen,  she  was  very  discreet,  for  such  a 
young  thing.  She  was  exceeding  lively,  as  you 
can  see  by  that  miniature,  with  an  exquisite  com- 
plexion, a  beautiful  smile,  sweet  manners,  a 
charming  figure,  and  a  great  deal  of  dignity. 
When  she  was  queen,  she  was  benevolent  and 
gracious,  and  in  many  ways  she  acted  wisely  and 
sensibly ;  but  she  was  extremely  happy,  and  her 
spirits  sometimes  made  her  too  gay  for  prudence. 
When  times  of  trouble  came,  she  often  showed 
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great  want  of  judgment,  bnt  always  had  noble 
qualities.  She  and  the  king  were  fond  of  each 
other,  they  had  nice  young  children,  and  at  one 
time,  when  the  queen  thought  that  the  people 
of  France  loved  her,  I  suppose  she  felt  as  safe 
and  happy  as  any  queen  ever  did.  By  and  by 
people  began  to  gwimble,  and  to  insist  on  the 
king  doing  what  he  did  not  choose  to  do  nor 
think  right,  and  the  king  made  sad  mistakes. 
They  began  to  hate  the  queen,  and  to  make  riots, 
and  threatened  to  do  horrible  things  if  the  king 
would  not  give  them  all  they  required. 

"  One  day,  when  the  king  and  queen,  and  their 
children,  were  at  Versailles,  in  the  palace,  a  great 
mob  of  brutal  men,  and  women,  and  citizen-sol- 
diers, set  out  from  Paris,  and  went  to  Versailles. 
When  they  reached  there,  dirty  from  their  long 
tramp,  with  their  tempers  worse  than  ever  from 
drinking  on  the  way,  and  hurrying  along  the 
road,  they  were  ready  for  any  cruelty,  and  meant 
to  kill  all  the  royal  family.  i 

"It  was  night  when  they  fairly  entered  the 
palace,  and  they  murdered  some  of  the  guards 
even  in  the  antechamber  of  the  queen's  bed- 
room, and  she  had  but  just  time  to  take  refuge 
with  her  husband  in  another  room.  The  whole 
household  passed  a  fearful  night ;  and  when  day- 
light came,  the  queen  had  to  g'O  out  with  the  king 
on  a  balcony.  The  mob,  at  seeing  them,  shouted 
^  La  Reine  seule  ! '  so  the  king  was  obliged  to  go 
in,  and  leave  her  there  alone.    When  you  were  at 
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Versailles,  the  other  day,  you  saw  the  room  where 
King  Louis  XIV.  slept  and  died,  did  not  you?  " 

"  O  yes,  madame." 

"  That  room  has  a  halcony,  which  looks  down 
into  the  Cour  de  Marbre,  and  towards  the  town." 

"  Yes,  I  know.  Robert  and  I  looked  out  on 
the  balcony." 

"  It  was  on  that  balcony  the  queen  stood  alone, 
while  all  the  great  space  below  was  filled  with 
rough,  hideous  people,  scowling  and  shouting, 
cursing,  swearing,  and  in  every  way  showing  a 
hatred  for  her,  and  for  those  she  loved,  that  was 
frightful. 

"  After  that  dreadful  scene,  she  and  her  family 
were  obliged  to  get  into  a  carriage,  and  drive  to 
Paris,  in  the  midst  of  this  crowd  of  horrible  peo- 
ple. All  day  they  were  on  the  road,  going  at  a 
walk.  The  little  dauphin,  sitting  on  his  mother's 
lap,  was  hungry ;  but  not  a  morsel  had  she  to 
give  him,  all  the  long,  weary  day.  In  the  even- 
ing t^iey  reached  the  Tuileries,  and  in  that  palace 
they  were  like  prisoners  for  two  years.  The 
queen,  who  devoted  herself  to  her  children,  grew 
more  and  more  noble  and  good  in  her  misfor- 
tunes. 

"Afterwards,  when  she  was  required  to  give  an 
account  before  her  judges  of  those  two  cruel 
days  when  the  mob  went  to  Versailles  and 
brought  her  to  Paris,  instead  of  taking  pleasure 
in  telling  of  the  wickedness  of  those  vile  people, 
she  said,  '  I  saw  and  knew  everything  that  hap- 
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23eiied  at  the   time  —  I  have  forg-otteu  it  all ; ' 
'  J'ai  tout  vu,  j'ai  tout  su  ;  et  j'ai  tout  oublie.' 

"  Once  the  king  aud  queen  left  Paris  secretly 
with  their  children,  hoping  to  reach  a  part  of 
France  where  they  would  be  f^ee  and  safe  again  ; 
but  they  were  recognized,  and  brought  bac^i. 
When  they  were  discovered,  they  were  only  twelve 
miles  from  a  place  where  they  would  have  been 
safe ;  but  the  return  to  Paris  took  eight  days  and 
nights,  every  hour  of  which  was  more  dreadful 
than  the  horrible  journey  from  Versailles.  The 
weather  was  hot,  their  carriage  was  crowded,  for 
strangers  were  put  in  to  watch  them,  the  mob 
in  the  road  was  disgusting  and  cruel ;  they  saw 
gentlemen  killed  who  were  their  friends,  and 
the  distress  they  all  endured  was  terrible.  The 
queen's  hair  turned  white  on  that  journey. 

"Afterwards,  though  they  lived  at  the  Tuileries 
a  few  weeks,  they  were  entirely  prisoners,  guarded 
and  confined  as  if  they  were  in  a  common  prison. 
One  day  they  had  to  endure  another  horrid  scene  ; 
for  a  mob  of  the  same  kind  of  detestable  creatures 
as  those  who  had  gone  to  Versailles,  got  into  the 
Tuileries,  almost  murdered  the  king's  sister,  the 
sweet  Princess  Elizabeth  (whom  they  mistook  for 
the  queen) ;  and,  when  some  soldiers  came  to 
oblige  them  to  be  more  quiet,  the  queen  had  to 
stand  near  her  husband,  with  their  children  on 
each  side  of  them,  and  only  a  large  table  drawn 
before  them  to  protect  them,  to  see  these  coarse, 
rude  wretches  passing  through  the  room,  staring 
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at  them,  and  to  hear  their  vile  words,  as  they 
abused  her  and  all  her  family. 

"  At  last  they  were  all  taken  to  a  prison,  and 
shut  up  in  small  rooms  in  a  tower,  which  the 
queen  and  Princess^Elizabeth  had  at  last  to  sweep 
themselves  if  they  wished  to  have  them  clean. 
They  had  not  clothes  enough,  and  were  obliged 
to  mend  those  they  had,  while  the  threads  would 
hang  together.  They  knew  their  friends  were 
put  to  death,  one  after  another,  and  that  no  one 
could  say  a  word  for  them  without  danger  of 
being  murdered. 

"  Then  the  king  was  beheaded,  and  the  little 
dauphin  was  taken  from  his  mother,  who  sup- 
posed that  he  was  going  to  be  put  to  death  also. 
Finally,  after  being  treated  like  a  low  criminal, 
and  having  every  sort  of  insulting  thing  said  to 
her,  and  after  going  through  a  trial  before 
judges,  many  of  whom  were  mere  brutes,  Marie 
Antoinette,  handsome,  and  stately,  and  sweet,  was 
taken  in  a  common  open  cart  to  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde,  and  put  to  death.  It  is  a  very  sad 
story,  and  there  are  many  other  sad  stories  about 
people  who  were  put  to  death  at  that  time.  No 
wonder  it  was  called  the  Reign  of  Terror. 

"  One  period  is  called  the  reign  of  a  king, 
another  is  the  reign  of  an  emperor ;  but  this, 
which  was  a  part  of  the  French  Revolution,  is 
called  the  Reign  of  Terror,  for  indeed  fear  was 
whsit  ruled  in  France  for  several  months." 

Poor  Fanny  felt  almost  frightened  herself,  and 
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it  was  some  miDutes  before  she  cared  to  say  auy- 
tliing ;  but  she  sat  looking  at  the  two  pretty 
miniatures,  without  wishing  to  hear  any  more. 
Presently  Albertine  took  the  miniatures  to  put 
them  away,  and  brought  something  else  to  look 
at,  which  turned  their  thoughts ;  and  in  a  little 
while,  they  were  merry  and  happy  again. 

When  Fanny  went  up-stairs  at  the  end  of  the 
afternoon,  she  found  her  mother  dressing  for 
dinner,  and,  sitting  down  near  her  dressing-table, 
she  exclaimed,  — 

"  I  have  had  such  a  good  time  !  I  wish  we 
need  not  go  away  from  here  !  Albertine's  grand- 
mother is  just  as  kind  as  my  own  grandmamma, 
and  they  are  all  so  nice !  " 

"  Yes,  aren't  they  pleasant  ?  "  answered  her 
mother.  "  I  am  glad  you  know  how  charming 
they  are,  and  I  am  glad  we  came  here,  if  it  is  only 
for  the  chance  you  have  had  to  see  how  charming 
really  high-bred  people  are.  You  won't  often  be 
thrown  with  people  who  are  so  thoroughly  and 
perfectly  well-bred." 

''  What  do  you  mean  by  well-bred  and  high- 
bred, mamma?  Do  you  mean  polite,  and  with 
good  manners  ?  " 

"  I  mean  that,  and  more  too.  People  may  be 
sufficiently  polite  and  well  mannered  to  satisfy 
most  persons,  and  yet  not  be  thoroughly  well- 
bred.  That  means,  as  I  understand  it,  being  so 
accustomed  always  to  be  considerate  of  other 
people,  attentive  to  their  smallest  preferences  and 
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wishes,  and  desirous  to  please,  without  being 
obsequious,  that  one  scarcely  has  to  think  about 
it.  The  persons  in  this  house,  from  Madame  de 
Lignolles  to  Albertine,  are  not  affected,  or  fussy, 
or  thinking  about  themselves.  They  talk  gayly  or 
gravely,  they  are  easily  amused  and  interested ; 
but  you  never  hear  them  talk  too  loud  or  laugh 
noisily,  you  don't  see  them  loll  about  in  their 
chairs,  or  move  roughly  and  vehemently.  It 
would  not  come  naturally  to  the  ladies  to  sit  in  an 
unladylike  way,  or  to  push  by  any  one  they  met, 
or  to  laugh  loud  enough  to  be  heard  across  the 
room,  —  which  is  uncivil,  because  it  interrupts 
others,  and  attracts  attention,  —  any  more  than 
it  would  to  sit  down  on  a  door-step  in  the  street, 
or  to  get  on  the  box  of  their  carriage. 

"  They  are  easy,  and  make  us  all  feel  easy. 
They're  not  a  bit  stiff  ;  do  you  think  they  are  ?  " 

"  O,  no,  not  a  bit,"  answered  Fanny;  "they 
don't  frighten  me  half  so  much  as  old  Mrs. 
Jones  does  at  home  ;  and  she's  polite  half  the 
time,  and  not  polite  the  other  half." 

"  Now  I  want  you  to  remember  how  sweet  ^nd 
pleasant  and  gay  Mademoiselle  Eulalie  is,  and  at 
the  same  time  how  quietly  she  moves  and  talks, 
and  how  she  stands  straight  and  even  on  both 
feet,  and  sits  still  without  folding  her  arms,  or 
lounging  about.  When  people  have  been  taught 
good  manners  from  the  time  they  were  babies, 
and  when  th^y  learn,  as  they  grow  older,  that 
good  manners  really  mean  Christian  kindness  in 
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little  things,  then,  if  they  practice  what  they 
have  learned,  they  will  be  well-bred ;  and  I  want 
you  to  be  so." 

"  I  remember  Miss  Sally  Martin  said  it  made 
people  stiff  and  poky  to  be  always  trying  to  be 
polite." 

"  It  certainly  does  not  make  any  one  stiff  and 
poky  to  be  always  trying-  to  give  pleasure ;  for 
that  makes  us  think  of  other  people,  and  I  don't 
believe  anybody  ever  is  stiff  who  forgets  herself. 
Even  standing  and  sitting  straight,  and  keeping 
one's  voice  down,  may  be  and  ought  to  be  done 
from  thoughtfulness  and  respect  for  others." 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

NAPOLEON   I. 

The  Lewises  moved  to  an  apartment  in  the 
Champs  Elysees,  a  part  of  the  town  where  the 
children  had  been  very  little  since  they  left  the 
hotel  in  the  Place  Vendome,  in  which  they  had 
lived  when  they  first  came  to  Paris.  Their  rooms 
were  pretty,  and  had  gay,  new  furniture;  their 
front  windows  looked  on  a  street  where  carriages 
often  passed,  but  where  there  were  no  shops ; 
and  the  back  windows  looked  on  a  small  court- 
yard ;  but  there  was  no  garden,  and  no  view. 

The  house  was  full,  and  a  great  deal  more 
seemed  to  go  on  there  than  in  the  peaceful  Hotel 
de  Lignolles.  In  the  entresol,  there  were  two 
apartments,  one  occupied  by  an  English  gentle- 
man, and  the  other  by  an  old  Russian  lady.  On 
the  first  floor  lived  a  French  general,  with  a  wife 
and  daughters,  who  were  very  gay,  having  offi- 
cers coming  and  going  continually,  many  visitors, 
and  music  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night. 
There  was  a  family  of  English  people  also  in 
the  house,  with  young  ladies  who  rode  on  horse- 
back. 

The  children  knew  all  about  these  people  sooner 
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than  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  did ;  for  they  saw  the 
different  carriages,  with  the  liveried  footmen, 
coming  and  going,  and  the  general  going  out  in 
uniform,  on  horseback,  with  officers  and  grooms, 
and  Rob  made  Joseph  find  out  who  they  all  were. 
For  the  first  two  or  three  days,  Rob  and  Charlie 
were  constantly  standing  at  the  window  to  watch 
the  gay  equipages  and  liveries,  all  very  much 
brighter  and  more  showy  than  what  they  had 
been  used  to  see  on  the  other  side  of  the  river ; 
and  Fanny,  happening,  as  she  came  in  from  walk- 
ing* with  Madame  Ledru,  to  meet  the  general's 
daughters,  with  some  other  ladies  and  some  offi- 
cers, going  down  the  stairs,  was  amazed  at  their 
showy  dresses,  and  the  noisy  conversation  that 
was  g'oing  on  among  them. 

In  their  walks,  now,  the  children  often  passed 
the  great  Arc  de  I'Etoile,  which  they  remem- 
bered passing  the  day  after  they  arrived  in  Paris ; 
and  they  walked  all  around  it,  looking  at  the 
groups  of  soldiers,  and  horses,  and  weapons, 
which  are  carved  in  stone  upon  it. 

One  day,  when  they  were  near  the  great  arch 
with  their  father,  they  saw  some  persons  go  in 
under  it  and  disappear,  though  sentinels  pace 
about  it,  no  carriages  are  allowed  to  go  through 
it,  and  most  people  ou  foot  go  round  outside. 

"Where  are  those  people  going?"  asked 
Fanny. 

"  I  suppose  they  are  going  to  the  top,"  an- 
swered Mr.  Lewis. 
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"  0,  please  take  us  up  there,  papa ;  yes,  do  1  " 
begged  Robert. 

"Do  you  wish  to  go  up,  Fanny ? " 


^fi/Ct^O* 


Arc  de  I'Etoile. 


"  If  there  are  not  a  great  many  stairs,  papa ; 
but  I  did  not  like  going  up  the  Tour  St.  Jacques." 

"  The  arch  is  not  so  high  as  the  tower,  cer- 
tainly ;  but  as  it  stands  on  higher  ground,  I  dare 
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say  there  is  just  as  good  a  view.  Well,  I  think 
we  will  go  up." 

When  they  reached  the  top,  they  found  the 
people  whom  they  had  seen  going  up,  were  now 
going  down  again ;  so  they  had  the  place  all  to 
themselves. 

"  I  can't  find  anything  I  know.  It  doesn't 
look  as  it  did  from  the  Tour  St.  Jacques,"  said 
Robert. 

"  Look  down  this  way,  boy,  down  the  road  of 
the  Champs  Elysees.     Now,  are  you  all  right  ?  " 

"  0  yes ;  there  is  the  Place  de  la  Concorde, 
and  the  Tuileries ;  but  beyond  that,  it  all  seems 
so  far  o£P.     Where  is  Notre-Dame  ?  " 

".You  can  only  see  the  tops  of  the  two  towers, 
and  the  spire  of  the  Sainte  Chapelle ;  and  then, 
farther  oif  to  the  right,  there  is  the  dome  of  St. 
Genevieve,  the  Pantheon,  you  know,  where  St. 
Genevieve  was  buried.  But  all  that  old  part  of 
the  town,  which  you  are  used  to,  is  really  quite 
far  ofi*.  This  is  the  new  part.  Now  begin  at  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde,  and  look  oif  to  the  left. 
There  is  the  Madeleine  ;  and  here,  nearer  on  the 
left,  is  the  little  Russian  Church,  with  its  gilded 
roofs;  and  now,  turn  quite  around,  with  your 
back  to  the  Tuileries ;  there  are  the  trees  of  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne." 

"  Yes ;  and  coming  back,  here  is  the  river  on 
the  right.  What  is  that  great  dome  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  which  seems  so  near  ?  "  asked 
Fanny. 
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"  That  is  the  dome  of  the  great  church  of  the 
Invalides.    Jt  helongs  to  the  building  where  in- 


\UO?-\<iHX-i 


Russian  Church. 


valid  soldiers  are  taken  care  of;  where  soldiers, 
who  have  lost  their  arms  or  legs  in  batfcle,  live, 
and  are  provided  for.     But  that  which  makes  the 
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chnrcli  interesting  is  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
I.  is  buried  there." 

"  Didn't  he  die  on  an  island  down  bj  Africa  ?  " 

"  Yes,  in  St.  Helena,  where  he  w  as  carried  a 
prisoner,  to  keep  him  from  doing  any  more  mis- 
chief in  the  world.  But  when  he  had  been  dead 
nearly  twenty  years.  King  Louis  Philippe  had  his 
remains  brought  back  to  Paris,  and  buried  here. 
Did  you  know  that  it  was  Napoleon  who  began  to 
have  this  arch  built  ?  " 

"  No ;  what  did  he  for  ?  " 

"  He  meant  to  have  it  covered  w^itli  sculptures 
and  carved  names,  which  should  all  be  connected 
with  his  famous  battles  and  campaigns.  Part  of 
it  is  in  honor  of  his  victories  now ;  but  as  he  did 
not  live  till  it  was  finished,  other  people  ordered 
other  famous  histories  to  be  exhibited  on  it.  The 
foundations  were  just  laid  when  Napoleon  was 
married  to  an  Austrian  archduchess ;  so  he  had 
the  arch  built  up  of  wood,  to  look  as  he  meant 
it  should  when  it  was  finished ;  and  when  the 
archduchess  drove  into  Paris  on  her  wedding- 
day,  she  passed  under  it,  and  drove  down  that 
great  road  of  the  Champs  Elysees." 

"  Wasn't  Queen  Marie  Antoinette  an  Austrian 
princess  too  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  she  was  a  great-aunt  of  Marie  Louise, 
who  married  Napoleon.  When  Marie  Louise 
drove  through  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  I  am 
sure  she  must  have  thought  how  her  poor  aunt 
had  been  put  to  death  there  only  seventeen  years 
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before.  She  could  not  remember  the  time,  for 
she  was  only  a  baby,  less  than  two  years  old, 
when  the  queen  was  beheaded ;  but  she  knew  all 
the  sad  story  by  heart,  you  may  be  sure.  Here 
come  some  more  people.  Ah  !  they  are  English. 
Have  you  seen  all  you  wish,  children  ?  Take  one 
more  look  all  around.  The  houses  about  here 
look  newer  and  brighter  than  those  in  the  old 
streets,  don't  they  ?  " 

One  day,  to  Robert's  great  delight,  Mrs.  Lewis 
said  to  her  husband,  "  I  see  you  have  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  old  general  down-stairs.  I 
saw  you  bow  to  him,  as  he  rode  off,  when  you 
came  in  just  now." 

"  Yes.  I  was  introduced  to  him  yesterday. 
He  is  a  very  good-humored,  merry  old  soul.  He 
says  we  must  go  to  see  a  review  to-morrow,  and 
he  wishes  to  send  one  of  his  aides-de-camp  to 
show  me  the  Ecole  Militaire." 

"Will  you  go  to  the  review,  papa?"  asked 
Robert. 

"  Yes,  if  you  like ;  and  you  look  as  if  you 
would.  At  the  same  time  we  will  do  the  Hotel 
des  Invalides." 

"  What  slang  papa  is  learning,  isn't  he  ?  "  said 
Mrs.  Lewis.  "  'Doing  '  the  Hotel  des  Invalides 
means,  when  translated,  seeing  the  great  palace 
for  invalid  soldiers,  seeing  the  old  pensioners 
themselves,  the  church,  and  the  tomb  of  Napo- 
leon." 

"  Something  like  it,  certainly,"  said  Mr.  Lewis. 
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So  the  next  day,  Rob  and  his  father  set  off 
early,  to  see  the  troops  reviewed ;  and,  an  hour 
or  two  afterwards,  Mrs.  Lewis  and  Fanny,  in  the 
carriage,  drove  down  a  broad,  new  street,  which 
was  the  shortest  way  from  their  present  house 
to  the  river ;  crossed  the  Pont  de  I'Ahna,  far  to 
the  west  of  the  bridges  near  the  Louvre  which 


Ecole  Militaire. 

they  used  to  cross  ;  and  then,  going  on  in  a 
straight  line,  they  came  to  a  corner  of  the  Champ 
de  Mars,  where  papa  had  promised  to  meet  them, 
and  show  them  where  the  great  buildings  of  the 
Exhibition  of  1867  had  stood. 

Picking  up  Mr.  Lewis  and  Robert,  and  passing 
by  the  great  military  school,  which  is  at  one  end 
of  the  Champ  de  Mars,  in  a  few  minutes  they 
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reached  an  open  space,  in  front  of  the  Church  of 


Dome  des  Invalides. 


the  Invalides.     The  main  building,  where  the  old 
soldiers  live,  looks  towards  the  river;   but  the 
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church  is  on  the  opposite  side,  away  from  the 
Seine,  and  is  in  two  parts ;  divided  only  by  a  rail- 
ing", it  is  true,  but  yet  divided. 

Once  there  w^as  only  a  long*  straight  church, 
opening  from  the  great  building,  and  that  is  the 
part  where  the  usual  services  take  place  now ; 
but  another  large  part  w^as  added,  making  a  cross 
of  the  whole ;  and  at  the  centre  of  the  cross,  a 
great  dome  was  raised. 

Fanny  w^ent  into  the  part  of  the  church  nearest 
the  great  dome ;  and  w^lien  she  had  walked  wdth 
her  father  and  mother  some  distance  within  the 
door,  she  came  to  an  immense  circular  open 
space,  surrounded  by  huge  pillars,  between  which 
she  thought  she  saw^  a  number  of  small  churches 
opening*  in  different  directions. 

When  she  looked  up,  the  roof  seemed  almost 
too  high  to  be  seen,  for  she  was  under  the  dome  ; 
and  before  her,  in  a  great  circle  round  all  the 
centre  of  the  floor,  she  saw  a  beautiful  marble 
balustrade. 

They  walked  up  to  this  balustrade,  and,  look- 
ing over  it,  saw  that  the  floor  within  it,  under 
the  middle  of  the  dome,  was  cut  out,  so  that  they 
looked  down  on  another  lower  floor  of  marble, 
with  more  arches  and  pillars  around  it  ;  and 
against  every  pillar  was  a  statue. 

In  the  very  centre  of  this  lower  floor,  and  un- 
der the  centre  of  the  dome,  stands  an  immense 
sarcophagus,  of  polished  porphyry,  or  red  gran- 
ite ;  and  her  father  told  her  that  inside  this  is 
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the  coffin  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  I.,  who  died 
in  St.  Helena. 

Fanny  wanted  to  ask  a  great  many  questions  ; 
but  her  mother  told  her  to  wait  until  eveuino- 
and  then  she  might  ask  papa  all  she  wished. 


n? 


Tomb  of  Napoleon  I. 

Now  they  had  to  join  a  party  of  other  stran- 
gers, and  let  the  man  who  had  charge  of  the 
place  show  them  everything  in  regular  order. 
So  they  walked  round  the  church,  and  looked 
into  the  chapels,  which  Fanny  had  thought  were 
small  churches,  and  which  opened  into  the  cen- 
tral circle.  One  was  the  old  church,  joining 
the  soldiers'  building  at  its  other  end,  and  there 
were  seven  more,  all  opening  towards  the  great 
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tomb.  Afterwards  they  went  down  to  the  lower 
floor,  walked  round  the  tomb,  and  saw  a  statue  of 
Napoleon  I. 

When  they  left  the  church,  Robert  wanted  so 
much  to  see  the  old  soldiers,  and  the  place  where 
they  are  lodged,  that  Mr.  Lewis  ordered  the 
coachman   to   drive   round   to   the  front  of  the 


Hotel  des  Invalides. 

Hotel  des  Invalides ;  and  he  took  the  two  children 
in  for  a  few  moments,  while  Mrs.  Lewis  waited  in 
the  carriage.  They  went  into  the  great  court- 
yard, where  they  saw  many  old  men  in  uniform, 
some  with  one  arm,  some  with  one  leg,  sitting 
^,nd  standing  in  the  sun. 

Two  or  three  of  these  weather-beaten  old 
fellows  came  towards  them,  and,  touching  their 
caps,  asked  what  "monsieur"  would  like  to  see. 
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Mr.  Lewis  had  a  little  chat  with  them,  and  then 
let  them  show  him  the  great  kitchen,  where  their 
meals  are  cooked,  and  where  there  are  great  vats 
for  the  soup,  and  immense  ovens  for  the  bread ; 
huge  spits  before  great  fires  for  roasting,  and  end- 
less bright  copper  pans.  The  old  men  were  amus- 
ing, and  the  kitchen  was  an  odd  place,  so  that, 
though  Mr.  Lewis  refused  to  go  into  any  other 
part  of  the  building,  the  children  were  very  glad 
they  had  persuaded  papa  to  take  them  in  there. 

When  they  got  into  the  carriage  again,  they 
went  with  their  mother  to  drive  in  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  to  which  they  were  much  nearer  now 
than  when  they  lived  in  the  Quartier  St.  Ger- 
main. 

•  As  visitors  came  after  they  reached  home,  and 
Annie  Fisher  stayed  till  evening,  the  children  had 
quite  a  day  of  variety ;  but  Fanny  remembered 
before  bed-time  to  ask  her  father  to  tell  her  about 
Napoleon  I. 

She  began  by  asking  this  question  :  — 

"  Papa,  why  was  Napoleon  called  emperor, 
when  all  the  others  had  been  kings  ?  " 

"  He  was  a  new  man,  and  he  thought  he  would 
have  a  new  title." 

"  But  what  do  you  mean,  papa,  by  his  being  a 
new  man  ?  " 

"  He  was  a  self-made  man,  and  did  not  belong 
to  any  family  of  kings  ;  so  he  could  choose  what 
he  would  be  called.  All  the  kings  of  France  for 
eight  hundred  years  were  related  to  each  other. 
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Every  one  of  theui  was  a  relation  of  the  king 
that  was  before  him  and  of  the  king  that  came 
after  him.  They  w^ere  all  descendants  of  old 
Hugues  Capet.  But  when  the  French  people 
put  Louis  XYI.  to  death,  they  vowed  they  would 
not  have  any  more  Capets  to  govern  them. 
They  meant  to  govern  themselves,  and  to  choose 
somebody  every  little  while  to  do  the  business 
of  the  country,  while  they  were  attending  to 
their  own  business  in  their  shops  and  trades. 
This  was  an  excellent  plan  if  they  had  known 
anything  about  governiug  or  choosing,  but 
they  did  not.  AVhen  they  had  grown  tired 
of  chopping  off  each  other's  heads  in  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde  "  — 

"  0  papa,  how  you  do  talk  about  it !  '' 
—  "then  they  thought  they  would  go,  and  kill  a 
few  people  in  other  countries,"  continued  Mr. 
Lewis ;  "  so  they  made  themselves  into  armies, 
and  got  some  clever  men  to  be  generals  and 
colonels,  and  to  take  them  where  they  wished  to 
go.  They  made  very  good  soldiers,  and  fought 
very  well.  Now  there  was  a  young  Italian  g'en- 
tleman.  Monsieur  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  who  had 
been  educated  in  a  French  military  school,  and 
who  was  a  second  lieutenant  in  a  French  regi- 
ment when  the  king  and  queen  were  belieaded. 
He  was  a  very  remarkable  young  fellow  ;  and 
when  these  new  French  armies  went  out  to  fight, 
he  soon  came  to  be  a  leader  of  them ;  and  the 
soldiers  found  out  that  if  they  wanted   to  heat 
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everybody,  and  win  all  their  battles,  they  had 
better  take  Monsieur  Buonaparte  to  show  them 
the  way. 

"  Then  they  thought  he  could  do  something 
else  besides  fight,  and  they  chose  him  to  manage 
affairs  in  France,  and  go  out  with  the  armies  too. 
He  wasn't  a  Capet,  so  he  was  not  a  person  they 
had  vowed  should  not  govern  them ;  they  admired 
him  very  much,  and  let  him  have  whatever  he 
liked.  Therefore  he  was  made  colonel,  then  gen- 
eral, next  consul,  and  at  last,  when  he  wanted  to 
be  Empereur  des  Fran^ais,  they  let  him  be  that 
too.  Perhaps,  if  he  had  wished  to  be  called  king, 
they  would  have  suspected  he  was  a  Capet  in  dis- 
guise, and  they  might  have  been  frightened,  and 
refused.     But  he  was  too  shrewd  for  that. 

"  We  think  it  a  clever  thing  if  a  poor  boy  suc- 
ceeds in  making  himself  a  very  rich  man  in 
twenty  years.  Napoleon  not  only  made  himself 
very  rich,  but  he  made  himself  so  powerful,  that 
for  a  few  years  there  was  not  a  king  or  emperor  in 
Europe  who  dared  do  what  Napoleon  chose  he 
should  not  do." 

"  Tliey  call  him  the  great  Napoleon,  don't 
they  ?  " 

"  Some  people  do,  who  think  talent  makes  a 
man  great,  no  matter  how  he  uses  it.  Now,  on 
King  Solomon's  principle,  that  it  is  better  for  a 
man  to  govern  himself  than  to  take  a  city. 
Napoleon  had  no  particular  claims  to  admiration  ; 
for  he  did  not  govern  his  ambition  nor  his  selfish- 
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ness,  nor  his  love  of  power ;  and  when  lie  wished 
to  make  a  king  or  a  prince  submit  to  him,  he  did 
not  care  in  the  least  how  many  men  must  he 
killed  in  order  that  he  might  have  his  own  way, 
nor  how  many  families  were  made  wretched. 

"  But  the  other  emperors,  and  kings,  and 
princes  in  Europe  could  not  stand  heing  ordered 
about,  and  ill-treated,  and  insulted ;  and  the  first 
chance  they  got,  when  Napoleon  made  some  mis- 
takes, they  all  agreed  together,  and  joining  their 
armies,  and  putting  their  money  together,  —  as 
you  say,  giving  a  long  pull,  and  a  strong  pull, 
and  a  pull  all  together,  —  they  contrived  to  pull 
him  over.  They  made  a  mistake  at  first,  and  did 
not  send  him  far  enough  away ;  so  he  came  back, 
and  they  had  to  do  the  job  over  again.  The 
second  time  they  sent  him  down  to  St.  Helena, 
and  from  there  he  never  got  away." 

"  Now,  children,"  said  Mrs.  Lewis,  "  papa 
must  go  and  dress.  I  have  finished  my  letter ; 
come  over  here,  and  I  will  tell  you  a  story." 

So  the  girls  and  Robert  turned  round  towards 
the  fire  near  which  mamma  was  sitting  at  her 
little  writing-table,  and  she  began:  — 

"  Once  on  a  time,  that  is,  about  a  hundred 
years  ago,  there  was  a  young  princess,  whose 
mother  was  a  great  empress.  This  young 
princess,  with  bright  brown  hair,  had  several 
brothers  and  sisters.  Their  father  was  dead,  but 
they  thought  their  '  imperial  mamma  '  the  most 
beautiful  and  the  stateliest  lady  that  had  ever 
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lived ;  and  they  loved  her,  and  were  proud  of 
being  her  children,  though  they  were  very  much 
afraid  of  her.  They  lived  in  splendid  palaces, 
had  many  noble  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  and  pages 
to  wait  on  them,  hundreds  of  servants  and  troops 
of  guards  always  about  them. 

"  When  this  young  princess  with  bright  brown 
hair  was  fourteen  years  old,  a  baby-boy  was  born 
in  an  island  far  away  from  where  she  lived,  who 
came  into  a  different  kind  of  world.  He,  too, 
had  several  brothers  and  sisters ;  but  his  people 
were  not  at  all  rich,  and  they  had  not  an  idea 
how  they  should  ever  manage  to  get  the  boys 
started  in  the  world,  and  the  girls  respectably 
married.  Their  island  was  in  the  Mediterranean 
Sea ;  but,  as  there  were  no  steamers  then,  it 
seemed  almost  as  far  from  the  places  where 
people  could  make  money  or  reputation,  as  New 
Zealand  does  now;  so  the  lawyer  and  his  wife, 
who  were  proud  people,  and  not  at  all  willing 
their  boys  should  be  tradesmen,  had  many  dis- 
cussions and  many  anxieties  about  what  was  to 
be  done  with  them. 

"  The  young  princess  with  bright  brown  hair 
married,  and  was  a  queen  ;  she  had  children,  and 
happy  times ;  then  she  lost  two  of  her  children, 
and  had  very  sad  times. 

"  The  boy  on  the  island  grew  up,  and  went  to 
school,  and  was  sent  away  from  home  to  learn  his 
profession. 

*'  The  queen  with    bright   brown   hair    grew 
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more  and  more  unhappy,  her  beautiful  hair 
turned  g-ray  with  grief,  and  she  thought  her 
heart  would  break.  In  the  midst  of  her  troubles, 
she  had  news  from  the  old  home  where  she  had 
been  a  child,  that  her  brother  who  was  em- 
peror (for  their  '  imperial  mamma '  was  dead) 
had  a  little  granddaughter  born  to  him ;  a  little 
princess  who  would  grow  up  in  the  old  palace 
where  she  herself  had  grown  up,  and  be  sent 
away  to  some  strange  place  to  marry,  as  she  had 
done.  Would  she  be  happy  at  first  like  her,  and 
then  more  miserable  than  any  woman  ever  was 
before,  as  she  thought  herself?  The  queen, 
whose  bright  brown  hair  turned  gray  before  she 
grew  old,  was  cruelly  put  to  death  when  the 
baby  princess  was  just  learning  to  talk,  and  when 
the  young  island  boy  was  a  handsome  young 
officer,  poor  and  clever,  with  his  way  still  to  make 
in  the  world.  Eleven  years  afterwards,  the  poor 
queen's  only  remaining  child  was  an  exile,  the 
handsome  officer  was  emperor  of  the  land  where 
the  queen  had  once  reigned  with  her  husband ; 
and  the  little  princess  in  the  queen's  old  home 
heard  such  wonderful  stories  of  the  new  em- 
peror's deeds  of  daring,  and  of  his  marvelous 
power,  that  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  magical  gifts, 
Aladdin's  lamp,  or  Fortunatus's  purse,  and  she 
eould  not  tell  whether  he  was  a  hero  or  a  mon- 
ster. He  made  every  one  of  his  brothers  a  king, 
one  of  his  sisters  a  queen,  another  a  princess, 
and  the  third  a  countess. 
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"  The  poor  queen  who  was  cruelly  put  to  death, 
would  have  thought  it  quite  impossible  that  her 
brother's  granddaughter,  whose  ancestors  had 
been  emperors  and  empresses  for  hundreds  of 
years,  could  ever  marry  the  son  of  a  poor  lawyer ; 
and  the  poor  lawyer's  wife  would  have  laughed 
if  any  one  had  told  her,  when  her  children  were 
young,  that  one  of  her  sous  would  be  an  emperor, 
and  all  the  others  kings.     But  so  it  was. , 

"  The  lawyer's  sou  was  an  emperor,  and  the 
emperor's  granddaughter  married  the  lawyer's 
son.  She  married  him  before  she  was  nineteen, 
and  for  four  years  she  was  an  empress ;  but  after 
that  the  fairy  scene  vanished ;  the  new  emperor 
was  sent  to  a  very  dreary  island,  far  away  from 
the  island  where  he  was  born,  and  the  empress 
with  her  little  boy  went  back  to  her  old  home. 
Now  who  were  these  people  ?  " 

"  Marie  Antoinette  was  the  first." 

"  And  the  boy  on  the  island  was  Napoleon 
Buonaparte,"  said  Rob. 

"  Marie  Louise  was  the  last,"  said  Annie 
Fisher.  "  And  now  I  must  thank  you,  and  say 
good-night,  dear  Mrs.  Lewis;  for  my  'imperial 
mamma'  has  come  for  me  in  the  carriage,  so 
Joseph  said  just  now." 
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"  Mamma,  dear,  may  I  sit  up  late  and  see  you 
dress  for  the  ball,  please,  please  !  I  never  saw 
you  dressed  for  a  ball,  and  this  is  such  a  great 
ball.  I  wish  I  was  grown  up  and  going  too; 
then  I  should  see  the  Emperor  and  the  Empress, 
and  the  inside  of  the  palace.  Please  let  me  see 
you  at  least." 

"Yes,  dearie,  you  shall  see  me  —  bless  me, 
what  a  hug  —  wait  a  minute  and  let  me  explain. 
Balls  begin  so  very  late  now,  that  you  •  would 
not  be  able  to  keep  your  eyes  open  till  then; 
but  I  will  promise  to  wake  you  when  I  am  ready 
to  put  on  my  dress,  and  you.  shall  get  up  and 
see  me  till  I  go.  Will  that  do?  The  coiffeur 
is  coming  to  dress  my  hair  in  the  afternoon,  so 
you  will  see  that  first." 

"  0,  that  will  be  nice." 

"As  to  seeing  the  Emperor  and  Empress,  I 
mean  you  should  see  them,  and  we  will  go  and 
see  the  apartments  at  the  Tuileries  in  the  day- 
time." 

"  How  can  I  see  the  Empress  ?  " 

"  In  the  first  place,  if  papa  is  willing,  and  we 
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can  arrange  it,  we  may  go  some  Sunday  morning 
to  the  palace  chapel,  when  the  Emperor  and 
Empress  are  there  to  hear  mass.  But  I  think 
we  can  see  them  still  better  some  day  in  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne.  They  say  the  ice  is  almost 
thick  enough  for  skating,  and  the  Emperor  and 
the  little  Prince  are  fond  of  skating." 

"  May  Rob  and  I  go  skating  too  ?  " 

"  We  will  ask  papa  about  that.  We  did  not 
bring  your  skates  from  home,  and  you  would 
not  use  a  new  pair  more  than  two  or  three  times, 
for  there  will  not  be  any  skating  in  Italy." 

"  Does  the  Empress  skate,  mamma  ?  " 

"  I  think  not  often ;  but  she  has  a  pretty 
sledge,  a  miniature  sleigh,  and  some  gentleman 
or  footman  pushes  her  about  on  the  ice ;  so  you 
will  see  her  there." 

At  this  moment,  Robert  flung  the  door  open 
and  cried  out,  — 

"  Come  here,  Fanny ;  you  had  better  come 
quick  !  " 

"What  is  it?" 

"  Come  and  see  ;  something  for  you." 

Fanny  followed  Robert,  and  presently  came 
running  back  with  a  box  in  her  hand. 

"  See,    mamma,    what    Madame    Ledru    has 
brought  me  from  Madeleine  Ivry.     Aren't  they 
lovely  ?  just  like  real  ones." 
.  "  A   great  bunch   of  violets !  arenH  they  real 
ones  ?  " 

"  No,    mamma ;    Madeleine  made  them  every 
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one ;  and  smell,  mamma,  they  smell  just  like 
violets,  too;  and  she  sent  them  to  me  for  a 
present." 

"  How  pleasant  of  her  !  They  are  beautifully 
made.  And  how  patient  she  is  to  have  made  so 
many  just  alike  !  " 

"  May  I  go  to  see  her  and  thank  her,  mamma  ? 
and  may  1  take  them  to  show  to  Albertine 
when  I  go  there  with  you  ?  " 

"Yes,  dear,  you  may  do  both.  Now  run  to 
your  lessons,  and  see  how  nice  a  little  French 
note  you  can  write  to  Madeleine  to  thank  her 
at  once.     Let  me  see  it  when  it  is  written." 

"  0  mamma,  that  will  be  very  hard  to  do." 

"  It  need  not  be  a  long  note.    Run  away,  now." 

An  hour  afterward,  Fanny  brought  a  neat 
little  note  for  her  mother  to  read ;  and  then  she 
said,  "  Mamma,  isn't  there  some  book  about 
Napoleon,  that  Madame  Ledru  can  read  aloud 
to  us.  We  have  finished  the  story  she  was 
reading,  and  Rob  and  I  want  to  hear  something 
more  about  Napoleon.    Hasn't  papa  got  a  book  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  will  find  you  one,  and  bring  it  in 
presently." 

Fanny  saw  her  mother  charmingly  dressed 
for  the  ball,  and  thought  she  looked  so  like 
a  beautiful  fairy,  that  she  went  to  sleep,  and 
dreamed  a  whole  fairy  story. 

The  day  after  the  ball,  Mrs.  Lewis  told  Fanny 
she  might  go  out  with  her  in  the  carriage,  as 
she  should  not  make  any  visits,  but  should  drive 
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about  for  an  hour  or  two.  Robert  begged  to 
go  too,  if  they  were  not  going  to  the  Bois,  which 
he  thought  stupid.  His  mother  said  she  had 
business  to  do,  and  on  the  whole  would  take 
him  and  make  him  useful,  as  he  might  play 
footman,  and  she  could  send  Joseph  on  some 
other  errands. 

Robert  was  rather  inclined  to  tease  Fanny, 
and  began  by  putting  her  through  a  series  of 
questions.  They  passed  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  de 
I'Etoile,  and  he  asked,  "Who  built  that?" 

Fanny  meekly  answered,  "  Napoleon." 

Then  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  he  asked, 
"  Who  put  up  the  obelisk  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure ;  who  did,  mamma  ?  " 

"  King  Louis  Philippe,  since  Napoleon  died." 

"I  don't  believe  Rob  knew.  Now  did  you, 
Rob  ?  " 

This  question  hit  Master  Robert  hard ;  but  he 
only  laughed,  which  Fanny  took  for  sufficient 
proof  that  he  had  not  known.  Next  time,  she 
took  the  matter  into  her  own  hands,  and,  as 
they  drove  through  the  Place  Yendome,  she 
said,  — 

"Who  put  up  the  column,  and  who  is  on 
the  top  of  it?" 

"  Napoleon,  of  course,"  said  Robert,  scornfully. 

"  What  is  it  made  of?  "  asked  his  mother.  "  0, 
you  don't  know  all  about  it  then  :  shall  T  tell 
you?  It  is  made  of  cannon  he  took  in  some  of 
his  great  battles." 
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After  driving  about  a  long  while,  stopping 
at  various  shops  and  at  houses  where  work- 
people lived,  they  came  down  near  the  river,  in 
front  of  a  handsome  building  which  the  children 
had  seen  sometimes,  but  never  asked  about. 
Now  they  wished  to  know  what  it  was,  when  it 
was  built,  and  everything  else  that  was  to  be 
known  about  it.  Their  mother  told  them  it  was 
the  HStel  de  Ville,  where  the  city  business  is 
done,  and  where  the  city  government  sometimes 
gives  splendid  balls.  As  to  who  built  it,  she 
said  it  was  begun  in  the  time  of  Francis  I.,  but 
it  had  been  altered,  and  added  to,  and  almost 
rebuilt,  many  times  since  then ;  and  even  within 
the  last  ten  years,  a  great  deal  had  been  done 
to  it. 

"  Tell  Sylvestre  to  drive  round  by  the  Halles, 
as  we  go  home,  Robert." 

"  What  are  the  Halles,  mamma  ? "  asked 
Fanny. 

"  Markets,  dear.  I  suppose  the  word  means 
storehouse,  too  ;  but  the  Halles  Centrales,  where 
I  want  to  go,  are  the  great  markets  for  meat, 
fish,  and  vegetables." 

"  Are  you  going  to  buy  meat  and  fish  ?  " 

"No;  I  am  not  going  to  buy  anything;  but 
papa  asked  me  to  come  and  see  the  place  the 
first  time  I  was  near  it.  It  is  a  great  new 
building,  a  sort  of  palace  of  markets,  in  the 
place  where  the  old  markets  used  to  be  crowded 
up  in  dirty,  dark  old  buildings." 
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They  had  to  go  through  some  very  narrow, 
crooked  streets ;  and  when  they  reached  the 
Halles,  they  could  only  see  that  the  walls  of  it 
were  immensely  high,  mostly  huilt  of  iron,  the 
lower  part  filled  in  with  brick,  and  the  upper 
part  with  glass,  like  a  crystal  palace.  As  they 
could  see  so  little  on  the  outside,  Mrs.  Lewis 
said  they  would  get  out,  and  walk  through  the 
building,  and  meet  the  carriage  at  another  door. 
When  they  were  inside,  they  saw  how  nice  a  place 
it  was  for  ^  market.  The  roof  was  chiefly  of 
glass,  so  that  plenty  of  light  came  in  ;  and  it  was 
so  very  high,  that  there  was  a  great  space  above 
the  little  stalls,  or  shops,  for  air  to  circulate. 

The  little  shops  of  iron  were  all  alike,  and 
stood  on  each  side  of  straight  alleys,  which  went 
across  the  building  both  ways;  and  each  alley 
had  an  entrance-door  at  both  ends.  There  was 
no  second  story,  so  all  the  stalls  were  on  the 
ground-floor ;  they  had  marble  counters,  to  lay 
the  meat  and  fish  on,  and  everything  was  kept 
very  neat  and  clean.  As  it  was  late  in  the  day, 
there  was  very  little  business  going  on,  and 
people  were  washing  and  cleaning  everything 
after  the  morning's  work. 

Mrs.  Lewis  told  the  children  that  in  the  great 
cellar,  under  the  building,  there  was  an  iron 
and  wire  safe  under  each  shop,  where  the  market 
people  could  keep  whatever  was  necessary.  There 
are  underground  railways  that  bring  things  from 
the  great  railway  stations  into  the  cellar ;  and 
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there  is  a  canal  from  the  cellar  clown  to  the  river, 
to  carry  away  the  refuse  to  the  boats,  which  will 
take  it  to  the  country. 

When  they  went  to  the  carriage  again,  Fanny 
said,  "  I  never  thought  of  going  to  a  market, 
just  to  see  it ;  but  I  am  glad  we  came,  it  looks 
so  nice." 

^'  There  is  a  place  near  here,"  said  Mrs.  Lewis, 


Halles  Centrales. 


ce 


where  a  gentleman  told  me  he  had  often  seen 
curious  and  rather  sad  sights.  It  is  a  small  kind 
of  market,  where  poor  people  can  buy  a  plateful 
at  a  time,  of  things  that  have  been  cooked  at 
hotels  and  great  houses,  and  not  used.  Some- 
times there  are  very  nice  things ;  sometimes 
they  are  mixed  up  so  that  they  are  not  good ; 
and  the  people  who  want  to  buy,  must  not  turn 
over  what  is  on  the  plate,  to  see  what  is  there. 
So  this  gentleman  said  he  had  seen  poor  men 

20 
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looking  a  long"  time, 'first  at  one  plate,  then  at 
another,  trying  to  make  np  their  minds  which 
was  best  worth  the  price  marked  on  it.  I  never 
heard  of  such  a  sort  of  market  anywhere  else." 

Fanny  and  Robert  went  to  see  the  skating  at 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  when  the  Emperor  and 
Empress  w^ere  there  ;  and  they  went  often  to  the 
Hotel  de  Lignolles  to  see  the  children. 

Once,  and  only  once  more,  they  went  sight- 
seeing, and  then  their  father  and  mother  took 
them  first  to  the  Tuileries,  where  they  saw  the 
great  rooms  and  salons  that  ai-e  used  for  balls 
and  concerts;  and  then  they  drove  across  the 
great  court-yard  to  the  Louvre,  to  see  one  of  the 
collections.  The  picture-gallery  and  the  statue- 
gallery  Fanny  had  seen.  Some  of  the  other  col- 
lections, of  coins,  engravings,  Egyptian  and  As- 
syrian curiosities,  and  so  on,  Mrs.  Lewis  did  not 
think  they  would  care  about. 

But  she  took  them  to  some  rooms  where  a 
curious  collection  is  kept  of  armor  and  clothes 
worn  by  kings,  and  emperors,  and  princes,  from 
the  old  days  of  the  Franks  down  to  Napoleon  I. 

"  Now,"  said  Mr.  Lewis,  when  they  entered 
the  rooms  where  these  things  are  kept,  ''  who 
has  the  longest  memory  ?  Who  can  tell  me  what 
the  stories  were  that  mamma,  and  Madame  Le- 
dru,  and  I,  told  you  two  children  three  or  four 
months  ago,  when  we  first  came  to  Paris,  about 
old  times  here  ?  " 

After  a  minute's  hesitation,  Robert  said,  "  You 
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told  lis  about  the  Romans,  papa,  and  Julian,  and 
the  old  palace." 

"Yes,"  said  Fanny.  "And  then  mamma  told 
us  about  St.  Genevieve  living  here  on  the  island 
after  the  Romans  went  away ;  didn't  you,  mam- 
ma?    But  what  did  Madame  Ledru  tell  us  ?  " 

The  children  were  really  looking  round  at  some 
of  the  odd  things  in  the  room  ;  and,  as  they 
could  not  imagine^why  their  father  asked  them 
these  questions,  they  were  puzzled,  and  could  not 
remember  as  well  as  usual.  However,  Fanny 
tried  looking  at  her  muff,  instead  of  at  the  fur- 
niture and  carvings  in  the  room  ;  and  then  she 
said,  — 

"  0, 1  remember,  about  those  wicked  kings  and 
queens  that  lived  here  after  St.  Genevieve  died, 
Fredegonde  and  "  — 

'^  Yes,  dear.  Fredegonde  and  Hilperic,"  said 
her  mother,  helping  her  out  with  her  history. 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Lewis,  "  now  here  is  an  old 
chair,  that  they  say  belonged  to  an  old  King 
Dagobert,  who  was  king  of  the  Franks  not  very 
long  after  Hilperic  and  Fredegonde,  and  Sigebert 
and  Brunehilde.  I  wanted  you  to  remember  those 
stories,  so  that  you  might  have  a  better  idea  how 
old  the  chair  is.  Fashions  did  not  change  very 
fast  in  those  days ;  so  perhaps  Hilperic  and  Fre- 
degonde had  chairs  very  much  like  this.  You 
see  this  chair  was  made  four  hundred  years  be- 
fore Notre-Dame  was  built." 

"  There  is  something   I  want   to   find,"    said 
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Mrs.  Lewis.  "  0,  here  it  is ;  the  silver  bowl 
used  when  Philippe  Auguste  and  St.  Louis  were 
christened.  Isn't  that  a  curious  thing  to  see, 
Fanny?" 

"  Yes,"  answered  Fanny.  "  Charlie  and  Nellie 
were  christened  in  a  silver  bowl  too,  with  flowers 
all  round  it. '  Was  I  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  her  mother ;  "  you  were  all  christ- 
ened from  the  same  silver  bowl ;  but  it  was  not 
so  old  as  this  one." 

"  I  should  think  not,"  said  Kobert.  "  Why, 
St.  Louis  has  been  dead  ever  so  long." 

"  About  six  hundred  years,"  said  his  father. 
"  Now  come  and  look  at  all  these  suits  of  armor." 

So  they  looked  at  eight  or  ten  suits  of  armor, 
that  had  been  worn  by  different  kings,  some  by 
Francis  I.,  and  his  son,  and  his  grandsons.  The 
suit  of  Henri  IL  was  that  which  he  wore  when 
he  got  his  death-wound,  in  the  tournament  at 
the  Palais  des  Tournelles.  The  grandsons  of 
Francis"  I.  were  Francis  II.,  Charles  IX.,  who 
allowed  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and 
Henri  III. 

Then  there  was  armor  of  Henri  lY.,  and  the 
sword  he  wore  at  one  of  his  weddings  ;  and  there 
was  armor  that  was  worn  by  Louis  XIII.  and 
Louis  XIY.  They  saw  a  chandelier  and  a  mirror 
that  were  given  to  Marie  de  Medici,  Henri  lY.'s 
second  wife;  and  a  silver  casket  that  belonged 
to  Anne  of  Austria,  the  mother  of  Louis  XIY. 
Seeing  all   these  things   reminded    Fanny   and 
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Robert  of  the  French  history  they  had  been 
hearing  and  reading  all  winter,  and  made  them 
feel  more  and  more  that  the  stories  they  had 
read  were  abont  real  people,  who  had  lived  in 
Paris,  some  even  in  that  very  palace  of  the 
Louvre,  where  they  were  now  looking  at  things 
which  those  people  had  worn  and  used. 

Presently  they  went  into  another  room,  where 
there  were  many  things  that  had  belonged  to  the 
first  Emperor  Napoleon.  There  were  the  splen- 
did clothes  of  velvet,  and  satin,  and  gold  em- 
broidery, which  he  wore  at  great  ceremonies ; 
there  were  his  saddle,  and  bridle,  and  other 
horse-trapping's ;  there  was  the  uniform  he  wore 
at  the  battle  of  Marengo,  and  the  hat  he  used 
to  wear  at  St.  Helena.  The  children  looked  at 
all  these  things  with  a  good  deal  of  curiosity, 
and  afterwards  went  back  into  the  other  rooms. 
As  they  were  looking  abdut  by  themselves,  Fanny 
said  to  Rob,  — 

"  What  do  you  suppose  these  two  desks  are 
here  for?  They  are  just  like  what  people  use 
now.     Do  people  come  here  and  write  ?  " 

Her  father  was  standing  near,  and  heard  her ; 
so  he  answered  for  Robert,  — 

"  They  are  not  very  old, — these  desks, — that's 
true;  but  they  were  used  by  two  of  the  kings 
who  have  been  kings  here  since  Napoleon  was 
sent  off,  —  King  Louis  XVIII. ,  the  brother  of  the 
one  who  was  beheaded,  and  King  Louis  Philippe, 
his  cousin.     The  Capets  came  back,  you  see,  for  a 
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while ;  but  they  are  out  again  now,  and  are  scat- 
tered through  the  world." 

This  was  the  end  of  the  sight-seeing,  except 
that  the  children  drove  and  walked  about  a  good 
deal  with  their  mother  and  Madame  Ledru,  and 
saw  many  streets,  and  churches,  and  buildings, 
they  had  not  seen  before.  They  knew  pretty  well 
by  this  time  what  an  immense  city  Paris  is;  and 
Madame  Ledru  showed  them  how  many  new 
streets  and  squares  had  been  laid  out  very  lately, 
so  as  to  make  more  room  for  air  and  sunshine  to 
get  into  people's  houses.  Wide,  straight  streets 
have  been  cut  through  where  narrow,  crooked 
ones  were  before,  especially  around  the  great  new 
opera  house,  which  Robert  and  Fanny  had  often 
passed.  Madame  Ledru  told  them  everything 
was  so  changed  within  ten  years,  that  it  was  hard 
to  believe  it  was  the  same  place. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

LEAVING   PARIS. 

At  last  the  time  came  when  the  Lewises  were 
going  away  from  Paris ;  and  the  chiklren  passed 
their  last  day  —  which  was  Inckily  a  bright  one 
—  in  taking  poor  Madeleine  Ivry  to  drive  for  the 
last  time,  and  then  in  spending  several  hours  at 
the  Hotel  de  Lignolles,  where  everybody  caressed- 
them,  and  told  them  how  sorry  they  were  to  have 
them  go  away.  M.  Adolphe  trusted  them  with 
a  great  secret,  which  occupied  their  minds  so 
much  that  it  really  made  them  less  unhappy  at 
the  last  moment.  They  were  not  even  to  tell 
their  papa  and  mamma ;  for  M.  Adolphe  wished 
to  tell  them  himself  in  the  evening-,  when  they 
came  to  bid  Madame  de  Lignolles  good-by. 

When  the  children  got  home,  they  could  hardly 
eat  their  supper,  they  wanted  so  very  much  to 
talk  about  their  great  secret ;  but  they  succeeded 
in  holding  their  tongues,  though  they  could  not 
help  letting  out  the  fact  that  M.  Adolphe  had 
something  to  tell  in  the  evening.  The  secret 
really  was  a  hard  one  to  keep ;  for  it  was  that  M. 
Adolphe  would  be  married,  before  they  came  back 
to  Paris,  to  a  young  lady  whom  they  had  seen 
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sometimes,  and  whom  their  mamma  liked  very 
much. 

The  day  after  they  left  Paris,  they  were  obliged 
to  stop  all  day  in  Lyons,  because  little  Charlie 
was  ill  with  a  bad  cold  ;  and  Fanny,  having  more 
leisure  than  she  had  had  lately,  sat  down  to  write 
a  letter  to  her  grandmother. 

This  is  her  letter  :  — 

"Dear  Geandmamma,  —  It  is  a  great  while 
since  I  wrote  to  you ;  but  I  have  been  very  busy. 
Charlie  has  a  bad  cold,  so  we  have  stopped  here 
for  one  day.  Charlie  feels  better,  and  we  are  all 
very  well.  Mamma  says  you  asked  her  once  to 
tell  you  what  Rob  and  I  have  been  doing  all 
Avinter,  and  whether  we  have  learned  anything ; 
and  she  says  I  am  to  tell  you  about  it  myself. 
We  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do;  and  mamma 
says  we  have  been  quite  industrious.  Madame 
Ledru  came  every  day,  all  the  time  we  were  in 
Paris,  and  stayed  from  ten  till  four;  and  we 
studied  French  grammar,  and  French  history, 
and  French  geography,  and  wrote  French  dictee ; 
and  we  read  French  aloud,  and  she  read  French 
to  us  while  we  drew. 

"  Then  we  had  drawing-lessons  and  music- 
lessons  three  times  a  week,  and  our  masters  were 
French ;  so  we  talked  French  all  the  time,  every 
day  from  ten  to  four,  besides  what  we  talked  with 
our  friends  and  the  servants.  I  don't  care  now 
whether  I  talk  French  or  English ;  and  I  don't 
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think  Rob  does  either.  We  had  very  nice 
friends,  Albertine  de  Lignolles  and  her  brothers, 
Henri  and  Panl ;  and  then  mamma  let  me  go 
sometimes  to  see  the  nice  lame  girl,  Madeleine 
Ivrj.  She  made  me  some  beautiful  flowers,  a 
big  bunch  of  violets  ;  and  mamma  gave  her  a 
little  table  which  would  fit  over  her  sofa,  and  I 
gave  her  a  paint-box. 

"  I  wrote  to  you  about  going  to  see  Notre- 
Dame,  and  about  our  going  to  Yersailles.  We 
went  to  see  a  good  many  sights,  and  we  learned 
history  at  the  same  time ;  for  papa  and  mamma 
took  us  to  see  places  all  in  order,  according  to 
the  time  they  were  built.  Robert  liked  the  Jar- 
din  des  Plantes,  before  the  weather  was  too  cold ; 
and  he  liked  the  Hotel  Cluny,  and  a  lot  of  armor, 
and  uniforms,  and  things  at  the  Louvre,  that  we 
saw  the  other  day.  And  I  liked  the  Sainte  Cha- 
pelle,  and  Versailles,  and  Napoleon's  tomb.  We 
were  both  very  sorry  to  come  away  from  Paris ; 
but  mamma  says  we  shall  like  Italy,  too,  and  see 
a  great  many  pictures.  I  like  pictures.  We  were 
in  Paris  more  than  three  months.  I  liked  it  very 
much,  and  I  think  I  learned  a  good  deal.  Now 
I  am  tired,  and  I  must  stop.  Give  my  love  to 
Lizzie  and  Harry.     Good-by.' 

"  Your  afiectionate  granddaughter, 

"  Fanny  Lewis. 

"  To-day  is  my  birthday,  and  I  am  thirteen  years 
old.     I  have  had  five  presents ;  and  Marie  gave 
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me  a  nice  cake,  and  Joseph  brought  me  some 
flowers  at  breakfast-time.  Papa  gave  me  a 
French  book,  and  mamma  a  small  drawing-book, 
and  Rob  a  photograph,  and  CharUe  a  thimble, 
and  Nellie  a  little  paper  box." 
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Guards,  2. 

Carriages,  2. 

Porters,  5. 
Railway,  Station  of  Eastern,  16. 

Station  of  St.  Germain,  158. 
Reign  of  Terror.  274. 
Reine  Blanche,  151,  154, 160. 
Richelieu,  Cardinal  de,  202,  209. 
Rue  de  la  Paix,  202. 
Rue  de  Rivoli,  11,  54,  74,  186. 198, 

206. 
Rue  Ponthieu,  124. 
Rue  St.  Antoine,  198. 
Rue  St.  Honors,  258. 
Romans,  ancient,  in  Paris,  66-72. 
Roman   Palace,   71,   77,   96,   102, 
153. 

Roads,  68. 
Russian  'Church,  281. 

Saint  Bartholomew,  Massacre  of, 

223,  308. 
Saint  Genevieve,  88. 
Saint  Germain,  Bishop  of  Auxerre, 

88. 
Saint  Germain-en-Laye,  excursion 
to,  157. 
Railway  tunnel,  158. 
Chateau,  159,  167. 
Garden,  159. 
Museum,  159. 

Pavilion  de  Henri  IV.,  164. 
Terrace,  158,  161. 
Forest,  168. 
Saint        Germain        I'Auxerrois, 
Church  of,  199,  223. 


Saint    Jacques   de    la  Boucherie, 
Tour  de,  185,  189. 

View  from,  190. 
Saint  Louis,  141. 
Sainte  Chapelle,  la.  144. 
Scarron,  Madame,  240. 
Schools,  121,  122. 
Seine,  57,  66,  lei. 

Marne  flows  into,  70. 
Senate,  French,  205. 
Sigebert,  King  of  the  Franks,  96, 

307. 
Sully,  account  of  the  IMassacre  of 

St.  Bartholomew,  225. 

Tour  de  St.  Jacques,  189,  190. 
Trianon  at  Versailles,  251. 
Tuileries,  Palace  of  the,   13,  53, 
306. 

History,  186,  197,  199,  200. 

Garden,  11,  24,  31. 

Vendome,  Place,  5. 

Column,  11,  16,  300. 
Versailles,  232. 

Gardens,  234,  251. 

Excursion  to,  235. 

Palace,  approach  to,  236. 

Cour  Royale,  237. 

Terrace,  239. 

Chapel,  239,  240. 

Rooms  of  Louis  XIV.,  240. 

Galleries,  249 

Grand  Trianon  and  Petit  Tri- 
anon, 251. 

Theatre,  252. 
Versailles  in  the  Revolution,  271. 
Victoria,  Queen  of  England,  230. 

"Weights    and  measures,  French, 
48. 
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